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CHAFrER I-DESCRIPTIVE. 



Section A-—Physical Aspects. 


HosHIARPITR is a District of the Jullundur Division, compris- CH AP. ^ I, A. 
ing so much of the Siwdlik Range as lies between the Sutlej and p^yBicAl 
Beas, togeihet with a broad strip of country at the foot of the Aspects, 
range, and the greater portion of the valley of the Sohdn which lies 
between it and the outer Himalayas. Its boundaries are shown injbe 
nifiip ;the Jandbiri a narrow tract ontholefl bank of theSut- 

leji wajs tranMerr^dfrom Ambilatothb District in 1650, and but fc-* 
ibis the Bits and Sutlej wauld form its northern and southetu 
boundaries. The greatest length of the District from north-ivest to 
south-east is 94 mJleSi and its breadth varies from 20 to 3^ miles^ 

Tbc total area^ exclusive of Bhun^aj a block of villages in 

Hoshidrpur Tahsfl belonging to Kapurthala, is 2,232 square miles. 

The District^ lies between latitude 34 *^ 5 ^^^^ 5 ® t longi¬ 

tude 76^ 41' and 75^ v*. The District is divided into four 
Tahsfls:—Hoshiirpur, Garhshankarp Dasdya and Una+ HoshiArpur, 
the administrative nead^quarterSj, is almost exactly jo the ceot^ of 
the District and lies 5 miles from the loot of the Siwdliksi and 25 
from the Jullundur Cantonment Railway SLation. 

The valley of the Sohin forms Una 1 ahsH. The Tahsfls of 
Dasrtiftn, 4 ioshiirpur and Garhshaiikar comprise the alluva] pimn 
and the wtetem slopes of the Siw^liks up to the watershed; the 
former, hep'everj extends across the Siwdlits to the Sohio. 

Down the centre of the District, though somewhat to the east, 
forming .rs it were its backbone, runs a continuation of the Siwalik 
Range of-N^hanand the Gangetic Do^b, which geologically be- Siwtiik,. 
longs to the tcrtiarv system of the outer Himalayas. It is knoi^ 
to the people as tne kaUr Dh^r, but is more generally called the 
Siwdlik Rlnge or Siwdliks.* Us characteristics have been thus 
described by Mr- (now Sir C. A,) Roe: 


•* tti centrse »' atmvn nrai^ht. and its biwidth nesiTly aniforro i ttie only delation 
noUcfriUe a slwht w the west by MAnaswil and JaijcM, R^vwmf^lw 
?lrAlg1it nip'^^thoal inttfruplion aliwut W iHc Heas, but as it ^rs than-iwr it 

again fcilces a tom to the wes-t, and 5pT«i^ into the 

Datitpur, ofi which Iw the GnvcKimcrn hai’hj*. 'werts of and Kaimpuj, As 

the Kiftpe Idbvcs the Sotlsj it consists mainly of high stony wnify lut^s co^inme 
between them and on their summit Urge espaases of sandy wtistt. wi^ 
strip* of cutfivatian. As It proceeds north the range hecwniss far more dist^ tn its 
outU^ hut the ions of its innw hiDs are still round or flai. By hlanaswa! they sp^ 
out broad taW.-U.nds. hot on ciih^ the a«cn, m u«p and on^ tte «*t ^ 
piecipttmis PaUine fieyotid hlonaswAl the lahle-hmds ceaw. and the mterror of the 
rangrberomes split up uHo a number of sharp spurs or short ^ng.* of the most 
irrwuIaTfor^J^. W the most part they are perfectly Wcfu hut hw =<"? there « 
fo.^ a fair patch td c/tif fonett and here and thwv a f<w fid^ nfewttiyalion fhi* 
about as far « the road from Hoshiirpur to Dharm.iti. Wnd which the hills begin 
to^mprov" ^l^recipilousooUinc and sharpeners of the scolh.change Into broad 

nnduas risIng^aJSally from theyal^nnd^^e sa^ S 


iS^nTiiia’witVsilyCipnbteofc^^^^^ This Wima* in 

* the clusters of hill* feitning the end of t1« range referred to aW. 


• The Mine Siwllik was sncientlj aiiphed to a »ait tract of country ex l«aditi|: u fw 

wmh id 
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HosHtARPUR DlST, ] The iuh’Himilayai* [ PART A, 

CHAP. 1 , A. The breadth of the Siwiliks is about ro miles, and their 
Physt^ height at filahdwini, above Garhshankar, a,ot8' above the sea. 

Aspects. To the east abroad valley, the JaswAn or Una Dun intervenes 

between them and the outer I'UmAlayas, corresponding with the 
Dehra Dun of the Gangetic DoAb, and the Khiirda Dun of MAhan. 
To quote Sir C, A. Roe— 


The luwin " At Dangwli, obotit is miles From the Bc.is, ihc vaH^ almcst (jlMppcars, bed 

bcir^ ott a Icvd with iht hOls oa either ^kle^ ThH formi; & natiir^l watersheds 

□n the ncifth the <lraEiiagc nin^ into the Besis | to the Bouth the valley stopef gradu* 
ally to the Suti cj+ h b trAvened thitHighout by the Sohin mfM, which b the nuin dniin 
Into which the TAvlTies of the htiU empty thdf waters. During the roln^ thi'i iiA<fr 
flood Rlting jaJmost the whok ot ihe vi^flcyp but ut i^hjcr lienL^in!! It in a pettv utroafn Almjlt 
lost in its 5Andy bedt whleh h Irorm am to two miles in width. It abounVin 
but the wAter h not mcifo than two or three (eet ^ 

The breadth of the Dun varies from 4 to 8 miles, and the 
town of Una, near the middle of the Ddn, is ■ ,404' above the sea. 

(a) The *ub- The Chinlpumi Sola Singhi, or JaswAn DhSr Range, which 
shuts in the Diin to the easi,^ commences near Talwdra on the 
Beas where that river first touches the District, Running south¬ 
eastward, its first eight miles are in the Siba territory in KAngra; 
and its culminating ridge forms the boundary between this District 
and KAngra. Passing southward, it increases steadily in width 
and elevation, until its highest point is reached at BharwAin, the 
Hill Station of the District, 38 miles from Hoshiirpur on the 
DharmsAla road. At this point it is about 30 miles in width and 
3,896' in height. Here the regular formation, a ccnWSl^Tlinge 
sloping in a series of undulating valleys to the Beas on one side 
and the SohAn on the other, changes its character. The range 
still runs towards the Sutlej, its north side sinking gradually into 
the Beas valley i but on the south it has an abrupt fall ofifrom 300' 
to 300', and between the main range and tlie plain of the JaswAn 
Dun is a wide table-land, thickly wooded and apparently levelj, 
but divided into natural blocks bv numerous deep ravines. This 
area, some 15 miles in length and 8 in breadth, is thickly forested, 
the greater part being reserved under the Forests Act. 

At a short distance south of Amb, the Sola Singhi Range re¬ 
cedes eastivard, ceasing to form the boundary of the District, and 
the plains at this point form a kind of bay in tho hills, which is 
shut in by the Sola Singhi to the north and east, and on the south 
by another range commencing a few miles north of Una. The 
latter runs south in a series of undulating hills, of no considerable 
height, with an even front towards the jasw.^n Dun. Across the 
Sutlej the range breaks into a series of parallel ridges, of no great 
height, but rocky and in places precipitous, though their slopes 
are well covered tvith grass and brushwood. 'Fhese form the 
boundary between Kabldr and the JandbAri ta/ifia. This range 
is separated from the Sola Singhi by the Sutlej, which for some 30 
miles runs northward between them until the former turns west¬ 
ward into the JaswrAn Dun. The hill of Naina Devi, on whose 
summit is the famous shrine, is the highest point, and is visible 
many miles round. 
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L Part A, 


Tai^ka. Jandbirif the long narrow tract rynning from north to CHAP. I, A. 
south along the left bank of the Sutlej, is bounded by that river to phyai^i 
the north and west, ajid on the east by the Kahlur hills. From Aspect®, 
north to south It is about 30 miles long : its breadth of 2 miles m ratiUu 
the north gradually increases to 6 in the south. The north is an JountWH. 
even table-land fringed by a narrow belt of alluvial soil on the river 
bank. Below, the country rises into rough hills, and then slopes 
away southwards into an alluvial plain which (ills the whole space 
between the river and a high wall of rock in which the hills 
abruptly terminate, 1 n this neighbourhood an arbitrary line separates 
Jandbdri from Ambdia. The alluvial soil is good, though not so 
good as that on the right bank of the river. The higher lands 
are dry, stony and not very productive. 

The Hoshidrpur plain has a gentle slope southwards from the Tho 
foot of the SiwSliks, the result of silt from the torrents which 
carry donti the drainage. At A dam pur in the Julluudur District, 

20 miles from the lulls, kanhar lies quite close to the surface; 
whereas at Hoshidrpur, 15 miles nearer it, is found some 15' or 
90' below under the later deposits of sand or clay. 

The K^indi or tract along the western slopes of the Siwdliks tka 
is dry and rather unproductive, while the 5 (Vwn/,^ a long strip of The 
land from 3 to 8 miles in width, bordering on Jullundur, is the most 
fertile part of the District, as it receives the fertilising matter 
brought dowm from the high lands and water is only some i a' to 
15' from the surface. Near the end of the SiwAliks in Dasiiya 
Tahsil the tnanni, a high stony ridge, runs aeross the plain close Tha etawiif, 
under which, it is said, the Beas flowed in very ancient times. 

Hill torrents or chot pour down into the plain in the rains at TbeCfcn, 
almost every mile. Fifty years ago Mr, Melvill BTOte that towards 
the Sutlej they at once entered deep beds and flowed away with¬ 
out doing either harm or good, but now the ekes in Garhshankar 
are similar to those in the rest of the District, A cha rises in the 
hills below the watershed, leaves them by a narrow outlet, and 
widens on its way through the plains until it breaks up into a 
number of branches. 

The sphere of influence of the ehos may thus be divided into 
three zones. The first is a belt of sandy country running the 
whole length of the hills in breadth from a to 5 miles, in which 
the chos have not yet formed well defined channels. The second 
is the tract lower down in w*hich the dm run between more or less 
defined banks \ here damage is chiefly done by erosion and sand 
drift. The third zone is that in which the eko passes out of its 
well defined channels. Here the worst damage of all is done: the 
water spreads out into a net work of small channels carrying with it 
a deposit of sand which aided by wind action {tirdr rei) it s|>reads far 
and wide over the soil. As the ek& inCTcascs in length this action is 
carried further and further from the hills. In former times for several 
years before the sand reached a village the land used to be enriched 
by a deposit of extraordinary fertility, composed partly of clay 
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CHAP. I, A. washed doivn irdm the hills, but' mainly 6f the debris ot good lands in 
Physical villages higher up its course. Many villages benefited in this way 

Aspects, by thoi for many years — some fOr 40 or 50-*but evenlual loss was 

Tin CAiij, certain unless the course Of the tho changed higher up; and, once 
destroyed, the land never entirely recovered its original fertility. 
The people had a saying that a cho is gold in front and brass be¬ 
hind, which aptly expressed this effect. This is now, however, a 
thing of the past : the having such an expanse of sand to 
traverse before they reach their limits, never bring down silt, but 
deposit sand alOne except perhaps in some villages on the western 
border of the District. 

In 1877 a report was drawn up by Mr. Baden'Powell, Con¬ 
servator of Forests, Punjab, which w'as published as a pamphlet 
and gives a full description of the origin and nature of these 
torrents and of the best methods of checking their ravages.* 
Elaborate enquiries were subsequently made as to the extent and 
nature of the damage. Since then the question has, at intervals, 
occupied the attention of Government^ 1 a special enquiry into the 
nature and extent of the damage was held in 1895-96, and action 
taken in the Cbos Act of 1900,^ whereby the Local Government 
was empowered to limit the rights of grazing, wood-cutting, &c., in 
the Siwiliks as a measure towards their re-afforestation. 

In 1500-01 the area proposed to be protected in Hoshiar- 
pur, Dastiya and Garshankar Tahsils was demarcated, and a staff 
consisting of a Tahsilddr, 2 Field QSniingos, 15 patv;drh and 5 
Assistant pa/wrfrFr deputed to prepare the requisite records and 
maps. Of the 143s illagesin the denar cated area records were com¬ 
pleted for 31 and drafted for many others by the end of the year. 
In 1903-03 the maps were completed and the establishment 
broken up, only the I’ahsilddr being retained. Punjab Govemirtent 
Notification No, 643,! dated lath December 1902, put the Act in 
force in 143 villages in the three Tahsils, and Section 4 of the 
Act was by Notification No. 644^ of the same date applied to 1 26 
. of the 142 villages, pi^hibiting fresh cultivation, wood*cutting, 
goat-grazing, &c. Action under Section 7 was then promptly 
taken, so that before tiie hot weather of 1903 the grazing of goats 
had ceased in the potiflcd hill areas and the cutting of wood, ex¬ 
cept for domestic and agricultural purposes, been put a stop to. 

As regards the shos and their re-affore slat ion Mr. P. J. Fagan 
writes as follows: — 

"Tlie chsi ttiostjy haw ilidr hisids or miiHb) in iliE SiwAliksi but a few riscS 

in the uplan^ at thwr foot and jom the bigger thu Itmw dffwn. During the hot weV. 
thw the blows frw the south-east [pura) end the sand drifts to 

in eonMijwee. The sand thus heapwl up mriB the next n«fl r ow or h'* s^ . 

50 £hat ihe sd of the a $ouLh*v!.cst. * 


fet S:. H. B*ifeii.p*T(tcLh CanserviilGr of Fomti, Punjab sXT' 

djH boai the Rwoida of the Ponieh Gorentaertt, Me* Series, No. XV, Uhoie 


from iS&f to 

t See Appeihlix I to lUh GteaUeef. 
I TItac ife nifod hkH h4ri. 
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TTie Todl '^iCirds for tliC dlff^srtrrt pai^ of a art as (oHini’S s-^Parn baarnnTI CHAP, I# A. 
ravine, or rather the pcrimcltr of a small riivfne: /^iTraj A^in mto a --— 

also incIudGS- fhc ccmbined perirci'cttr aVid al'c^te of those ^^eral pnwati a eA^a bcttrs Phy^lCRi 
the saTiie reLition toaevcrijJ ft feffl docs to Its sctwat/amj, nml sevctdicAMj ASpC^tSi 

drtkjii Into o AAodT or lYUdo r.Vo. Apairgrt is the top larl of the ol a and a 

if the fitnctikm of A and a or a rAoa and a Aftad. Enoh and The CAor. 

often Kaf a sroarate and tmovvn name. A h\ht:\cmrw pnxt<£ a. 

and a fa>*/ h the flat space on the lop ef a /Mn^n. A ^Am Is a field on a te^^el spot 
trt tJWTfliddteof a PdnM cr pinddi n wntcr&tied. Akdr^fa b the soft sand¬ 

stone of the Sin-^iihs and iftfil the hard hind Pt^h riPal b boulder day. 


For the fiara of the Sivi'Jlik Range tn ihb t>Istrltt refcrT^c may be made to Appen* Flora, 
dlx A of Air. Moiras Report of 18S4 on ila proposed aJIorestatioti. 

TKc be^t graijna grasses in the hills are the rfftfli^f4i lor kkaMdl* and thejfra/d Grassy, 
(juriifor \i'hjch spring up aTlcr ihf^ rains. The laltcr^ tfott ek‘crj b th'orty In 

winter, but when drl^ the spikes fait off and it b then grilled tw cattle tike other dry 
grasses, in this respect it resfinbles the fnbiA or fampuf Cattle alSo ^art an palati 
or palutaH and dhdmtiii^ but tHe^eare rare. t& aba good fbr fodder^ Khahu h 

a ltfLle soiirand not much liked by cattfCL isafso graz^ pd when dried It is 

made inta ion .a thin fibre used for cAar^aiVj stooisj'rtpes nndbt^hef^ and for 
log and ripening mangoes- Bui U an inferior grass. OtWtr fart sped-ts are/Viiunrii Ajr 
mahaHri^ ttfnufif miaigrif and cAAdiTti mundi* 


Grass seed £alb in Kadk (Octobcr-Kcpnember) and in order to allow grass to spread 
Its reservation should be extended up to that month. Dhaula seeds later than lam^h, 
^ai is the root, the stalK and leaves of grass. 


Same of the fhniba and trees met vhh arc SbruOi. 

Jfffhip a smaller variety of t janwan (Ougeln^ Dalbergloidcs)! tmr^ AfEdghaa 
(Bauhinia Vahln): i^nnldr tPremna Mttcronbta)i alh^ Amnltds (Casta fistula): mijju 
(ElffiodemJrtn Koitburghit) t AfnJ; AfffiffiV Eakkar (Adhatoda V^jHica)^ iawdkila^i 
kirtstmj pdH^i (StertDspcrrtiim suaveolens}. 

The hhti or widow tSalisc tetra^ermal b .1 good tree for f/i# ptotcciEon works 
as It has gi»d spreading roots* Brsmm (Vka^ n»t^undoJ^ b a dcop-root^^ sfmib 
which grows to the hefeht of a man, Sklsham (DalbcrgksBHio} b quKk growi^ and 
has long bmdEng r&ots. Where the seeds have been carried down a oAo tlu^ sprout^ 
under fevourabJc coiuditkwts, in FfifigaUj and m the next cold weather the pfeiits are 
a foot hlgbp but If the kkurhhdua tm su^h nn area b grartd they are dcstroyed- 
TlieFarifo (Carisia diffusa) bn qukk-growing shrub ivhEch grow^ to a pod height 
formtng .1 large bosh, but its roots nre not so lof^ as those of the ihlidmm. it k imed for 
fences^ fuel and fodder- The mshttdm or mmdlihr (Dodonae.i vbcosa) is also quick' 
growiugt but it has not kmg roots. It Is only used for fud, Ba rtf*ir {Fremna ittucrofinul 
makOs good fuel. Kdngu (Fbcouriia Ramotchi) yields good wood* 

The b&t grass lor planting as a protection against chff action b wdraj which rosem- Piintipg. 
b!es sugarcane mid Has a rhlEnne or subterranean siem whkh spreads under the ground 
and throws out roolB. It grow^ tKkkIy. h b pkmted either (1) by buti^ng cutlinp of the 
stem IcngtbwTM In the ground like sugait:ane.«Hr Oil by taking; up a length of undei^ 
ground stem with the shoots, enr branches attached to it and burying tl lengthwise. The 
former method succeeds in sani^ sdt [maira nUr) and roots spring from the 
buddEng points. 

Kkatkdnafi h the next best pass for pbntirtiTi and as tt Is more profitable to the 
people than It (I Mp they generally plant it to countcpct che pcticKn, Tt acts by binding 
the soil w ith lt% roots and also V chocktng the veloaly of tho w^ater imd thus causing 
silt to be deposited- 

The best time for planting both kkarhana and rntm is after the summer raim, but In 
dama soil they may be sowm Jtor the wlnlef rolus r bix It is of little use to plant them 
on one side ofa rfic only as that throws the woier against the other stde; 

Kftnrkdii^ should only be grazed in the C561d weather as It sprouts In Ph&gan and 
the young shoots come on after the mins, and by Siwait and Bhidon it has reiiehed a 
gewdhel^t wdl5 green odical leaves at the bast i hese leaves aregood for fodder, but in 


* Cyivodoo dactyloo-figured in Colditrcam a Gnuses of tho Southmi Pobj^, PI. 37. 
fAiiatEds dcprcsM.—Pl- 21- 

i Cenoh™ meotJunia-/iW, Pk 10. Peunbetiun wqchnjtdei, p|. 11. 
f Not given in Appendix A dl Mr+ Moir'a EUport of iSS|^ 

I Arooda Douix. 
f Saceharunt Sara* 
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H OSH 1 AH PUR Dist. ] Alluvial land. [ Part A. 

under resemitkiji eattic shswld nt* be allo-iicd to graxe on. tbein m they tin damage 
tpy trampling down the higher ^djia italk^ mid nbo destrtiy any groutb of young shiskam 
trees among the grass. Tht green leaves should be cut aihJ given to the cattle^ 

f^riar to the Sikh period the Rljput Chiefs probably kept a light hold Osn the hills 
and reserved them boih as a hunting^^ound and also in order to render theta inacces* 
slble. The *Am(nd6fs had probably only a Llmiled Aar/an or right of user. In the 
Sikh times the ijdraddrs, whose tenure was temporary and more prccariousp were 
prol^ly less careful and the denudation doubtless bf^aii under them. Thu real 
cause oMts exlenaon Is gently admhled to be the division of lbc hill area among 
the plains vilki^ at the lime of the regular scitlemcnt 

Much of the damage Is done by tenants. The extent of ihe tenants* user depends 
tin the strength and vigilance of the owners. WhCf^ they are weakp tenants cut wood and 
gras$ free In villa^ in which the owners are few and united and the tenants com 
rkivdy niimerous, in some eaminidi-i vilLf^esi, the latter have to pay a small kuimri 
f« of annas $ for silt caonths, and in villages w here tli* ovrnm are nwmerotB aord dis- 
uniled and lenanti nr ^ in frAaiafifeiri village^ the btter generally hatt: a right of 

free user alJ round like the owners. In some faminifniVi' vilJ;^es wtrvice or somegAi; Itc., 
Is taken in lieu of a kuMri fec^ These services and the kuhdn prud arc nulle uiadoquale 
in comparbun with the amount of wood cut and sold by ihe tenants. 

In the villages near Hosbidqsur the Aom hatiin rights arc apparently more valu' 
able than clsewhercp and hence conservation by the owners has been mora systemalE. 
For example m Nira ihe Ndra Rijpill owners have locked after ibcir rights In the waste 
and there lias been some litigation with the Gujar tenants, mcnit of whom have rights of 
occupancy Fof the latter a ckarind or free graring area has betifi set asidC;^ but wood 
and eraM may not be cut without permtsHon- For the right to cut tenets pay a 
liifmrf fee to the owners. The remainder of the grass urta In the hills is divided Into 
nloti each pint being sold separately to tenants, w ho cnl and stee'e the fp-ass for sale. 
They sell the Augar grass to ropfrmakers. Some plots axe sold to local c^rrien* for 
grazW thdr pack arumals. The Icssms cut the gra^s fn>im KAtik m the Lohri, after 
which the pkfta are combined and indtvtduals arc olSow ed to cut gross Ig the waste on 
payment ef a (frffx/lee. Such a xystem prcvalta in vUbg^ w tih few owners and many 
tenanis^ In a village like Manihl iTahsIl HoshLArpor) the value of the grass sold exccedi 
the amount of the revenue »nd weed is also sold- 


As has been seen the Beas and Sutlej practically form the 
northern ajitJ southern boundaries of the District. The Beas enters 
it at TalTs'ira soon after debouching from the Himalayas, and 
meeting the Siwiliks curves northwards; in one place a few 
K4ngra villages lie on its southern bank. At Motla it turns south¬ 
west, and thence forms the boundary between Hoshiirpur and 
Gurdispur, ft is said to have once flowed much nearer to the 
Siwiliks under the tnanni described on page .3 j and It is probable 
that its old course formed the line of cA/iambf, The Bumai^ a 
former bed of the river, was recently abandoned ; it commences a 
few miles below Talw'ira, and rejoins the main stream a little 
below the point where the river turns south-westward. 

The Sutlej enters the District near Babhaur In the Jasw^n 
Diin, and turns southwards till near Klratpur, wben it curves toThe 
west and cuts through the SiwAliks opposite Rupar. Its course 
after this is north-westward, past the Ludhiina and Jullundur 
Districts. The drainage from the hills of the jaswin Dun flows 
into the two streams or soMns, These are broad torrents rather 
than streams j but the larger Sohin always has a little water. 

Along the Beas and Sutlej are smps of purely alluvial land 
over which the waters spread when in flood. The soil here is a 
mixture of sand and loam, and a good deal of It is very productive. 


AbsvklUajI^ 
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HosHiARPUR DtST, ] The Chhambs. [ Part A. 

The two Bems rise In this District: the eastern (or^ white) CHAP, i, a. 
Beln near Garhshankar ;’after a very winding course it turns physical 
sharp to the north and runs parallel with the District boundary, Aspect*, 
now in Hoshi^ur, now in Jullundur. The western (or black) Befii Tfc* Befni. 
commences in the Terkiina and passes on into Kapur' 

thala. Both streams are'not more than a few feet in width, but 
are troublesome to cross on account of their depth and soft bottom. 

In TahsSl Dasiiya the BehAnvvili Had, rising in the northern 
part of the Siwdlik Range, flows northward into the Bcas. 

A few small canals in the north of the District take out of the 
Beas, The most important is the Shah Nahr, said to have been 
dug by Rdi Murid of Bhangaia, under the auspices of Adina 
Beg. Its head-works are opposite CharvgarwAn, and it is taken 
thence along the bed of the Beas for 7 miles, entering the high 
land at SariAna. These first few miles require a good deal of 
care as floods constantly destroy ihe dams. The canal afterwards 
flows south-westward, w'atering some 6,000 acres in a of the 
District where irrigation is needed. It was for a long time con* 
sidered a joint stock concern, the property of certain share-holders- 
who contributed to its improvement in JS53. Its management ivas 
assumed by Government from the kharlf of 1889, and the Singho- 
wAl extension sanctioned in 19^^* This and other canals are men¬ 
tioned more in detail in Chapter 11 , A. 

Due west of Mukeriin lies the Kilab^gh chhantb which has 
an outlet near BagroL This chhamh needs draining badly, and a 
project for its clearance, costing Rs, J,ooo, has been sanctioned 

Between the towns of Dasilya and TAnda and the Beas river 
there extends a long broken tract of marsh land or series of 
chhambs about two miles in breadth, beginning at Himmatpur and 
running parallel to the river into Kapurthala territory. It is 
probably the ancient bed of the Beas and is fed by several torrents 
from the Siwaliks, Two of these torrents have completely silted 
up portions of the chhfl'nt, which has thus been cut into three 
separate pieces, the intervals being near Dasiiya and TAnda. Of 
these three pieces the northern is called the 'rerki 4 na (and its 
southern continuation the NarAingarh cAArtffrti) : the centralis 
known as the Chan^lta or hlunakwAla* and the southern as the 
Zahura chhumt. The tail of the Shah Nahr Canal runs into the 
northern portion near Unch Bassi. The marshes are flooded in 
June or July, and remain under water until September; then as 
the cold weather sets in, in many parts of the bog springs come 
bubbling up, w'hich keep the soil moist until the dry heat of April 
and May. It then becomes as hard as iron and opens into num¬ 
berless fissures. Farts of the chhambs are uncuUurable owing to 
the excess of water caused by the silting up of the natural drain¬ 
age channels. To clear these channels would reclaim a large 

* Tlw DDirthnfl |ii€.Mlial»l«rtWp'n u the Chafe, (he ccritml ia thr Mdaak OAihkmmh 

mhI tlie Mulhffft w or jmjli- TwfrtMrJIs ‘he liifer tiavs bow alltod up with und 

dopOoUed by tlm ITnniir chl^ __ _ 
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quantity of good land, besides improving the health of men and 
cattle^ in the^ neighbourhood of the marshes. A good deal was 
done 111 this direction at the last Settlement. 

Alt these chAam&s drain, directly or indirectly, into the western 
Bern, which begins in the Nardingarh chhamb. The Chandlta 
chhambhzs been filled up at its northern end by the silt or 
' panna * of a cAtf. The middle of this chhamb is drained into the 
Bein by a nsln called the Domdha. 

The geology of the outer Siwdliks is described in Baden- 
Powell's report above referred to and in the sketch of the geology 
of the Province published by Mr. Medlicott, The range consists 
entirely of vast beds of sand alternating with loams and clays in 
much smaller proportion with extensive beds of loose conglomerate 
or gravel. The pebbles of these are never very small, nor are very 
large boulders found; they vary from the size of a pigeon’s egg 
Id twice the size of a large ostrich egg, but not as a rule bigger; 
they consist of metamorphic and quartzitic gneiss and granite 
rocks derived from the older Himalayan formations. The^ beds 
.are the result of aqueous action, but the strata so deposited have 
been upheaved. 

Most of the strata of sand are soft and ill-compacted, but 
there are extensive strata of stone varying from a soft and brittle 
grey-stone as at Chobal to a real hard building stone found 
beyond Pamrih which occurs in masses of a grey colour much 
resembling the sandstone found below Muiree and Dhamisdla. 
The beds of this hard sandstone often enclose small rounded 
pebbles of older rock : and their structure seems to be sand with 
some mica in it agglomerated by Hme. On the north side of 
the range, and notably towards Mehfdpur below ManaswdJ, there 
are large beds of calcareous tufa alternating with gravel and clay. 
This is so nearly a pure limestone that it is .burnt for lime. Fosgii 
remains are fairly common; a good many large fossilized bone« nf 
extinct species have been found. 


The trees shown In the 


margin- are common all over the 
District and are utilized 
for (he rranufactirre of 
agricuitijira! implements 
and in house buftdirg. 
The people has'e found 

e. ki j ji groves of ireca* are 

profii^le, Md nuinerous fine groves of shiskntn, which grows 
quickly and has the best wood, have been planteil on the borders 
of ehos, where the land, though unculturable. has 
beneath the sand. 


Kiknr 

PhidBli 

T^li Of Shbhttm 
Sirft 

Bikun 4? Drek 
B«t 

MtilHfry 


AroLlilca)*. 
[Aetna MchdevEa). 
(Dalbcrglt Sissoo) 

SeinficrvifeiUi), 
(hlonti A1ba.^ 


good .soil 


Oth« trees^are the aisan (peutaptera tomentosa) uood 
sized tree : wood of fair quality : leaves used for fodder ■ the ii// 
or arnaH 6 s (cath^toearpus .lsiula).-,tbe bark is used foi 
tanning: the fruit is a sfrong purgative : has beautiful pendan 
yellow flowers m spring ; the or aoia {emblica ometndS) 
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fruit sold and used for pickles; the h^hira (ternimalia bellerica) CHAP. 1. A, 
fruit used as medicme, and leaves as fodder for milch cattle; the physical 
Aanaa (Vitex Negundo)a good shrub to plant on the banks of Aspects, 
streams: Hkes a moist soil: the branches made into baskets : 
grows both in hills and plains; the &ar or t&r (ficus Indica) ; the bed thcj^ ptoSneu 
or willow (salix Babylonica) i—also common both in hills and plains '*»“• 
on banks of streams ; the ber fZizyphus Jujuba) which is one of the 
most profitable trees, as the wood is hard, the fruit much liked, and the 
roots and shade of the tree do not damage crops growing close^ to it. 

Lac also is easily propagated on this tree; the bihui (Grewia op- 
positiEolia) wood called the dMman fGrewia elastica) : the bark 
also used as a fibre for ropes ; the 6ii (jEglc Marmelos):—a thorny 
tree with a large fruit, which is used as a drug; the leaves are offered 
by Hindus at the shrine of Siva ■, the chil (pinus longifolia) ;—pines 
grow in various parts of the Siwdliks, especially in the narthern 
end, but are most common in the Sola Singh I, notably in the 
Loh4ra and PanjAl forests. The wood is used for building, but is 
not very durable ; charcoal in great quantity is made from it ^ the 
dkdta&n (Grewia elastica) :—a strong tough wood, used for banghy 
poles : leaves also used for fodder ; the dheit (artocarpus 
integrifolia);—jack fruit tree : the leaves are used for fodder, and 
pickles made from the fruit; the gauhift (? premna mucronata):— 
a small tree, of no use except for firewood ; the gullar (Ficus 
amia), the pUkhan (Ficus venosa), the (rimhul (Ficus Roxburghu), 
and Kh^pkagfiri (Ficus carioides), are various species of fig: the 
fruit is eaten, but the wood is not of much use ; the harar or 
(term!natia chebulalthe fruit is valuable : U is used for 
dyeing and as a drug : it is the myrobalan of commerce j grows 
principally in the north of the Siwdliks and in parts of the Panj^l 
and Dbardi talukdS'; the hirek (Diospyros Montana) ; the mblot^ 

(Jatropha curcus) t—the wood is useless ; the fruit a powerM pur¬ 
gative ; the/ifwae (Sizygium Jambolanum) ; the kakkar (Pistacia 
integerrima):—a fine-grained yellowish wood, useful for cabinets ; 
the katiiui or kydmal (Odina wodier)wood used for door 
frames ; the kamila (Rottlera tinctoria) :— the red powder from the 
fruit is used as a dye: it is gathered by men of low caste, 

Rajputs objecting to touch it; the kdngu (Flacounia sapida) i— 
wood principally used for making combs; the kar'di or kachttdr 
(Bauhinla variegata) :—has pretty blossoms: leaves useful for 
fodder ; the kkatr (Acacia Catechu) :— the w*ood is hard and tough, 
and white ants are said to dislike it ; the k/iirni (Mimusops 
Kaukl) :—a few are found near Hoshi^rpur : they are umbrageous ! 
the fruit is sold in the basdrs ; the kitttiu (Diospyros lomenlosa) ;— 
though these trees are common in the Siwdliks very few with the 
ebony heart, which is so much prized, are found ; the lastira 
(Cordia Mj'xa) the wood is not of much use, but the leaves 
are used for fodder and trenchers, and the fruit is eaten ; the 
mauisari (Mimusops Iilengi) ; the ntowa (bassia latifolia) wood 
used for building: an oil is extracted from the se^ and a 
^irituous liquor from the flower ; the t^gdattn _ (‘^'aphylea 
Emodi)a few pecimens outid in the Chintpumi Range : a 
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CHAP, t. A* stick of it kept by any one is supposed to drive away snakes, 
Physical hence the natne ; the wtm (A^adirachta Indica) i—the leaves are 

Aapecte. used medicinally; the falah^ chhachra^ or dhak (Botea 

I^ncipai (IMS Frondosa) :—-the leaves are considered good fodder for cattle, 
»nd «hiybi; tbeir especially to improve the milk of buffaldes : they are also largely 
used as manurei and for keeping land under young sugarcane cool 
during May and June ; the patdjan (patranjiwag Roxburghii) i— 
wood used for building and agricultural purposes and leaves for 
fodder j the pipni (Ficus religiosa) ; the rajain (Ulmas Integrl- 
folia) not a common tree ; the sAt (Sborea robusta)j—found in 
Lohira and Dharui : has a straight trunk and is used for 
scantlings; the salsr or sidli (Pueraria tuberosa)a climber 
common in the hills; the yam-like roots are eaten, and the leaves 
considered good fodder ; the simtai or cotton tree (Bombax 
heptaphyllum) :—wood not much used ; leaves useful for fodder, 
and the cotton for stuffing pillows ; the sokdhjna (Moringa ptery- 
gosperrna); the tamnrisk or fardsk ^Tamarix orientalis) ; pikht 
or jhau (Tamarix Gallica) is also very common in alluvial river 
lands; the twigs make good baskets ; the tdn (Cedrela toona) i" 
grows best in the hills : wood very good for building and 
furniture. 


The comtuou s/srubs are the g^arna (Carissa diffusa) —a 
thorny bush, especially common in the hills: the fruit is eaten and 
the bush cut and largely used for hedging j the mendar (Oodonca 
Burmanniana):—sometimes, though erroneously, called bog myrtle; 
very common in the Siwdliks ; the wood is used for firewood i the 
plant injures other vegetation, and where it is most prolific the 
hilb contain scarcely any other shrubs; the (Adhatoda 

Vasica) 1—a common, shrub in both hills and plains: the leaves are 
used as manure; and the ak (Caloiropis procera):—grows Tn the 
poor soil, and is of no use. Even camels will not touch the 
leaves 

tfRt s* 0kf kakri If dhffk, \ ' CameU shun the goatt the dhak.' 

# 

cdtiMtrflfMjr The mango (mangifera Indiea)grows luxuriantly, especially in 
the strip some 30 miles in length a'u 5 B in rvldth, from Garhdfwdla 
to Mdhilpur, parallel with, and distant about four miles from, 
the SiwdUks The tree also grows all over the bills. The fruit is 
a large source of income, and the wood of the older trees Is good 
for agricultural and house purposes. It is easily raised from seed, 
and when planted out only requires to be watered for five or six 
years, and protected from frost for eight or nine years, after which 
jt generally fruits, but the produce is not worth much till the tree 
is I a years old J from that time rill 30 years of age it increases in 
size and m the amount of its fruit, Afier 30 it is in full bearing 
power and may continue so for an indehnite time. A few trees are 
^id to be 130 or eoo years old; but when very old the fruit 
deteriorates. What Is generally spoken of as the country mango, 
as distinguished from the Bombay or Mdida, really Includes a 
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number of species. Captain Montgomery wrote : — 

r have tried lo^ make El cdlcction of difTcr^t IcfmH Tear many ol the 
names ate menfily laical and do nei r^rcsent dstinci species. Soch as arc I ^ve 
them below ;— ^ 

The Uirige frnll t said to weigh five quarters {p^nch pa^ of a 

ilncAai sir^ equal to one pemnd a^rdupois. The khti^biwa :;--fniit average : Imide 
colour sup pom le be IlKe a melon The kasnmhia fruit : outer 

coknir like safflower Tlw Aujonf/ti .-—small fruil : inner colour ydlow 

[boMnii], Tho ^<^41.—small Aud very sweet r supposed lo be in shape and taste !£ho 
the Eivreetmcat ptfn. The large fruit ; tuside like curds and not 

strmgy. Tire marafrfri - —large fniilj ^ect| with a small stone t used principally for 
making prc^cri'cs (iwurdAd), Thn or .—fruity nvernge si;r: supposed to he lii^e 
a stone (pfil/iur) in weight :incL hnrdne^ of its skin : keeps for a long time The 
iti shape like a cocoonut ; fruit, brge and sweet The iiha Jaur^a avero^ slic, 
ripens tn the month of after other rnun^oes arc over. The furid/juf^^u :— 

average sbee s so colled on account ol its red cofour. The v—large fruitg 

colour saHron (AiAir jL 'fhe erle.-—long fruit like a pLintma with a smsU stone. 

'ITie rnijri .—large fruit i sweet os sugar f ?Br>ri]. The /flwJfui'u ; large fruit : smdfa 
like aniseed (d|vdin), The —leurge fruit: sweet as hoim (lAa/idJ]. The 

;enpd-—Lirge and roujid like the hoik made up of clcjincd rottan. The aho^T species 
fetch the highest prices^ especially the Bhfldt^arla .la being in Uie morket when no wiers 
are to he haiL The remainder are lesi thought of. The rdfu i—small fruits ^ery 
quickly rota [Mi7'4i7d)p The Adrur ;—sitiAlk like the fruit of the Aaror^ Thcdahki . -^^ 
small» with a strong taste o-l turpentine, Tho ^-smallfc and of n white colour. 

rdra .—small and sweet i in sire Uke the fmii of the ^dArm. The lAufo . —avera^ 
$|jre : bnd colour and ocTd (AAaio) Ustr^ The Aif/a ; = average sue : dark coloured skin 
evtm when ripe. The Idtchi small fruit: grows in duMo^ ; said to smdl like 
cardamum (jlsiVAi"). The (fpcfATu small % white inside like tullk {dddh.}* The 
c/fAJfi-—long fnik like maire coU {(fiftaU}. ‘Hie Ifltrrt :—large long frtii^ origin of 
name unknown.*' 


Captain Montgomery added 

"*The blosnm appears in February after the rtosu are over, and from then till the 
fruit begins IQ form in AprU is a critical time. Severe storms may blow dijwn all the 
blyssom^p or a small trisects called ith, may attack It "I his tr/u caused as much trauhfe 
to the owners of mango groves ns the phyUoxent to the vlnc-grciwera of Franct. All ai> 
counts agree ihal the dtieaM: has becomE cniumoner of latOf and eerkiirily during my Rve 
years* cspcricnce nf the D [strict no single year appears to have been free from it If it 
once attacks one tree of a grove, all the others suffer in time, and hence it is that the 
receipts of large groves bi some years are practically niV^ while isolated trees fruit: more 
reguhirly. To give some idea of the value of the mingo ccop± It stated that when 
the fruit fails, there is a loss to the District of two lap of rupEcs. The fruit is carried 
in p^rcat quantities in carts to the ticarest raihvay statiums and sent to Amritsar, Lahorej 


The groves were divided for assessment purposes at Settle- 

III over 30 jFesuKDi' afe .,, s.gtiq urn, rncut into three classes ^as 
9ndci&3»fn>u jato^ojEiusota^e... 3,»o ,, sHown III tlie margin, With 
3rdct«»d.vderjajfei„cfage ... s.ijo ihearcas fofthe three 


plains Tahsils, There are few groves in the hiilsi though manjr 
isolated trees. If the first class gardens were in existence at the 
last Settlement, we have 5.330 acres planted since then* But many 
of the oldest groves that were In eidstence at the last Settlement 
have been cut down to pay the debts of their owners. In the 
private gardens of Hoshiirpur, the quince, apple, pear, peach, 
orange, grape, citron, shaddock, plum, Cape gooseberry, strawberry, 
guava, custard apple, kamraih (Averrhoa Carambola), and ph&lsa 
(Grevvia Asiattca) are grown. There is a very good garden at Amb, 
lately restored to the representative of the formef Jaswdl Rajds, 
where there are many fruit trees of all kinds. Melons and water" 
melons are largely cultivated in the plains, especially in the 
neighbourhood of towns. 

The principal grasses are the bantboo (bambusa stricta and 
anindinacea)* Three kinds of bamboo are grown;—ft fitagar^ 
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a very thick kind ; U) &<ins, and (3) ndi, thinner varieties. The 
bdtts grows in the Government forests of Karnpur and Bindr^ban, 
and it and the ndl are the kinds most commonly used 
for the various purposes to which the bamboo is put ; 
the ihar&tina (saccharum sara) a most useful plant : the 
leaves {kAar) are used for thatching, the sheath of the stalk 
for ropes, the stalk (idno) for cfiikst chairs, sofas, stools, &c,, while 
the tapering tops of the stem form what is called a kind 

of thin thatching : the young shoots which grow from the stumps 
in spring are eaten by cattle ; &d/ii (saccharum spontaneum) : —■ 
the leaves of this are also used for thatching, and pens cut from the 
stem ; the khabai (cynodon dactylon) t—the best grass for 
fodder ; the bagstr (andropagon ammulatus) useful for making 
ropes ; the hti :—a fine grass, growing in poor sandy soil, and 
not eaten by cattle ; the baru (sorghum_ halepens) good for 
fodder ; the dib or bulrush (typha angustifoUa) :—-the leaves are 
used for mats ; and the ndra (arundo donax) the stems are made 
into hukka tubes, chiks and baskets. This reed, when planted 
along the edges of often prevents the cutting away nf the 
banks; its roots bind the soil where it grows, and quickly spread. 

The fauna of the District presents no peculiar features. Pan¬ 
thers and a large species of wild cat are not uncommon in the 
hills. The hyaena and jackal abound, and wolves are also found 
in the Slwiliks. Tigers have occaston^ly visited the District, and 
one is said to have been shot in the lower hills in 1875. During 
the past five years, rewards to the amount of fts, 3^*^ have been 

E ald for the destruction of 67 leopards, 7 wolves, r bear and t 
yaena. Pigs are common in the hills and in the high grass 
of the ehhambs, and by the rivers, They do much harm to crops, 
and sometimes uproot a whole field in a night. Monkeys fre¬ 
quent the Sola Singly and the porcupine and ant-eater are occa* 
sionally seen. The Tynst is also sometimes met with. Antelopes 
are found alt down the Una Dun and in parts of the plains; ravine 
deer arc very rare, if not extinct. 

Of game birds, jungle fowl, pheasants and chik&r are found 
in the Sola Singhi hills; and peafowl and grey partridge are 
common everywhere, Black partridges are rare, ^ Sandgrouse 
and quail visit the District in their migrations, and snipe and other 
Tvild fowl are found in winter on the rivers and marshes. The 
snipe and duck*shooting in the ehhambs is very good. The varie¬ 
ties of hawks and owls are numerous, the latter including the 
gigantic homed ow'l. Vultures also breed in several locmities. 
The numerous groves and gardens abound with many varieties of 
smaller birds, among whom the wood-peckers, fly-catchers, mango- 
birds—sometimes, though apparently wrongly, called the golden 
oriole—and avardavats deserve special mention for the beauty of 
their plumage. The cuckoo is heard in spring and early summer 
all over the hills and in parts of the plains; while by the sides of 
the ponds and streams various kinds of kingfishers are met 
with. 
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The Bea£ and Sutlc} abound in fish of various kinds, of CHA^ItA, 
which the wtah^sir and rohu are the best. Good fishing is to be physio&l 
had where these rivers first debouch from the hills. The smaljer Aspocta* 
streams, the ehhambs, and some of the larger tanks also abound 
in fish of several species. 

Sn alfps are found all over the District, but more especially Rcptiba. 
in the hills. The most common of the deadly kinds are the 
kharapa (cobra), san&hckQr (ophioph^us elaps), Md Hrait 
(bungarus ccernleus). The last is specially plentiful in some of 
the stony valleys of the Ddn, and is called kettu ; the common 
belief is that it sometimes jumps off the ground to the height of 
five feet in attacking a man. 

The average yearly rainfall of the District is about 36inches at 
Hoshiirpur, 29 inches at Garhshankar, 3a inches at Dasiiya and Aod dimniB. 

34 inches at Una, Of the rainfall at head*quarters about ag inches 
are accounted for by the summer and 7 inches by the winter rains. 

Owing to its submontane situation Hoshiirpur never suffers from 
excessive beat, though the number of trees surrounding the Civil 
Station make it somewhat oppressive during the breaks in the rains. 

The climate is generally healthy, the soil sandy, and the water has 
no tendency to collect or stagnate, except in the Dasuya ekkamhs 
where the health of the population is not so good. 

Owing to heavy floods in the Beas a breach occurred in the Fi«d* 

Dhusl Band at the end of July 1894, moat of the ehkambs were 
flooded, thus causing great damage throughout that part to the 
kharff harvest and in a great measure taking from the samln idrs 
the profit of the valuable sugarcane crop. Compvatively large 
remissions had to be sanctioned under the djluvton rules and 
advances were given for purchase of seed and bullocks. 
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CHAP. It b/ The arch3Eological remains in this District are numerous and 
rot ivitboui interest.* The oldest are probably the remains of 
temples at Dbolbaha, 15 miles north of HoshiArpur, where some 
old Hindu or Jain sculptures were found in digging the foundations 
of a thdna. Of these sculptures many were collected and placed 
in the temple at Dholbaba, but many were left in the places where 
they were found* An inscription (never deciphered, apparently) 
is reproduced in Colonel Abbott's Memorandum on the first eight 
years of British rule in Hoshiirpur. It was probably a bati 
monument. Parts of the image are also reproduced on p^e 379 of 
the Memorandum. 

Local legends associate several places in the District nHth the 
Q Pindavas, and Sri Pandain, eighty miles north of MSjipur, which 
contains a fine well and a temple {S/imdia) served by gosdinSt 
derives its name from them, ^asuya Is mentioned in the Mahd- 
bh^rata as the residence of one King VirAla, in whose service the 
Pdndavas remained during their 13 years’ e^ile. It contains an 
.mcient fort, mentioned in the Am-i-.'tkbari, and is even now' spoken 
^ otas Virdt hi Nagri by Hindus before breakfast, ^anjgillra at 
Cy Babhaur on the Sutlej derives its name from the five stones said to 
have been used by the sons of PAndavas in the game of pdveh 
--^satdra which th^ played while their fathers unde^ent a course of 
(^asceticism. *'BbAni, seven miles west of MAbilpur, is said to be the 
■ place whfflre the PAndava^^ssed their exile, a fact commemorated 
by a shiwdia of brick. -di^Ara, r 2 miles north of JaJjon, also contains 
stone temple, said to date from the time of the PAndavas. 

EtiiJ iiErtory ^ The Jullundur DoAb at a very early jieriodwas dominated by a 
tribe of Chandarbansi RAjputs, to which consider^lc interest 
attaches from the fact that its representatives are believed still to 
’ exist in the petty RSjput kings of KAngra and the neighbouring 
hills. These princes trace their genealogy from one Susanna 
Chandra, and assert that their ancestors held MultAn and took part 
in the great war of the MahAbhArata, After the war they lost their 
country and retired under the leadership of Susanna Chandra to 
the jullundur DoAb. Here they founded a state, 'which, from its 
o^vn chronicles, as well as from scattered notices of the RAja 
Tarangini, and bints gained from inscriptions, above all from infor- 
mation left on record by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, is 
clearly proved to have maintained an independent existence in the 
DoAb for centuries before the Muhammadan conquest. Jullundur 
was its capital, KAngra being also an important stronghold. In the 
seventh century the kingdom is described by Hwen Thsang as 
beiiig 167 miles from east to west, and 133 miles from north to 
south. If these dimensions be correct, the kingdom, as General 
Cunningham points out, probably included, in addition to the plains 
portion of the DoAb and the KAngra^ Hill States of modern times, 
Chamba, Mandi, and Suket In the hills, and SatAdru or Sirhind in 
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the plains. The country was also known as Kaioeh, of unknown CHA^ a 
meaning, and Tmtgffrnia its usual Sanskrit name in the PurAnAs History, 
and in tire RA]a Tarangini. 

For detailed accounts of the kingdom of Traigartha and the 
Katoch dynasty reference may be made to the Gazetteers of the 
Jullundur and KAngra Districts. 

The precise date of the Muhammadan conquest of the District 
is unknown. According to the poet LAI man, Ibrihim of the 
Ghoriin dynasty, who ruled from 1059—99 A.D., penetrated to 
Jullundur, but when a permanent conquest was effected does not 
ap pear. 

The march of Taimdr in January 1399, after the sack of Delhi 
'and the overthrow of Ratn Sen in the SiwAiik hills, appears to 
have Iain through the Jaswan Dun When he ' entered the valley 
on that side of the ^iwAlik ‘ he learnt that Nagarkot lay thirty hs 
off, through jungles and over lofty and rugged hills. Every rdi 
and who dwelt in them had many retainers, and Taimur was 

opposed by them, but he defeated the infidels with vast slaughter, 
and captured vast herds of cattle and buffaloes. Between 
January 2 and and the a3rd of February (one month and two 
days) Taimdr fought twenty actions, and gained as ' many 
viciories. He took seven or eight forts, celebrated for their 
strength and lying * two or thteo k&s apartfroiri the inndels^ 
including one beTonging to Shaikha, a kinsman of Malik Shaikh 
Kbokhar, which was goaded into resistance and where a,000 men 
were massacred, Taimur declares that the people of these forts and 
countries had formerly paid the jtxya or poll-tax to the SultAn of 
Hindustan, but that they had ‘ for a long time past grown strong, 
and casting off their allegiance to their sovereigns; they no longer 
paid the jisya, but indulged in all sorts of opposition.'* 

At this period the Khokhars appear to .have been powerful in 
the District, but they had several rivals, and (he country was in a 
state of chaos. In 14^0 impostor, calling himself SArang 

KhAn, appeared at BajwAra, a dependency of Jullundur, and 
assembled a strong following. He advanced lo the Sutlej and 
was joined by the people oi Rupafj but Malik Suu 4 n Sbah| 
feudatory of Sirhird, defeated him, and he eed to the hills only to 
be enticed to Jullundur and put to death. In r4^vj Jasrath, the 
Khokhar, raised a serious revolt and made a firm bid for the empire 
of Delhi, but in >4^8 was defeated near KAtigra on the Beas.t 
It would appear that to this period the earliest PathAn military 
colonies are to be ascribed, for in the reign of Bahlol Lodi, 

IbrAhfm KhAn Sdr, with his son Hasan KhAn, the father of Sher 
Shah, came from AfghAnlstAn and entered the service of Muhabbat 
KhAn Sur, Dadd SAbu Khel, to whom SultAn Bahlol had given m 

■*Ellbt's j ot Hli ^ 5 ^ 5 - 
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the fargands of Hariina, Bahkila, &c., in the Punjab, and 
History. they settled in the parguna of Bajwira • Matot was also founded 
A-n. I533-4S. '"this reign bvT^tir KhiOj Yusaf Khel, from which stronghold 
Sher Shah's omcer Hamid Khin Kukar "held such 6rm posses* 
sion of the Nagarkot, Jwila, DihdawA] (Dadw^l) and Jammu hills,— 
in fact the whole hlll*counlry,—that no man dared to breathe in 
opposition to him." " He collected the revenue,” the chronicler 
adds, perhaps as a proof of an unusual equity, " by measurement 
of land from the hill people.’^ t 


^ Malot also played an Important part in Bihar's invasion, by 
‘ " which time it had come into the possession of Daulat Khdn, the 
rebellious governor of the Punjab, What occurred is told by 
B^bar himself in his Memoirs.l 

Marching from Kalanaur, B 4 bar sent on several begs to over¬ 
take Ghdzi Khin if possible, or if they failed in that to prevent the 
escape of the garrison from Malot. He then crossed the Beas 
near KahndivSn and in three marches reached Malot, into which 
Ghdzi Kh^n had thrown himself. Daulat Khdn promptly made 
overtures of peace, and B 4 bar accepted his submission and allowed 
him to retain the authority over his own tribe and villages, but 
con^scated all his other possessions. The invader then occupied 
the fort in which he found many valuable books belonging to 
Ghdri Kh 4 n, The latter, however, had made good his escape to 
the hills, leaving all his family ^ in Bihar’s hands. The fort was 
left in charge of Muhammad All Jang-Jang § and Bdbar ‘passing 
the small hills of Ab-kand by Malot' reached the Diin. Tardika, 
with Barim Oeo Matinhat, was sent in pursuit of Ghdzi Kh 4 n, and 
Kotla, which he had garrisoned, was taken, Kinkuta,[j ‘another 
strong castle near ihe Dun, but not so strong as Kotla,’ had been 
occupied by Alim Kh 4 n, after his defeat by Sutton Ibidhtm, and 
he now surrendered it to B 4 bar, who then marched down the 
Ddn to Rdpar, and shortly after defeated SoltAn Jbrdhim at 
Plnipat. 


B 4 bar had not, however^ been able to completely destroy the 
Afgbdn power in the Slwdltks or their neighbourhood. In 1556 
SuTtAn Slkandar AfghAn after his defeat by HumAyun’s generals 
lied to the SiwAtik bills, and owing to 1 he incompetence of the 
Mogbal leader who was sent to oppose him he was able to gather 
strength there for a new effort to recover his kingdom. Accordingly 
fresh forces nominally under Akbar, but in reality under the com¬ 
mand of E^itAm KhAn, were sent up, and they defeated Sikandar 
near the SiwAliks, but six months more were spent in hunting down 


'Billet's Hiitetr d IndK IV, page g«S. 
t HUter/ ol iBdUi [V, pegs 415 , 

I Slllot'i tlllUlIT d Indu, IV, >39-43. 
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Sikandar Khin, who had taken refuge in the hifls.* In Ufo CHAP.J.B. 
«. 1”’ Rhimsell m revolt against Akbar, retreated to Talwira Htat^. 
an the Beaa, after hia defeat at Gunichaur near R4hon, and there 
made nia submisaien to the Emperor, 

, Jasutvilds, 'who are 

eaminddrs h a (common) army/ required settlement, but when 

iSfL f the approach of the royal army which, under Shaikh 

?4raSXy *'■' 

th, mT ."'=.Dislrict appurs-to have acquiesced in 

domination for none of Eta chiefs appear to 

the stirring events which occurred in 
Kangra under Jahingir and .Shah Jahdn. 

sev<fal places, “"'‘•“niia*. 

That of_ S j^h yyr |amAl, 8 miles ^ of Hoshidrpur/dates 
IT 1 interestmglirdsques at ®Idna,^—- 

j '^ S' the other a little later. There is a 

S sShi s'arw^'^t at Garhshankar dated 1195 A.D, and a shrine 

at fhan^f MahT tomb of one Mdhi Shah 

at Jhangt Mdh 4 miles south-west of Mukeriin. where an 

annual fair is held, the tomb of Bulla Shah at ManaswdI and two 

S 3 ./™ A'e“Tr ie held ™ 

MehMcam, at ihe other qffetings are made for the recovery of sick 

Relics of the Muhammadan domination are few The most 4 t 

'r'.”' There tea. alaH Sne imwria "■ 

bridge which crossed the West Beln near Tdoda It was ISured 

aod reida Deputy Commissioaet, but washed away in igq. 

and replaced by a pile bridge in iSps.t ^ 

mf&eiei kT J f ' fie District. He was a man of 

sSh played oft the Sikhs against the power of Ahmad 

Sh^ Durdm, m a manner which, had not a premlture death Tut 

materiaify affected the sub- 

sequent nj$tQiy of the province* 

k..» ^^“hiin'iwadaa period the hills lemained divided I'? 

«J^Sted wiS*' h'^‘‘>n ’ ?■ «' J-™-*" «"d Datitpur me 

coDoected with this District. The Jaswao or Jaswal house first 

sepam ed I self from the great Katoeb family, and estabHshed a 

riha r.,oT'!' or Dadwal houseis an oBshoof 

e Guler fam ily, which as the slory goes, is properly the eldest 

Ef KhJ,'™ 

r.. x';;;;'?.®}!; 

+ Ellicrt-j Hijtory ef Inilt, II. p^gf tag, 

M.«,oUS? ^FHJe Abbote* 
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branch of the Katoches. Regarding the house of Dat^pur, 
Mr* Roe writes : — 

huji^ei! iffiArs the three of ThiisrA» Darerfl and KdmahS were h( 4 d 

^ ^ chief ^ but Saij PdL -1 fiiSjpiJt Chief* h^d cBtibiished hlm&dl In iama villages 

of the KamHihi 1 on the dejith of the Chdhiig chief his widnwi to proficct hef^f 

from the encroachmcni of Saij Pdh caflecl m the ^sistmce of RrijA K^haji Chand (of 
, The usual resitU foTbwed : lh« widow w.us allowed to retain the Darara vlltiij^ 
for her roainiedianae for llftp and ihc Rijii took all the rest af the comitry, and ^tabiEshed 
his capital at Datirpur.'* 

The Jaswil R^jis built the fort at Lasira, which lies dose to 
Jaljon, and that at Rdjpura not far from Amb, which was dismantled 
at annexation, the adjacent buildings being restored to the family 
in 1877. They also own the beautiful garden at Amb, which con¬ 
tains some fine cypress trees of great age, laid out some la 
generations ago. 

The Jandbdn tahika across the Sutlej was held by the R^jd of 
Kahlur, who still owns the adjoining hills; and ialtika Talhati 
us^ to be under the R^jA of Kutlehr, one of the petty KAngra 
chiefs. 

Under the Sikhs the history of the plains portion of the District 
ts intimately connected with Jullundur, and it was early overrun by 
Sikh adventurerfi. For a full and connected account of the rise 
and fall of the Sikh mtsls in the jullundur Dodb reference may be 
made to the Jullundur District Gazetteer from which the following 
notes on the misls which established themselves in the Hoshiarpur 
District are extracted ; — 

Jftssa Sin^h. the founder of the Rfimsnrhln mi*t had, in 1752, tnkcti service with 
Adfnn Bej;, but on his dooiir ho eo^uered o considerable tract in the Rotth'west «f the 
Jullundur Dodb rUo c-ime Inta c-ollkkon with S^^diir ManfSa. Singh of Gjirhdlw^ 
□f the D^tnwdla mii/, but in 1776 he was driven acnos iHe Sutlej by tht! Kunhya n.nd 
other misls* In 178j thff pu?rer roused the jeatauay of the Suloircb^uis .ind 

th^ allied them&etvesjwith S^fa£x Chaitd of Kingr^i whs recnllki Jas$a Singh and tliiiit 
^bbdl him to rocovcr h\s lost tnrciiKy. Hli sorn Jodh Singh succeeded hSni In iSoi aiMl 
m 1805 ii£$^ed Ljcd Lake in hts gursiut of HdkaF, hut In 1S16 disenaq^ms In hb fnniily 
led to the interventimt of rtanjft Singh who seized all hii terriionfis. These Liy mostly In 
DasuyaTnhsEL ^ 

The Fnizullnpurln or Smghpuria mrti hud held Patti In Hoshiarpur TahsUp but in 
iSij they lost it to Mohknm Chand* Ranjft Singh's geneniU and thya .^|i iheir 

tfirrlturiei north of the Einlej. These irvcliitled the ^uQi-wesI; of Hoahi^iir T?ih»n and 

prohably part of Dmdya. 

StroraSin^h. onn of the of the Krora Singhm mis!^ tods penscssTOn of Hariaiut 

and Sktm Chaiidsi, which latter placCt with ^me other villages, passsl on his d^h to the 
famous Jodh Singh of KaIsLit, 

Hnri Singh, the founder of the Si^lba fani tly, jcHUcd TAra Singh, Ghaiba, and 
ronqucretl the country about Garhshankar. He was attneked by Ghumand Chand 
Katoch, of Kingra^ but with the aid of Khuahhdl Singh, FaizullapurL-i, defeated him. Soon 
afterwards, ha«Tr.n{5T, he htnudf quarrelled with f<hushha) Singh, who supported 
the JaswAl RAjA, and driven to seek a refuge in PhagwAm. 

■ Manaa Singh di Garhdtwdbi was hereditary chuu^itj of that dependeticy, but having 
Ealim into airears with his TOtaulc he was iniprisuned at Tjihore. Thcni-e he e^aped 
fmned the DalawAU i«tif and become indepefident. Jasaa Singh, RAnigarhia* dopr^i^" 
him of his territories, but he reenvered them with the aid of the Kanby^ Hs crandaon 
Mahtib Singh was again dispossessed by the RAmgarliiis, and when Sanstr ^and of 
KAngra attempted to canuucr the Dalb. ^SahiAh Singh accompanied Fateh Singh, Ahlu^ 
wilia^ and waa killed [n helping to rabc the stt^o of DnrAJi. 

in the bills ihe RSjis of Jas^vSn and Dat 4 rpur remained 
in undisturbed possession of their States until A. 0 . 1759 
when encroachments by the Sikh Chiefs who had already 
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estabJishetl themselves in the plains, commenced. Sardir CHAP, I, b. 
Gurdit Singh of Santokhgarh seized the whole of the Babhanr Hint™ 
tfihika aiid a quarter of Una ; Sard^r Hari Singh of Si^Iba in the 
Amb 4 la District took Nurpur, and the of Jaswdn purchased Tiw t,f 
peace by giving up half the revenue of ManaswdL The told&a of 
Takhtgarh was taken by SarcUr Budh Singh of Garhshankar. 

All these eventually gave way before the power of Ranji't Singh 
under whose rule the whole District -ivas included before tbe 
close of A.D, 1818. In 1804 tiijd Sansir Cband of K^ngra 
had seized Hoshiarpur, but was expelled by Ranjft Siugh and 
shortly after, the Rdjds of Jaswdn and Dat^rpur tvere cot^elled 
to recognize his supremacy; but he soon began to disclose further 
designs. At the commencemcin of the cold season of 1816 he 
appointed a grand rendezvous of all his forces, personal and 
Iribulary, at Siilkot, the Hill Chiefs among the rest being expected 
to attend with their contingents. The Rijds of Nurpur and Jaswiri 
failed to obey the summons, and as a penalty Ranjh Singh imposed 
fines designedly fixed beyond their ability to pay. Riji Umed 
Singh of jaswin resigned his dominion to the usurper receiving 
a. jdgir of Rs. i,^»oo per annum. Datdrpur fell soon afterwards, 
fn 181S Gobind Chand, the RAjd, died, and his son was held in 
durance until he consented to yield up his territory, taking a jdgir 
in exchange. 

The comparatively small portion of the District which was s-kkw-fi*. 

not held by ydjffrrfdrr formed park of the Jullundur iurisdiction, and ^ 

was governed by deputies of its governors. In the hills and the 
Jaswin Diin almost the whole country was how’cver held in jdgir 
the principal y'djf/rAirj being the tfa*R 4 jds of Jaswin and DaMrptir* 
the Sodhfs of Anandpur, and Bcdi Bikrama Singh, whose head¬ 
quarters were at Una. Below the SiwAUks, HAjfpur and MukerUn, 
with a l^ge tract of country, n-ere held by Sher Singh (afterm^ards 
MahArija), and governed by SardAr Lahna Singh, M'ajithfa, as his 
a^ent. The country round Dasuya was given to ShAhzAda TAra 
Stngh, a supposititious son of Ran]it Singh. Besides these, many 
vill^es in the plains vrere held by descendants of the Sikh adven¬ 
turers who had firsi rllvided the country. These men were, however 
gradually shorn by Ranjft Singh of many of their acquisitions. 

The monuments of the Sikh religion are mainly found in 

Una TahsO. The chief are^ meqtib 

Tomb of BAha. Gurditta at Ktratpur, 6 miles south-east of 
Anandpur, about 350 years old, Managed by tbe 
Sodhfs of Anandpur. 

Anandpur r Samddh built over tbe spot where Guru Gobind 
Singh, the loth Sikh Guru, burnt the head of his 
father Tegh BahAdur, executed at Delhi in 1675 
A.D, In llie possession of a community of 
Nikangs. 

MAiri, 9 miles north-c^st of nfubArakpur: shrine of Gum 
BarbhAg Singh, maintained by the Guru of Kart Arp un 
■Large fair duringtheHoli. 
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‘ There are several forts at Una built by the Bettfs during the 
troublous times of Sikh dominion and still tn possession of that 
clan. There is also a dharmMa at Jandoli, 6 miles north of 
JMahilpuri where an annua! fair is held. 

r The District was annexed by the British with the rest of 

the Jullundur.Doib at the ebse of the first Sikh War. Mr. J. 
(afterwards Lord) LawTence became the ■ first Commissioner of 
the trans-Sutle) ^States in March 184^, and (he Division was 
administered by Kim in direct correspondence with the Supreme 
Government until 1848, when the Commissioner was made 
subordinate to the Resident at Lahore, and in 1849, when the 
rest of the ^ Punjab was annexed, to the Board of Administration. 
The Hill Chiefs were disappointed tvhen our rule began that they 
did not gel back the possessions which they had held before 
Ranjit Singh laid hands on them ; and when in 1848 the second 
Sikh War began, the Rdjds of Jaswin. Datdrpur and Kdngra raised 
the standard of revolt. Lord LauTence. who happened to be at 
Faihdnkot, stvept rapidly down the Dun with 500 men and 4 
guns. The Rdj4 of Datdrpur was made prisoner without a blow, 
out the Jas^^'dn Rdj4 resisted and bis two positions at Amb and 
Akhrot were attacked and earned with some little loss. The Rdjis 
were deported, their palaces razed, and their possessions confiscated. 
Bedi Bikrama Singh of Una also joined the insurgents and marched 
towards Hoshidrpur, He had halted at Maili, 8 miles from that 
place, when he heard of the defeat of the Rdjd of Jaswdn, and ’ 
ned to the camp of Slier Singh. His possessions were confiscated, 
but at the end of the war he gave himself up and was allowed to 
reside at Amritsar. 


The Mutiny did not greatly affect the District. Some native 
troops were queered at Hoshidrpur, and the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Colonel Abbott, proceeded to strengthen the Tahsfl, and 
remove into it two guns from the lines of the native troops of 
where they were in dangerous proximity to the 
33rd Native InfThe Post Office Wtis reinoved frotn Can¬ 
tonments to I he Civil LJnes^ and a system of night patrolling was 
organized by the Deputy Commissioner with his Assistants, 
Lieutenants W. Paske and F. }. Millar. The station was guarded 
by about 800 men of the A hid w Alia, Rajauri, Mandi and TiwAna 
levies and by part of the Sherdil battalion of 
fb! M^ay *857 the prisoners were removed into 

the BajwAra Fort which was adapted to answer the use of a jail 

by the usual 

^ t atJve Infantry, A conspiracy was discovered 

amongst the prisoners, and the five ringliders were executed 

Sb?b"whrsD^aT‘'^ were caused by servants from 

an? bv ^5^v ^ that station, 

miles in ca^hoi^e a JuUutidur Mutineers, who marched 130 
miles m 54 hours, and escaped along the hills across the ^utlei 

dOTwaTcintinued'at*^*’^*^ *i<^ad-quarters. The internal administra¬ 
tion nas continued as usual j the people of the District subscribed 
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htti lown ol CHAP. r. B. 

Hoshiirptir was illuminated on the news of the capture of Delhi. o.^— 

Since the Mutiny the history of the District is nr\nf\r,=n« « . 
Minimsed in the notices of Plague and Famine given on pages J0-3 r ‘taMuby." 
and ,„ Section H of Chapter l[ below. There <r?ie® riols 
" j owing to the coincidence of the Dasshra 

and the Muharram, and in 1898 the enforcement of Plague reFu- 
lations led to a serious not at Garhshankar. ^ “ 

Some conception of the development of the District sinre it n t 
came into our hands may be gathered from TaWe No, 1, which 
gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearlv DerJods fir 
as they are available j while moat of the other tables in Part B 
of this work give comparative figures for the last few years 
Inone respect however, the District is retrogressing; and that 
IS m the yearly increasing area which is being rendered barren by 
the action of the hill lorrenis or an account of which has 
been given in Chapter [, A. It has been calculated tfyit from W 

sand by the acuon of these torrents; but on the other hand oc 826 
acres of unculturable sand have in the same way according to the 
returns been improved in various degrees. This latter figure U 
however, probably considerably exaggerated. ^ ' 

Mukenin in the northern comer of the District, indudinff the 
f the Siwilik Range i Haridna and Hoshfdrpur 

from the Chintpumi Range to the Jullundur boundary; Una and 

Garhshankar in the southern portion of the District, the watershed 
of the Siwdhks forming the houndary between them. The Distric* 
bounties have been hardly changed since annexation the itmin 
addition being Jandbdri. which was transferred'from the 
Ambdla Distnct in 1S50. In 1861 the Hariina TahsN was 
abolished, and its western portion, comprising the Tinda Police 
junsJctjon, was made over to Mukeri^n Tahsi'I, the head-quarters 
of which were transferred to Dasdya. The hill portions, r e those 
o the east oH.je Siwiliks, of Tahsils Haridna and Hoshikrpu;, 

the rest of the Harisfna Tahsil Wed S 

Hoshiirpur, which on the other hand parted with the Mahilour 
to Gmhshankar, The of Bhpga, a group of^ao 

tillages half way between Han£na and Garhdiwdla, forms oart of 
the territory of the R^ji of Kapurthala. Soon aftcr^neSion 
It was assigned to the late Kanwar Suchet Singh, younger 

a short time it ime unfer 
British rde, enjoymj during that time the advantage of a settlement 
on British principles. Afterwards Kan war Suchet Singh obtained 
a cash allowance, and the reverted to the Kapmhala State. 

The majonty of the in this Distnct are comparatively small; 
further mention mil be made regarding some of them in the notices 
of the le^mg famiLes. It is only necessary to say here that in 
1877 the Government restored to Mlin Rugnith Singh laswjri 

of held origlnaily by his greatJiiidfatber 

RdJA Umed Singh in the Una Dun. * “ latRcr 
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The following is the hst of the Deputy Commissioners who 
chap. 1 , B. ijavg charge of the District since anneKation 
History* 

Pepttty Commia* 
niotxTWr 


Hfunn o\ Oilceci-. 


From 


To 


Mf.R N.Cu»t 
Mr. R/F. JenJiilia 

Mt J. RiclMlta 
Mijor SntJodwH Abbott ■liV 
D- SSinHP 
Maivr Ymmg 

CoflofuL W* R- Elbot «-* 

Major Ar L- Buak *•* 

Mr. H. E, Forkios i-ft 

Mr, LoiIIb Saandofs -* 

MrF. E/Moorv 
CanUtn G. Gondi^^p Vomaf ^ 

Mr, W- Coldairewn — 

Malar C M.G. Kotle ^ 

Mr. W. Coldatrtam ^ 

Mr.F.D’O. Bullock 
Mr. "Wi Colilatf*ttin 

Mr. Cb a R.'D'C' rww ^*m 

Mr G L- Smilh PH 

CaptaaTi J- A L. Montfom«i7 
Mr. J DnimmOTid 
M C. A. Roo i-H- 

Cotorucl H. V- Riddle »» 

Mr G Rnox •IM hl-l 

Mr« a. CLuko l-H I-H 

Mr G+Koox 

Limileunt-ColOTiel W. Parker 
Mr, C- R- Hawkina *_ 

Mt. R L Harfli 

CapUirv J. A Lb Montforoery 

MTUG.M.Rfmnre 

Mf. R. M. D*ne « 

Mr, A C Mitnhall 

Mr R M. Dane ^ 

Calonjcl H. M* M. Wood 

Mr»E B Siceddiad 

Mr. H.ARoao 

Mr^ E. B £tecdraj|.B 

Mtb It. A. Rose 

Mr. Ei B. SteHmao 

Mr+ R. S/kep „ 

Mr- M W- Footon p*. 

Mr E B. Steodinaa ^ 

Mr W. S Tolbert *** 

Mr. E B SE<eedmaji .*■- 

Captain E- 

Ltoote^mil Fp E. Bridibtw 
Captain £ lof^Ua 
Mr H, A. Ro« 

Captah E rnglk _ 

Mr W*S, Ta!Wt «* 

Captain £ LoglLt 

Mr. C. H. Atklm ^ 

Captain E, Inglb mm 

Mr A E Maitlftisau 

Major E, In^lix 

Mt i S Donald, cj.t, ^ 

Mr F T EKifm 

Mr M S D ButJer 

MrP f Fagafi 

Mr- S- WilbmfotCB ^ 

Mr. C. RectauJ 


April ifi+5 

Nffremb« 

5tb Oclabcr tSs^ 

2^th h\j I $55 

itrth March i$5di 
TOth April i$5$ 

J4th March t$5p 
Slh iSd4 .« 

February »066 
i6tb Apil iS^ 'n 
j o£kh bfarcb iS^l 
ipth May i&7‘ m, 

I 3jd Marob 1673 M* 

: yth Fobmarj r®;;6 
aSih March t3;g 
iitk December 1S75 
E^th April iflfla 
i4±b DGoembex iSSo 
7tb June lS$J ii„ 
5^h May 18S3 
3fdjttlyi8&3 
gtJl ]uly 1883 **, 

i Stb August .8Sj 
alth Fcbryafyi834 
tit Angost 
(5tb Juive 1885 .u,* 
aiivt fioly tMs ■-* 
agth laitiiary 1S87 
Sth Febmaiy 1S&7 
Mh April t8$7 ^ 
gth laoaiiry 
iTtb Match iSBft 
May 16S8 
iSth Jnite 1889 
4 t h lut y iAfl9 ^ 
6th March i%o 
ft4ih Noremto 1S90 
1ft April 

^jrd April » 

i4th Tamjajy JB91 
15th Fehnajlry 189® 
iith April --p 
rpth April 18^ '- 
Ij 37th Inly 1^1 ■« 

_ ifl De^fnber i%J 

3rd lanuary 1893 
14th. April 1893 
October 1893 
Jib November 1693 
6tHMa|r^894 *- 

6th luoe •AH- 

g^rd May i095 -» 
June 1895 
14th Atjguft 1S96 

i4tlt October 1896 
iCth April 1896 ,« 
lat lUBO 1S97 
t4th March 1698 
33fd May 1899 
?3fd Touuary 1900 
2jlh October i^oo 
57th Aulfuit 19^1 
2«th Noyember 1901 


a^tk November 1849. 

5ih Ocf abcr 1F54. 

77th Inly 1855. 

I9tb Maieh 1855. 
nth April 1858. 

?4lh March 1859. 

, 8th May 18^ 

9th Februwy 1866^ 

loth April i866. 

15th March 1871. 

Sth hlay 1871. 

3rd March 1873- 
5th Febmafy 
38tk Marek 1879. 
llth December 187?" 
5th April iSSOi 
t4tk December 1880+ 
i-. 26th April 1882, 

... ayth May 1663. 
and Inly 1883. 

« ^ &th inly 18S3- 
«H I Mtb Aegust 1683. 
i** a7th Febmary 1884 
31 at Inly 1884 
14th June 
ioib July t88s ^ 

«. aSth jaauaiy i8S7* 

71b February 1887* 

M- igth April i8^p 
Sth lanoaty iw. 

»I t&h March l 8 S 0 ^ 
adtb May lESS* 

„ tyth June 1889. 

3rd Inly 1889- 
*„|5ib March iSgo. ^ 

... I a3rd November 

*„'3islMajch 891. 
asBd April 1S91. 

ijtb lonuarj 897. 
j.Ttb Febroory 
icprti April *8ia. 
iBtb April 1895* 
adth Inly 189^ 

3Qrth n' vcmber iS^T. 

and Junuary 1893- 

13th April 1893 
aand October 1^3. 
6th Notfcmber 1893. 
jth May 1894 
yth Juno 1894, 

I aa nfl May 1895- 
a3fd Juno 1S95, 
i^h AugtiTt ^896. 
jtb October t^6u 
tjtb April 1897. 

3lit May .$97- 
i^th March iBgR 
aaud May 1899^ 
27 pdlaiiuary igog, 

; afitb October rgoOv 
«« J abth Augoit 
^ I tgrii NQvember tg^i, 

! and Janaoty 
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Section C.^Population. 


Onmg to the large area of uncuUurable land in the SlirdUkii 
Hoahidrpur only stands yth among the Districts of the Punjab 
in density of total population on total area] but q[itb the exception 
of Simla no District has so great a density on the area actually 
cultivated, there being 86^ persons to the square mile of 
cultivation. The pressure of the rural population is also 
heav^, the District standing 3rd (after Simla and Kdngra)i 
in this respect with S04 to the square mile of cultivation and 
and (after Jullundur) with 640 to the square mile of cuUurable 
area. And, though the pressure on the soil is considerably 
lessened by the extensive gracing grounds in the Siw 4 ltks, which 
still provide subsistence for considerable numbers, the denuda- 
tion of the hilhsides has deprived a corrsiderable population of 
their means of subsistence and the cultivated and culturabie 
areas in the plain, already insufficient for the needs of the people, 
are being constantly diminished by the destructive action of the 
hill streams, which ^ear by year cut away good soil and leave 
unproductive sand in its place. As will be seen emigration has 
done much to relieve the pressure of the population. 


The populalion and density of each Tahsfl is shown in the 

margin, the density being 
that of the total popula* 
lion on the total area. 
It will be seen that the 
density in Una is much 
below the average of the 
District. 
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The District contains 11 towns and s,ti7 villages, and the 

l^opulation of the former 
ts shown in the margin. 
At the Census of 1901 
every town in the District, 
with the exception of 
Una, showed a decrease 
tr» Its populafion. The 
tow'n of Hoshiirpur itself 
showed an apparently 
large decrease, from 
. . =ti099 souls in tSpi to 

17,037 in 1901, but >n the former year it included the outlying area 
of KhSnpur* which had a population of 3,183 souls in 1901. The 
population of the two areas combined had decreased by over 
4 per cent. Tdnda-Urruur had decreased from 11,633 to 10,347, 
or by nearly > 7 per cent., and Haridna had lost a sixth of its 
populaiion of tbyt. Only 7 per cent, of the population live in the 
towns. 
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The average popuhtion of the village in this District is CHAP. I, c. 
433 soufs. The villages in the plains are much the same as those Population, 
in other parts of the Punjab plains. The houses are flat-roofed 
and made of mud^ att being collected together in one place; their 
frortts are built lacing inwards, .and the backs of the outeritiost 
houses form as it were the outer village wall. The entrances into 
a village are few and narrow, and as the land immediately round 
the village site is usually well manured and valuable, the ap* 
proaches are hemmed in with thorn hedges to prevent cattle 
damaging the crops. One or tw'o big trees, as the pifxit or bor^ 
are generally found near the village, under w'bich the elders 
assemble to dUcuss matters of village importance. 

The hill villages are different. There the houses are not aH 
built together, but as in Kdngraevery man resides on his own farm, 
and in one corner of it builds his cottage. The house {ckhappar) 
is constructed of dry bricks, generally with a double roof. On 
ihe lower floor {b^kar) resides the owner with his family ; on the 
upper storey {chri) he puts the lumber of his bouschold and the 
grain of last harvest. During the rains many families sleep in the 
upper storey. The upper roof is always made of thatch, thick, sub¬ 
stantial, and neatly trimmed. The front space is kept clean and 
neat, and the whole is encircled by a hedge of trees and brambles, 
which maintain^ privacy and afford material for renewing dilapida¬ 
tions. The habitations are generally built facing Inwards to the 
courtyard. The higher caste Rdjputs build iheii houses in the 
highest and most secluded places, the tenants and lower caste 
people being only allowed to build below. Hence it comes that 
in the hills the tenants are often found cultivating the best low- 
lying lands of a village, the homestead lands of the high-caste 
proprietors being very poor and stony. 


Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the District as it 
stood at the three enumerations of iSSi, 1891 and 1901. 

The population in 1868 was 937,699 (so 3 i 744 males and 
433,955 females), and the density 417 9 per square mile. The 
decrease in the decade 186S—tSSi was 3*9 per cent. Bad har¬ 
vests and the continued unhealthiness of the District in the years 
preceding ihBi had a considerable effect, directly or indirectly, on 
the numbers of the people, and part of the decrease was attributed 
to the action of the chos and to the denudation of the lower hills. 
The large canal works at Rupar, in the Ambala District, had also 
attracted a number of workmen in that direction, while the open¬ 
ing of canals in Ferozepore attracted emigrants to that District. 
In the decade 1881—1891 there was an increase of is‘a per cent., 
but that ot >891—t90t again showed a decrease of -s's per cent, in 
the population of the District. This is chiefly accounted for by 
emigration, and it is noteworthy that the female population had 
only decreased by 7,683, while the male had fallen by 14,194 or 
nearly twice as many—facts which indicate that the decrease was 
not of a permanent character. 
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The marginal table shows the fluctuations in the population 

of each Tabsfl 
since 1 8 8 t . 
There was an in¬ 
crease of population 
li^ all four Tahslls 
in the decade 1 881 
*—tSgi! followed by 
a general decrease 
in t89[—'t 901. 
Tbls decrease is 
probably most per¬ 
manent m HoshiAr- 
pur Tahsi'L In all 
tour Tabslls the 
decrease in population is most marked in the SirwAl and Bel 
Assessment Circles.* 

The following table shows the effect of migration 

on the population of the Disirict according to the Census of 

1901 :— 
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The bulk of the im¬ 
migration is from the Dis¬ 
tricts and States in India 
noted in the margin. 
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The ecnlgra* 


tlOR IS 


mainly 


to the Districts 
and States noted 
in the margin. 


its nett inter* 
change of popu* 
lation with the 
Districts and 
States India 
which mainly 
affect its popula¬ 
tion are noted in 
the margin. 

Compar i s o n 
with the hgures 
of [3^1 shows 
that Hoshidrptir 
lost, by intra- 
Provincial migra¬ 
tion a 1 o n e j 
100,47a souls in 
1901, or 45*740 
more than in 
i89[. 


Taking the figures for intra-Imperial migration, i e., those for 

[.a»»bjr latra'lmptrta] mtgnliDa migration n 

India, both With- 
in the Punjab 

Total gj. 

other Provinces in tndia, we have the rnarginal data. 


The consequence of the great and increasing pressure of the 
population on the soil is that twice as many people have emigrated 
from as have intmigrated into the I district, and-the low percentage 
of males among the Immigrants shows how almost wholly such 
imrnigration as has taken place is of the reciprocal type. The 
emigration, on the oth^ hand, is chiefly permanent, except to the 
two neighbouring Districts of jullundur and GurdAspur, where the 
presspe of population is almost as great as in flosluSrpur itself 
and into which a good deal of the emigration is reciprocal. Ex¬ 
cepting abnormal Simla, Hoshidrpur gives to every District more 
than It takes from It; but especially it sends its surplus population 
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to the fertile plains of Jullundur and to the State of Kapurtha!a> 
and to the canals of Amritsar and the river valley of Ferozepore 
and Ludhidna, The high proportion of males among the emigrants 
to Rdwdpindi and Simla snows how temporair is the nature of the 
emigration to those Districts. Immigration by caste is shown in 
Table 9 of Part B. 

The figures for age, sex and civil condition by religions are 
given in detail in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement 
shows the ago'distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes:— 
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Both the birth-rate amd death-rate of the District are normal. 

The quinquennial average of births is 39,937, or 40*3 per 
ttfiVy^ofthe population. The highest number recorded was in 
1899, vi3„ 4 Si 9 & 3 i the lowest rn 1901, via., 31,606. The fol- 
owing table shows the figures by religion and sex:— 
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The quinquennia] average of deaths for the past five years is CHAPJ, C. 
,^4,67 3, or 35 per miile of the population. The average rate Population 
in this period was 35“ i for Hindus and 34'6 for Muhammadans. 

deatb-f^^ 


The death-rates for the past five years are given in the 
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The commonest diseases are fevers and bowel complaints. 
Small-pox has decreased considerably since the introduction 
of vaccination. Goiire is common in the liilly tracts and in 
the north of Dasdya, vrhere there Is much canal irrigation; 
and guinea-worm in iaMkas Darera and KamAhl In Dasuya and 
iai^da Manaswfll in Garhshankar, where the people drink tank- 
water. Venereal disease is very common in the hills. 

Small pox is not treated at all by the native doctors^ being 
allowed to run its course, because it is considered to be a visita-. 
tion of the goddess Sftia and must be submitted to without a 
murmur. This is the Baid theory. The Yuniini Hakfm believes 
that all human systems have this vims in them, some more and 
some less: and being a natural virus it should be allowed to come 
out naturally and thus got rid of, medicines being forbidden, 
lest they retard or suppress the efflorescence of the virus and 
cause the death of the patient the more easily on that account. 

Vaccination is now an established institution in the District 
as far as primat)' operations are concerned. Difficulties are still 
experienced in collecting children and in procuring buffalo calves 
for acting as vaccintfers, but they are not serious. Re-vaccina¬ 
tion, however, is as yet far from satisfactory. People do not come 
forward readily and Kence the occurrence of occasional epidemics 
of small-pox. 
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Epidemics of malarial fever follow heavy monsoons, and they 
are severe chle% In the swampy portions of the District. Better 
parts of the District also suffer owing to the existence of numerous 
small marshes. In the tMnds of HdjJpur and Mukeriin rice is 
largeiy^ cultivated on the Shah Nahr Canal. The malaria cam-ing 
mosiquitos (the anopheles) are found everywhere after the rains. 
Instructions have been issued throughout the District to destroy 
all the haunts of the anopheles by idling up pools and depre$'< 
sions near and within village premises, but no one as yet seems 
to heed the advice. 

The District Board distributes quinine gratis throughout the 

Distn^ during the malarial season, through village lambardirs 
&c. The system of selling pice packets through post offices did 
not succeed and has therefore been given up. 

A low intellectual condition amounting in rare cases to im¬ 
becility is sometimes found co-existent irith the affection of goitre 

common in some & the 
hill villages m this Distnet, particularly in the tAdnds of Hiiipur 
Amb, Una and Anandpur. The disease is commonly attributed 
to the water of the mountain streams. The afflictipn is much more 
common across the Bcas in the KSngra District than it is here ■ so 
common indeed, that when a betrothal is arranged there there is 
always an inquiry made as to whether or not the bride is afflicted 
with goitre. The Chdhng tribe, located in the hills of Taona 
rh^ and m the Bah* villages of Kam^hi, is closely allied to the 
Ghirth tribe of the p^ra District. They are, however, very 
different in physique, the CbAhngs being far superior. The differ¬ 
ence IS ascribed by the people to the fact that the ChAhnes drink 
good water, and not the water of the hill-streams such 
Kdn^ Ghirths drink. The Ghirths are a feeble race; mid suffe? 

(Filaria Medinensis) is found 
n Ia** ^*stnct, about Gwhi Manasw'dl, and also in the hills near 
DatArpur, where people dnnk tank w'ater. ^ 

1 pla^iie in the Punjab dates from the infertfrtn 

of K hatk&T Kaldn, a village near the Banga-Nawashahr Road X 
JuJlund^ The ^I'sease is supposed to have been introduced 
by a Brahman named Rdm Saran, who returned from Harder 
m a state of high fever on April 98 th, .897, and died shortfy 
afterw'ards, but plague chd not assume an epidemic form 
village unUl the following September. lorm m ihe 

In December plague was found in Hoshidrpur in the villarrp 

of BirAmpur, m March the town of Garhshankar was attacked 3 
^ the folUjtng July some 70 villages in Jullundur and 16 
Hoshiirpur had been infected. Prompt and vigorous meiuris 
were undertaken to combat the disease* tb^v . j ! 

(•) complete evacuation of the infected village \^forced bv 
inner cordon round the village site f<»\ v ^ 

inhabitants to the lards belonging to tiie villaee eniorelit 
as might be, V an ooler efr<l» round 


* Bih fniffl iikn9, la t4$, tiibituton. 


boundary, 
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(3) segregation of ihe stc1< and contactSj (4) disinfection of 
the village. In addition an elaborate and searching system of Population, 
observation was applied to the suspected area, and everything was 
done to encourage the people to submit to inoculation. These 
measures were received by the people with varying degrees of cor¬ 
diality ; occasionally with hearty co-operation, more generally with 
passive obstruction, and the opposition culminated in an attach on 
the Police which took place at Garhshankar in Boshilrpur on April 
2nd, 1898. The Police Bred on the mob and the town was forcibly 
evacuated. After this there was no more active resistance to 
plague operations, the people more and more learnt to recognize 
their utility, and the figures for the first three years seem to show 
that the disease was at any rate being held in check. 

In the autumn of 1900 the outer cordon was abolished by the 

orders of the Government 
of India, and in June 1901 
w'hen plague had spread 
widely over the Punjab the 
last remnants of compul¬ 
sion with regard to plague 
operations were withdra'ivn. 

In the autumn of 1902 a 
scheme of inoculation on 
a grand scale was sanc¬ 
tioned for the Province, and 
6 Europeait and t Native 
Doctors were attached to 
the District for the pur¬ 
pose, A considerable mea¬ 
sure of success was ob¬ 
tained, 158,550 persons 
being inoculated between 
October 1903 and April 
1903. Full information as to the history of plague is to be founa in 
the Report on the Outbreak of Plague in Jullundur and Boshidrpur, 

1897-98, by Captain James, l.M.S,, and subsequent annual reports. 

The rate of infant mortality is peculiarly high among girl Costcnni »■»> 
children, as already noticed under vital statistics. There is general Wrtk? 

rejoicing in a house when a son is born \ numbers of congratula¬ 
tions are offered, and little presents brought which are the per¬ 
quisite of the midwife {dai). The common khabak ^rass is an 
ordinary sign of copgmtulaiion, the happy father having some of 
ii put into his p&gri by bis friends and neighbours. The women 
also visit the mother, and sing-songs at her house. The father 
on his part is supposed to show his joy by a distribution of gur 
and pice to the poor. If a girl is born there are no congratula¬ 
tions, no singing, and no distribution of charity. Among Jats and 
others, the first child should be bom at the house of the mother’s 
parents and among the well-to-do she generally goes there for 
subsequent conBnenients, 
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The number of males in every »0,000 of both sexes ts 
shown below: — 
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These fibres show that the number of females is slowly but 
surely increasing in proportion to the number of males, ^ 

The marginal table shows the number of females to 

every i^ooo males 
under five years of 
age as returned! in 
the Census of 1901. 
It will be seen that 
the proportion of girl 
childrei} to boys Is 
fairly good among 
Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, but low 
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-- - - - among the Sikhs,— 

an effect apparently of the tendency to treat girl children with 
less care than boys. 

The pnpoirUoa* The vital Statistics given above show that there are iQ''i 
o<tit«f«xH. female to aro male births, that boys are bom to 

every 100 girls. Further, as already pointed out, the female 
death*raie is markedly in excess of the male in the earlier ages 
of life, and continues to exceed it in the later periods. The 
result is that in all the maTn religions the ratio of females to 
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marked feature of which is the bw ratio amo^Ig’Tdth '^Hmdus 

and Sikhs in the 
S—I a age period. 

Hifidui iHHP »» ^1 The Rdjputs show 
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irtMiai- Betrothal among Hindus takes ularp ;« 

infancy. Boys are sometimes married at the age of 9^0^ 1^^ 
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and girls sometimes at the age of from 5 to 7. Among the CHAP. I, C- 
higher classes of Hindus marrisige of gii'Is is sonielinies postponed popui^- 
to near the age of puberty. Among Rajputs, it is said, marriage tion. 
takes place later than among other classes; the rule being that 
the more Strictlyis observed, the less is the supposed bgt^«t 3 iai aad 
necessity for an early marriage. The RAjputs ofterij perhaps ’ 

generally, do not marry their daughters before they are 16: some¬ 
times not until they are 20 or 45, U is probable, however, when 
the marriage is delayed beyond the 19th year, there is some 
difficulty in finding a match of suitable blood, for Rajputs have 
the strictest rules as to the gets or septs into which their 
daughters may many', and generally follow a law of kypergamy. 

Among Brahmans and Khatris if a man remain a bachelor till he 
is of full age, it becomes a difficult thing for him to get a wife, 
because all the girls who might suit him are either betrothed or 
married off. A man of 30 who has never been married, or a 
widower of mature years, has sometimes to pay amon^ the upper 
classes of Hindus ks. 1,500 to Rs. fora bride. Among 

Muhammadans boys are sometimes married at the age of 1 3 or 15, 
and girls at the age of from 8 to 13; hut among the upper classes 
manwc of giris is often delenred till puberty or even till some 
time ^ter it. Among the lower classes girls-are married at an 
early age, or sometimes, following the enample of Hindus, during 
infancy. These are indications of a general rule that among 
Muhammadans of the old stock, girls are married at from 1510 18 , 
while Muhammadans, whose conversion to IsUm is of compara¬ 
tively recent date, cling somewhat to the Hindu fashion of their 
forefathers. Among Jats consummation lakes place permanently 
aflertihe tiroja (or third going of the bride to her husband's house), 
not after the mttkl&va. 

There are three kinds of marriage recognised—(i) pun Fe«u*ctw«d* 
without price, (3) for a bride price, (3) by exchange 

involving a reciprocal betrothal. There is also an informal form 
of marriage known as chddar. It is a general rule that the woman 
enters her husband's got. 

Among high class Rijputs is the only respectable method 
of marriage ; but among the lower Rdjput gdts, who have aban¬ 
doned hypergamy,and among Khatrfs and Suds it seems generally 
practised. It is not uncommon for a man to pay a sum of money 
m public before witnesses for a girl, taking in return, until the 
marriage comes off, a bond for the amount, so that if the girl's 
father refuses to consummate the marriage the money can be sued 
for as an ordinary bonded debt. Jats and Sainis will bi^ wives 
from any class, from Labdnds, Lohdrs, Jhfwars and even ChamArs 
and marry them by ehidaf ’andfisi ; the children are recognised as 
legitimate. This kind of union is known as dhrelt and a proverb 
runs :— 

Dhrel ran khari iurt, 

Dane muk/ie, uth tnri. 

^ Whether good or bad, off she goes when the grain bin is 
empty/ 
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Restrictions on rnama_^e are of Itto kindsp—the restric¬ 
tion of status and the restriction of kinship^ 


Costoma reguEat 
ing Intex^m^- 


The restriction of status takes for the most part ihc form of 
what is known as hypergamy, the law by which a man may take a 
wife for his son from an equal or inferior class^ but cannol^ without 
degrading himself and her^ marry his daughter into any but a 
superior class. Instances of this law are given below in 
dealing with the Rdjputs ; its working in detail ts, however, most 
complex owing to the fact that the same get or tribe varies in 
status in^ different localities, \\hcre the system of hypergamy 
prevails in its rigour great inconvenience is the result, as the 
higher on the social scale a family Is the narrower is iht; choice^ 
So difficult often it is to marry Rajput girls of very high caste that 
they sometimes remain utiniarried till they arc 20 or 35 years of 
difficulty w^ at the bottom of the practice of 
j was, till ivithiu recent years, common among 
Kajputs and certain other tribes. As it Is considered unfortunate 
lor 3 girl to remain long unmarried, this system causes much 
trouble and distress among the Rdjputs generally. To endeavour 
to mitigate the evil, and to bring about a more healthy stale of 
matters, an effort was made by Major Gordon Young, Deputy 
Commissioner. A large number of leading Rj jputs then signed an 
agreement that they would their daughters into those classes 
from whi^h their oivn brides came, establishing a system 
ot what may be called isogamy or matrimonial reciprocity. The 
ap^eement was J^gned by all the leading Rajputs in the district. 
Lvf?This .greeraent h„ not been 

il'e movement had, Mr. Coldstream thought, 
some and among certain classes—for instance, the BihSb 

memhtffnt are now given in marriage to 

mmbersofgp^who werenot before considered eligible, if. of 
sufficient social status. This custom of isogamy, or marriaee 

by this ogti^ment tob“S! 

duce, ts the custoni followed now by many clans of Khatn's 
Th I fr/its (or tn-elve family), and other clans* 

Jn'SS S’™ o' “dai 

T?™ '""POSO'* o'® certair namber ol eSts. 

Thus tiKte are the chdry^H, migh„ri. birhi. bunjdkiZi 
and other divisions expressiee of the number of the 
exponent septs Among some of these an isogarous ru e of 
inter*marii 3 ge within the body prevails and there U a tAn,io 
to the extension of this rule. ¥he Ses 1 ^ alUs ffe «ifl 

tSo" TX'are ttfh’^r: “F^The'lT 

i;“e Kke'Ributs”' .'’'a*'"’ '^^-'and RechnaTodt! 

nave iiKe the Ki|puts mentioned above, been aeitatin? to 

themselves froS the fwesskv of 
contracting hypergamous alliances for their daughtera ^ * 
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The restriction of kinship in marriage generally takes the form 
of the four rule by which it is forbidden to marry within the 

of (0 one’s father, (3)^ father’s mother, (3) mother, (4) 
mother’s mother. Such a restriction must of necessity be relaxed 
in the case of the tribes who are already strictly limited by status; 
for example a Dhiigar Khatri who has only 2^ gets^ to many in 
marries within 3 of the go^s forbidden by this rule. The 
BbSbrds of this District avoid 1 g 6 ts^ only, the father’s^ and the 
mother’s, as do the Dat Brahmans; the Kaldls, an inferior class, 
avoid only the father’s get. 

Polyandry is said to be prevalent among the poorer Jals ; one 
brother, not necessarily the eldest, marries a woman by pher^ and 
the unmarried brothers live with him. The children are considered 
all to be his except perhaps in the event of his prolonged absence. 
Saints also are said to be polyandrans in the same way. 

Kureiad or widow re-marriage takes two distinct forms. 
is the mere permission for the widow to contract a second 
marriage : this is usual among such tribes asjats, Sainfs, Chdhngs, 
Kanetsand Mahtams, not among Rijputs ot Khatris, The Kanets 
and Mahtams say that they were originally Rdjputs, but were 
degraded on account of practising kaffted, Akbari Jats, sucji as 
the Bains of Mahilpur, are said not to practise widow re-marriage, 
but some do, as the Sahotas of Daffar. 1 he more interesting form 
of widow re*maiTiage is the levirate by which a widow passes to her 
husband’s brothers; thus among the Saims of Kaula Kalin the 
eldest brother has the first claim on the widow, then the younger, 
then any relative. The Chihngs have a similar rule. 

Polygamy, though allowed both by Hindus and Muhatn* 
madans, is not generally practised; much depends on a man s 
means. The Bihtfs will not allow their daughters to become 
second wives, so that polygamy Is practically unknown among them. 

The marriage expenses in an ordinary Rd]piit, Brahrnati or 
Khatri family amount to about Rs. 300, and less in tlie Iowct 
castes; but of course they often amount to a great deal more, and 
sometimes less. Marriage expenses are, however, sometimes 
siderably reduced by the custom of tamkoif when fnends and 
relations who attend the wedding bring money presents 
bride's parents, to be repaid eventually on like occasions m tneir 
own families. Among ehtlhms especially, tliat is m the lowest 
caste of all, this habit of tamboi is so common that a mamage 
among them is sometimes almost a paying speculation. e 
Muhammadans have nothing approaching the strict rules and 
restrictions obtaining among Hindus, but cdste and dan are 
considered by them also to a certain extent, especially among those 
who, like the Musalmin RSjpcts, are comparatively recent 
converts to IsiSm. The favourite months for wedmngs are je 
and If dr, when the spring harvest has been ga^ered in there 

is not much work to be ^one in the fields. The mont s o ot 
and Kdtad are considered unlucky among Hindus, and ft u am- 
madan marriages do not take place during the fast of ^amsihi tor 
obvious reasons. 
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HOSHIARPUR Dist. 1 FttnaU infanticidt. [ Part C. 

Two other well-ttnown facts must be mentioTied. FirtUy-~ 
Among a]] classes of natives the esc pen so of marrying a daughter 
iS| as a general rule, excessive with regard to the means of the 
father. The expensiveness of marriages is one of the commonest 
causes of the rum of families in the District. It seriously affects 
all classes and often leads to the loss of all landed property ; for 
the paternal acres are sold or heavily mortgaged to pay the debt 
incurred to defray expenses of a daughter's marriage. Setondly —- 
Among Hindus, and also to a certain extent among Musalmlns, it 
is considered disgraceful to have a daughter of full age unmarried. 
It is a point of honour that a father makes early and suitable 
arrangement for his daughter’s marriage. As a result few native 
women remain unmarried. Even if lame, deformed, or blind they 
somehow get husbands. It is otherwise with men. It is difHcult 
or well nigh impossible for a man who is blind, or much deformed, 
to get a wife. Among the 450,000 women of this District the 
single ones of mature age may be reckoned almost by lens. 

The difficulty of marrying daughters has operated in past 
generations, probably for hundreds of years, to foster the barbarous 
custom of infanticide. Forty years ago many hundreds of female 
children were annually buried in this District immediately after 
birth. When several female children were born in succession, 
the destruction of the last bom was carried out with the following 
observance A piece of gitr was placed in the mouth of the 
child, a skein of cotton was laid on her breast, and the following 
incantation recited two or three times 

* Gar p%n% Apnwm A/int/d 

which may be translated-— 

Baiymw %uga¥^ mpin, jftfwr ilxfiad, Stnd d in 

The infants were put into ghards or water pots, and buried in 
the ground. Sometimes a Brahmin or Banya would rescue the 
child and bring it up as an adopted daughter—an act of great 
religious merit, and several living memorials (women who had in 
infancy been so rescued) are or were till lately to be found in the 
District. 

HoshiSfpur is oneof the Districts in which this practice is, 
or was, commonly supposed to be most rife. When the Jullundur 
Dodb was annexed, a deputation of Bedfs came to remonstrate with 
the Commissioner (Mr. J, Lawrence) against the prohibition of 
their time-honoured custom of destroying their female children 
The following quotation from Mr, Coldstream's Census Report of 
1881 therefore bears a peculiar interest 

“ In the police dirutixn of Hijlpur in 1867 ihe following statistics wm colJectcd i— 
tn 36 villages, consL^ing of [^13 hotiss of RAjfmts of all denommation^ there were 
foimd to have died to per cent, withm the year. Armang cithct trSbes iibnut five per emt* 


■ The belsef that the seuU of thus deetncujed oie uveatELilly wtnnaed to their 

?n the perioiM of lOns It prmlcnl In o^her psrts of India wu koEiiiyn to wit ml 
earljr la the 19th century.-»■,The OrkmtaJiM, tiL 
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only ti-id (Jiod. The reports dr-iwn up by the Inspector of Folin, The parenis 

* k-ive hundreds of wajlJ At their comnuiria to put 3l retnaJe child to dealh, ajid con dely 
*^a!l the efforts of the Felice to detect theiru The plan which the par^ts now adopt Is to 

* report ji'r^nrWi and then dtatk, which is lure to follow,, Thar Aotiffii refiiie to 

' medicines, because they kr»w it wilt iK^er beghen, and that the appIbatEon to them 

* was nothing more nor less than a blind to be used if occasion ^hotild orisa Th^are 

* hf arli ^l y careless of their daughters* health ^ they espose them to all the indemaicies 

* of the weathET* and 3onictinie& buy strong medicines to try to bring on sickness: the 
'mother even sometimes causing her iciiint daughter to refuse her natural nourish* 

* ment by rubbing the nipple over w ith biti®' aloes and other specifics.^ At the time of 

preparation of this report^ ^f^. Perkin,^, Deputy Commbsionerp prepared a statement 
which shuwed in numerous v'lllngesan abncn:maJ arwl significant drapropoition in ihe 
number of girts in RAjput families. The boyS alive wck in number 1 ^ 74 ^ j tho glth alis^ 
were only 944 ,. . ., - -. I may say that I am satisfied from enquiri^ ft^uentty made 
that matters are now' much belter^ htikI that fcnmle children are neither now ruthlessly 
dcstrmiEd in any nppTOiiblo numbers^ nor are they 50 carelessly treated At the same 
time, while I WiM that the crime of female infanticide has to 0 large extent been 
banished from the Lmd, 1 am not at all sure thal the smalt proportion of women is not in 
part due to a certain popular depreciation of female life common in ihc country, the 
moral inheritimte of pa^ yearS;, the trace of a barborouis sentiment which had for centuries 
besm chedahed throughout north Jndia- I can im.-igine that this estimate of female 
life works almost uncomcio^isly in the minds of the people, and that while madit 
parents would hardly own It to themMlvts* St ia very probable that among certain 
sertionsof the populntion daughters arc less carefully nourished and protected through 
the helplessness of early infancy and the dangers of fatcr childhood. The nmh tnhs^iddr 
of the sub-divisicn of Amb* where Rijpwts most abound, who ha$ been there me years and 
knows the pe^le well, say-s that there is no fcnule infanticide among the Rajputs, And 
in the Uftn where there am most Rijputs (the cLobs which was in older times 

most gi\^ to the barbaruiis practice), st is satisfact^^ry to eteerve that The ftmait 
popubtidn IS above the averaget vti., 47 per cent. 


" Illustrating the subject ef the smalJ proportional number of females^ I will quote 
some remarks by a highly educated native oSiecr, a Hindu. He writes as follows:^ 
MnkntiCide has not quite disappeum!. lam quite sure that in certain old families, 

' tl^jse who by custom must spend much money on The mairbige of daughters and are 
^ poofj it is still ptocti^^. They cither suflfocate them or five the jutc4 of the aJt plant 

* in the ^rihtp the first nourishmetrt pi'Cn to a new-born child. 

" Another caute of the disparity ui the number of women Is their not being brought up 

* properly irt childhood • * • * « A third cauw is misery in w Oman's life- Woman^s 

MIfe in fndia is miserable from beginning to cnd> th^ are either secluded from life 

'shut up In their hornet they sufier from want ©tcsncliEe and pure .-iir, &c* or th^ 
'are oorfrwopAjd among the lower classtf. The contmucus mitow and misery of ihetr 
' life brings .1 premature end m it Women die at a %ncry KuJy age in India. There are 

* some other caused also tending f» shorten the life of women^ such as early inarrbge and 

* chiM'b^rhtg/ Tt should be mentiorted hm, hnw ever* that the seriouj^ dcpreciatbon of 

daughters is on the whole confined to the upper classes of soMy, and to cert^ sections 
of thos« classes where cither strict rules of hypergamy or pr^all* or where 

brge sums have, .-wcordlng to custom, to be spent on the marrtigc of daughters. 1 should 
be sorry, iitdeed* to bring a swccpin|f choj^c of Euch a grave nature against the whole 
body of upper class Hindus, nor would it be right or fair to do s« Among the lower 
orders birge sums arc frequently demanded and paid on a gtrl teng giviai in mar- 
rEofft and the daughters are thus considered as valuable pftipeny. and wdl taken care 

oP Rcceivlnif a cmisideratirm for daughter a common amung the low-ef dosst^, 
otkh of Hindus and Musolrndns; in-^tead of cash a betroth.^ m exchange ts often accepted. 
The low caste Musalmdns of Jaswdn Dun eomnw«ly make ^ 
of thdr daughters- The t^kiiiSdr of Dasuya that the kfx\tr grades of Rdjputs even 
have begun to sell their daughters in inarriagc- 

" 1 am fflad here to be able to insert opinions of p number o^f intdligertl men^ who have 
acted ss sJpcr^'Uliw officers ia ihc ard «-ho« the rcaJB imuiiate 

I have taken as to the dimmution of infanticide, and the enre taken of female 
'Several SyThrS ,hildren^«« v^ll ^ aJI ctuse^ tha, they are 

looked after as a fource of inconie t oihcfStHnt female vn^ticide i» a ™ner gone from 

evi the memory of the peoples that ^ 

uin, Ti.m ,rt. 1tou«-er. aorne tugifcstive qiiaJifyinf remoncs. One offico- says*. 

‘TndirecMnfanti^e is not tn'er yct't another, an |nteW"> 

‘ b«t female thildrcn are nut sa mjich hoy, are the 

'Drtt^af a familv.Riria -^re its siCakncH. caiiamg e*p<^ and teturnmg' no nw^t* 
A^»Tha« ranafkJ^ abc«. there Im m the st.itirtKs 

of the e.wtencfl of a certain pupalar dcprwation of f<n»ale ehild-life. 

Th6 following t&blc sliows thst tiifi number of ni^lo to foroAJo 
deaths under one year of age is about the same for each year of 
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XmA bShTii; ? « ‘'“®< ''"Ol' Mant deaths 

0 lem^e births IS 3> 8 per cent., pointing to a greater neglect of 

^e mfsp ehddteo as eomps«5 with male. ®FiguresT «x 

^'''?™,a« "ot araiJabIc, but the mortality Jnooe 4....I- 

^ri sssLte-"’-''®- Sikhs a„>'d HioisTht 


iSoS 

1^00 

1901 

jgoi 


Ifdl#* 

W 43 

Sijos 

fi.iai 

— ... 4,663 

Total (actiub) 14,559 


4 MS 

5.151 

O.S »7 

4.130 

4.397 

24^78 


Quinquennial averaffe 


4 .g >3 


4.936 


Of ril^ as in the rest 

n,. yP 'Vr of age they ^e 

nursed by heir mothers. The mother's milk supply of courL^s 

^pplemented by whatever food the child can mnage Cbillat 

^nethod in the nursing of infants. If the mother is avaiffi 
fvery time the baby cries it is put to the breast 
Infantile diarrhcea and mortality may be traced to 
PegQlar and constant feeding. 1 he Lme if th^ 
MtStsareahle to cat shaydtl xircy^att al™VX:,^"‘'® 
®^ting or munching something. ^i^ajs s 


seen 


Indeed, a man coming from the hilly part of the 

•intected, both from certain speefal words he ? '“.fl' 

peculiar hill twang so different from tK« 

P'^jns j still the language of the hills is more KdSlbMhaf 
nnd those who know Pnnjibi have no diffica^irr„ ,.St . "5?"' 
“>U bemg understood by, the hill people. ^ “"ticrslandmg, 

T n. Pahdri is virtually confined to the n ' 

TahslIofUna, but it is distinct from Vhl r I*’® 

Htiuilayas, kakitiri for example being reconmzi^y?” °i- 

‘I everi By the people. ^ ^ <fecogm!ted as distinct from 

spoken"* (fe'te i^llL'rand ’'® 

^he LabAfia and Gujar tribes LahAni lo a a~ *- by 

Sisir 
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Spccirn€ns of the P^h^ri and Labdnl are given below, and 
for fuller details reference may be made to the forthcoming 
publications of the Linguistic Survey of India :— 

i.-^A Stecimwh of thh ParJU! dialect- 

dd gaii^jd Amm dd ttdjn Lmhkmaw, dd SiddAd, tdll dd 

Sfei-4enicn t oi accuicd Mj lumiis Lach&i aoi nvJDe Sidhu^ cajtr of 

purdgpurt dd, S-Jw iida di kUi^ 

RAjpOt inlubJLuil d T^EEn^e Garlui-pari^UF^ oge of thMy profciti&a 

^imfnddri, 

Vigt\cdA\in%l, 

ge 4if4 dasdm h^tgdn tkiri tf ^dkdr* df Jhk karna tadlf 

Stated that T tea y^n fnani pvEod D[ tuokiers prexsiisf on actcHiaL of 

fpat gMarrjaikaddiiarikf l^kintffdcfkMdht idl kdmdn joi nkd ikd 

hi5 owii liaiu^ having left ol LahoTV banker near o fcnrartt wrrat and! rsinaiiiod; 

affMj aprtd ijM i^intdrf^s di wgtdkiyd dd minjon mUMpi diiiit, iJn 
ojr atm hta fiirn wqjic rccaveriDg sending of tHatstandsaf of tg ipc entmalodj Iheo 

Bum I*ai datitd h^rydniindn nagrdw MeAJittki fKd/iu U»d drnd ikd 
I in ilie same muinnr four yem thwe Tilbgefi in wbestt hh dealing wa^ 

pkidgdir ma/kd Wfii pkiri ktttf kf iH?dka wupfd wdmidu i^ndM 

From morning even tng to having waJltaJ hh npec fmm the debtors reatiaing 

Sad^ran m Mmai FKfojf /fmimdit ^IdMkddt d* rakn^h 
rwnajfted. By cfauic^e bj-onc Rabcuat named agrtcdtnnst inbablcant of Jalifibid 

■tv o/rtif dfwtffki^A /• fvnin ih dd drnd thd chdr Amdr fsUfrf 

hiaown debt ia vhkh from him to tbla banker due wm tour thotuand rnpm 

di tajf minpo tatimpidiiti, idn m^tmaitfbick dyd jV ^4*^ fj 

«orth artkle to me rnlncated tbrn my miud in It paired ibat the banker to thk 

baiia (ff di kkshr nahin Jg aim cojAd ^cidFi jd^dm 

Ajtkk ot realbation of Inrorcnattoa is not that I to that may digest or oonosl 

i4m aidr maif Uiiu kkk %4 ikiut iaggi Jdg^ Itsi walia 

then BO mnch Eaigo anoonnt in lohim what trace wtEl be round. The same thing 

ig BBfrt r^m nf mimj^n kt^dkarjui kandi diiid, fr aum u kai^d di pvjjfid 
for my heart to me dIsboHesc made. That 1 this aiticle of tesdkxatbii 

ugrdkiyd dt Ifkht kkh nd Itkkl Thffrfdn dindn pickk* tdkg nt tdckiiiwd 
outstanding of account In not wrote. A fuw days afti-r the honker foimd it 

Jtant apnida idmidn hdl'n puckki liyd^idm it ^hmyddi tdk 

and hLi owa dekoi^ from he asked ; then to him of my this theft trace 

hggigiiytg* 9*m mgri ^f^nitid dt iap^ iMtu dtl diiiL Fkir kdiid 

he got. Who my dLihcniesty of st:|kirt h Poike Stalioo gave, Then hhek 

k^rdtd kdiidn pid^ddidm ikdkrdm m fa gJkrt /if* Airr 

ludform dressed by Police eervaali Co me having come ^woimdcd^ and 

daid/al kati ir amndd ckaldn us Jik dt J^aNfddttd dr kdkmt 

having enquired Into of tqc chakn that djjtrkt crimtital OScer or Mafistmte 

tdi kufi dtiid t)&ni attndu gaidyd likki kaf{ fa mjji^ Auf'Stja it 

to did send By him my statement having wiitlen to me to lock op bdng. 

Jdnt df kadli mpdkMn j> samupi dlUd Sat^k Arid tkd kurrtff 

taken for sake sepoys to made me ovim B^^oing time it was the Enck up lo 

jdndg/dtuU tdktdt kaHkf atm mding dt pu/ft kau* Atiki tid 
going going ia the way on one aide J maldag waEer for pfeteBtion jat dawn 

oHi’rtVrf t* kfunjdikt r£ rukkkt de »pptr i^kawkigid, fin ik^ jy_ 
and saghc from having escaped one tree on op cilmb^. When n Ifitle way 

Bum aiihfK natkkid tim sflpdkUn /a uuadt rdkkf tkf ekifdd 

1 from there ran then to the sepoys who of me watchmtm wem ankleEy 

Wgayrr. Pktr ek mirnjsm laggt tstpnd. Oamt um eardtd k£gk 

commenced. Then they Imme En^gan to jearcli. They that Anighboorhood In 

mijjB maid fa/id, par aun jidkdm miUd- Idekirid nda utkam dmdrt rdMti 

to &ae much leaichcdj bat { aot mcttbeoii Being obiigod thence ^her w»yi 
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hick mixjfi iAipmd Isfgi Minjv f^kda Sehd hffgi gid^ auK wanf 

Ifl ti^iar to sBimdi Td ma Id tlili wi^ Idmre got, 1 hM.v\a% 

iitrikf £0 tk^U dijfd, rdkf &hh rU«fdr ikli jda aun Uikkj: 

tun ta my own coimlry to tcidnic^ t^e way In one jungle wm | wbcn I there 

4 yrf, tdm M faMdnt Jekdd nmn tmahritm. wMhdn thd gakand Mi kori hf 

came, then one Woman whose 1 ftcqualnted noi wu with ofn«nent9 pul on^ 

rukkkc dif^ nun lakknfydn hitiikda fltd. Mm man^ hick djfd Jf 

a tf« Under flittbg was, I CEnpty baruied wm- Wy mind in cotDe that 

^kliu 1 ^ MkhdA nahin JtduK U JdadnMa dd g^kud Idki kati ke 
here aay one U seeing nol, tlmt I thli woman ot ornament having taken niF 

Mtjka mukdi didm idm gkare /e Mn&knfydn haikdn ltd jdmda. PkiH au.n 
her may kill then house to empiy handed not will go. Then I 

Cikdd gtiM gkuiii iav/ kf mukdi diiid kaue gahnd iduhkf kaH ki 

hli throat hiving nqueesed to l^f killed ; and the ornamenla having taLb!:n 

mMidtt Jq pkitH dittdj Ctw id^sfiaw ghdt^i ekede dja. Ok gjkud 

her cbthes to I hurnt^ and at once house to camo away^ That oriuunent 

nun hdi kui bur guwdid ndAdn. Ann gundki Aafrt Sa-ekd^ cHkflddi 
yet me with i* I have loat ddl: Z guilty am Court may let me off - 

tdn phi fkd ndkim kargd. 
then again euch not will do. 

(PuchJfci.— M k 44 i yd tdm idyeik^ tek kaidiw g^jif 

((^uvrliVa).—The banker of article which you haij taken that where gone?* 

(CfdJiyd'i.—SitjfiijHdji flfdji’d Jiminddr y^dldhddi dc hdl knt^ 
itpuwrr.—Sadlman named agncultvnjt JalilAbid of wtih ia, 

Gujai. 


Mm wdffH MaikUi mtfd Wp hj^ ndan Lakhd Jdi |p GiT/df| umar pnfdk 
My damn Motha, my feiher'a name LikhA hy caate Gujir, age fifty 

^rMai d{, were gkar Khiird^ knot htl bdkttd^ 

years of, my house Khurd, profession ploughing. 

MaU /adtfr Si nr*, to nduiurfASp it tdkar laiu l4tsJ minna 

I Indar SingVs servant wu, host ol outside a hracetet was tome iallep 

Mtk pie, iwairt gf/4 rr/d mi-n d^ tia, mahigkar r^cd dyg, Phir tnaln 
was (ouiidi, I pocket iuto had put, I Id the how left come. Then I 

iiiurko( a&thii dgior Tdm phtT do fin dis Ahkhm /ffdor 

having returned at the same pk^ oatne. And then two ihnie days after fndae 

Siitgk ko fudfl lago 1 * mdkro kar^ idta Hko. /ndat Singk we kik* 

Stngh vl clue got that my bnifFlct baa missed By Indar Singh it wm said 

ki mm iukki> rv pnw AaA jau mijtnc pachkh, idn siufu kiha ki 
that my mipickm tha on is. When tom# aiked, iheu 1 said 

ndkiit lia. Indar Shigk ^*ddra 

not I look. By Indar Stngh in the Police Statioa report was given. Constabl^ 

dgifi^ uiia mdkrt ^ar ika* Mdkrt gkar tath, mtrd gkar 

came, bis suspicion on me was. My boEuc was searched, my hotun out ot 

km nikkatdya, Maitt tkul gia minn* ckkad dh. ^ktan 
the bracelet was found- I muitilce made, tome release givft. Ftom fliitaide 

Mkkaikct fatdrekon w^Aio ika kddhie. 

it w» found i trom the box not wu talud out. 

s.—A So MO IN THI PauAwi Diaiict- 

iiftf Udkempun diyd ktf dapd. 

My Udhampur of O wilTage, 

Mttt UdkampUfi diyA magrd. 

My Udhampur of O vilbgo. 

O 1 iseiy village of Udbampur, 

Lot paH cHdar ganyd U kandu 

pUyftd sheet woman to well becomes. 


PixMri diaUct, 
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Lak tokndd mujAA^/«» gkaf^a. 

Rgund waist well becomes buck akfrt 

ifrrt UdkAmpuTt diyA nagrd, 

My Udbunpur of 0 idlljtgQ. 

Playful sheet well becomes a woman as well as 
round her waist. O ! my village of Udbampur, 

dd rd:d tdtan h^A maugiid. 

Junmt* of RijA from m feveouje dcmaiids, 

Jtai mU di0 As tmfwdn. 

Let come lo^etber anA give pitrscuta to blm. 

J^mrv Vdkjimpurf 4iy4 fm nojgrvf. 

My Udhampcir qf O VuJ^e. 


CHAP* I, C, 

Population* 


a black skirt 


P«l»irf 

di^Ject. 


The R 4 ]i of Jammu demands revenue from us. Let us come 
together and give him presents. O I my village of Udbampur. 

50)40 IN rAllANI [>iAl.lCT^ 

Jfi 7 fierddtid JK tdn mii pa^^rjid fk/f, 

Meet itmitger O meet sfraeger O- 

O stranger meet, meet. 

Dflkrudtt dskrd idn ian cKogt paiU 

. Pamegraoiitciuiirdcf f aIn^ poiritgifinottt I cqUatt, Afid after qolLectEng ^ my lap 

ptHdi, tdaehdui raagditdi, id/t ^kdt mtX* jAHdif idtt daArudndd raid 
T prntp Aod my sheet get dyed, h&ylng vcm it fair to g&, pomegranAtca of Jtiicfi 

ki tayi ghart Jdnd. Ho mil pArdfil^ Mil pardtsM tatt mil pardetid 
taking homo go- O meet itmigerp meet atringer O, a&d meet stringer 6. 

[ am under the pomegranate trees, and after collecting pome« 
granates I put them in my lap. I get my sheet d^ed and having 
worn it go to see the fair. 0 ! stranger, here is juice of pomegra¬ 
nates take it and go home O 1 stranger meet, meet. 

Gkdiid thartr^di id* g^rmi Jo Id* pM* dd ikatdpd iayt gkam 

Valloy aiOBiiditag 9WtAt oamca down^ fan of hrcfigq Uking homo 

fdnd ho mil pard^id mil pit7df$id id* mU patdtiia ho. 
ga O meet atraiign: meet ttiadger O and owot otrutger O. 

O stranger in your ascending the valley sweat comes down. 

After enjoying breeze of fan you should go home. O I stranger 
meet, meet. 

JdWdiff Und* hapn ft rid* haijf, td* gk^r Ak£ Aagdua^ 

Mothor y«l prtvBAtSj and fatict t* you iid'ri«j 4 + And thn hoOH too \a not jOnto 

^11 It iaji ghar Jdftd. No mH purdi‘iid^ mil pardfiid Ap, tdn mil 

I lnwe tq take yw homo. O meet stfUngef, ineel stnoger Q, and mtAt 

pardtiid ko. 
ntAnger O, 

O stranger your mother prevents you, your father advises you 
and the house is not also yours. Still I have to take you home. 

O I stranger meet, meet. « 

Afdrutt bAddhit Mu Adtt karttif langgi^ dkar Hi ri?rhdyd id* 

Throat your hedge on hnag, body tw throwo away In 

GaJJM i4n SuTUra, (dn vdktn fkar mil pardttid. mil 

G»ji and Bimer irers ymi twt bnn« should go, 0 moot ttnu^, meot 

ftrdttid, idn mil fanUtid *o. 
ttfiinscr, tnd niaot O. 
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O sUatiger if four throat be cut, and hung on the hedge and 
your body too ba thrown tn the Gajjha and Btiner rivers, you will 
not go home. O ! stranger meet, meet, 

A EH TIffi LAftAI «1 DtALECT. 

AJkiZAJ Ain4rt fdt iira U 

Wetl ni^ t wall J jJjiLy mj dwltnf *^th loaktPE gU^, aptlmoHy 

bdrirf. 

And LcAd 

(I wish I may play, near the well, with loohing glass, antimony 
and lead needle, my darling.) 

^Jdtatri kh^a m^( mJkri M#. CMm ^kar md^fd Idi. 

E^jin^ wtiy f WAi beatetL my daillngi Boy get sunited my dirllug;. 

(My darling why t was beaten when I was playing. My 
darUng send for my boy.) 

Midtdiid munj mangd^ PuFArd 7d/, 

OE Multln twEnv scftd ftMf my 
Nakni karga mdkrd IdL 

Fine gtt \t iMAten my 

(My darling send for Multdn made twine and get it beaten 

fine.) 

StMiia Mh ^idia nMrd [41, 
npc strjpg^ get it caikde my dAflin^^ 

ChitJiMfjt yaiaiig mdkfd tdL 

Good ccraoh fiulm my dirlmg^ 

(My darling make the strings fine with a view to have a good 
couch.) 

Chilkhi €htB pTffdyjid mdhrd Idh 

Good thing fcod Eof my dAtlmg, 

(My darling send for a good thing.) 

JVrf^ai Jbrrsl jVir riBn' gai tt. 

Wbnt litored noo irhcAt inKirt ato up. 

Sakiar thari kkamd fiAun iMar Jo tfr^ kegh jv. 

UnreBiisl aogiLt stoftd Mgif stored (mreBDcd treacle 

(Wheat and rice were stored, bat the former was eaten up by 
insects. UnreBned sugar and sugar were stored, but the foriner 
turned into treacle.) 

yiflt fmtri ntdM Vkup Singk dkdihi 
In wbldt a>io^ l!>htipSiogh pul upp 

MMn Ndrdi dhdtUf ft. 

Ip ihfl sapkc abop Kard] pat u^. 

(Dhup Singh and Nardi put up In one and the same shop.) 

Takkkun da Mmin /df^A Mdf, 

To yon I oompllmcnls oicred- 

Tu Hdurd ipprfA fJr Aid rt 
Then hwpi tp (mood become. 

jdn ga phaia mttrtga ia pacAkan g&auddU fdldd 
]f life of good wiah then rope mpoTC. 

(I offered you compliments and you became pfoud tn your 
heatt} if you wish good of your life, remove back the rope.) 

Kknvhia nt H^jyd ItddUf 
Khnahia biilwr Kot for, 

Dkup nt da marit rr, 

Dbiaip Singh beat hioa^ 
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So |l 


n&yy^ maAr^ rr^ 


fm fAdn* DkupSi»g:K 

Ai U biLT^r yoD' Dbup Singh, 


|i bimr CHUT). 


CHAP, I. Ci 
PopulatEon* 

Ltbdql 

diikcL 


(Kfausbia sent for the barber irho was beaten by Dhop Singh. 
O Dhup Singh as is your barber so is ours.) 


^jcMijiicf /JrJ^ gi pAMflToyL 


Whkfa Tllkg? Iiwi jw oomt. 

fdind^ Inm^kro tt. 

WKicb j'Attri b- 

TaJct hoM of bOfWg hmk their 

R^ii *f gAar kr ^Smfn ff. 

CryiiiK home 


(O water carriers which is your vilEage from which you have 


come. 

Get hold of bow and break their pitchers, so that they may go 
i| home crying.) 


St^kMhiyd Hi d& hdrdm tuntMt kidji ^idia 

SuJAhiy'at IwdTmi thon 4 s?wp 


PancAi hhajf/a ^yjn Atf/afl gktit mdnk 

Five yoa b« mdy food yotEr tftk#. 

f'Sukhlvi have acoulred twelve villages and vou are lying 
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Tribes, castes and leading families. 

The following is ibe distribution of the more Important land- 
holding tribes 

Tahstl JandbSri teiiika is principally occupied by 

Brahmins and Kanets, InTakhtgarh and NurpurGujars 
and R&jputs are found along the bills and on the river bank, while 
the greater part of the rich level tract between the hills and the 
river is inhabited by miscellaneous tribes of Jats, Sainfs, and 
Bdhtis, Tn taiiiku Babhaur, again, Rdjputs are found as superior 
proprietors ; but the majority of the agriculturists are of miscel¬ 
laneous castes, including Brahmins, from this north’ward Rijputs 
and Brahmins predominate as the proprietors ; Jats, Sainfs, Bihtis 
and Gujars as tenants. 

TaksU The hills are mostly occupied by Bihil Raj¬ 

puts, Ch&hngs, and Gtljars, and the plains bordering on the Kingra 
District by Jari 4 l Rajputs and Sainis. The high level plain round 
Mukeriin* is almost entirely inhabited bj* Aw'^ns w'ho own a 
Mrah or cluster of (nominally) la villages m ihhpgrguna and the 
alluvial lands from Naushahra feny southwards by Musalmin Jats, 
Gujars, and Pathdns. A number of Dogar villages are found 
in the plain between the Siw^liks and Dasuya. Around Dasiiya 
are Ar^ins, Musalmdn Jats to the north and west near the chhamb 
and Hindu Jats to the east. In the Tinda police sub-division there 
are several clusters of strong village communities of Sainfs, Jats, 
and Niru Rajputs, and a few villages of PathAns. ' 

TaksU Hoskiirpur.^yhe Kandi villages are occupied by 
Gdjars, DadwAl Rijputs, and a few Brahmins. Next to these 
come a number of small PathAn villages in the plain m a line 
stretching from near HanAna to the border of the Garhshankar 
Tahsil, and at a distance of about five or six miles from the hills.J 
The remainder of the plains is occupied by Hindu Jats and 
MusalmAn NAru RAjputs, the latter especially inhabiting some fine 
estates to the south, Saini and ArAln villages are also found here 
and there. 


Tahsil Garhshankar.—The Kandi villages are inhabited by 
the same tribes as those of HoshiArpur, vis., by Hindu RAjputs, 
Brahmins, and Gdjars, some Hindu and some MusalmAn. The 
northern villages of the plain are almost entirely occupied by 
Hindu or Sikh Jats, with the exception of bdrah of Tiach Mahton 
villages on the border of Kapurthala territoiy. The country 
immediately north of Garhshankar forms a bdrak of Hindu RAi- 
puts of the Banot clan ? and Garhshankar itself, and the villages 
southward as far as BAlAchaur, are owned by GhorewAha RAjputs 
who are MusalmAns near Garhshankar, and Hindus near BAlAchaur 
the head village of the GhorewAha bd^ani or group of 52 villages* 
The alluvial lands on the Sutlej are occupied by MusalrnAn Jats. 


* Miikerilnk ii»«9orih« Aw1n»Atiilttu3 Aw4j:a of Muhniia do 
«Hitr Avint or take urtvM frans them in Kcond lUArruges. 

t Thens wMv ortgitiailf loaotly fortiSed, haring Wn Founded in 
■iltitoy posts dtitfa«d to hotd the Rindu chiefs of 0» hlEls in cheek. 


not give daughters to 
the Moglul timot ut 
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The Jats come first numerically. They are found almost cHAP.h C. 
entirely in the plains, though there is a strong vlllagej Pubowil^ in Tribea. 

Bit Manasw^l. Only in the alluvial villages of the Beas and ca^eaand 
Sutlejj and in some chhamb villages near Dasdyaj do they profess famiNM. 
the Muhammadan religion. The vast majority are either Hindus 
or Sikhs, The principal clans by position and influence are the juti. 

Bain Jats of Mahilpur, the Saliotas* of GarhdiiirAla, and the 

Khun gas of Budhiplnd, The heads of the two former are 

styled Chaudhri, and all three are called Dhaighar Akbtirij t.e,, the 

zj Ahbari families, Mahilpur [, Garhdiwdla i and Budhipind i- 

The story is that when Akhar took in marriage the daughter of The pirbiri or 

Mahr Mitha, a Jat of the Mdniha, 35 principal families of Jats 

and 36 of Rijputs countenanced the marriage and sent^ repre* 

sentatives to Delhi. Three of these Jat families reside In this 

District: the remainder belong to Amritsar and other Districts, 

They follow some of the higher castes in not_ allowing widow 
remarriage, and in having dsrbdra, that is giving fees at their 
marriages to the mirdsis of other Akbari families. It is also the 
custom for parohiH to place on them at their marriages the ydptft? 
or sacred thread, removing it a few days afterwards. Below the 
Akbari Jats are the DarbAri Jats, descendants of those who gave 
daughters to JahAngir, just as the Akbaris gave daughters (accord¬ 
ing to our version I to Akbari Thus some of the Man Jats of 
Tuto MazAra are Darb^ris, Darbari Jats will only marrj' their 
daughters to DarbAris, but they will take brides for their sons 
from non-DarbAris, provided the dower is ample. 

The principal Jat clans in point of numbers are the Bains 
who have a bdrah of is villages near Mahilpur, the Gjl of the 
Kuk %nithm who have a baiya of originally a a villages round 
KhararAwal Bassi, AchharwAl, RAjpur (a hamlet in Hukumat- 
pur} and [,akhsian, Mdn Jats near Dhada, Sanghe Jats near 
MugowAl, and Pole Jats near BAriAn, There are many other clans, , 
but their numbers are insignificant, and they do not onm clusters 
of villages situated close together as in the case of those above 
mentioned. 

Jats rank among the best agriculturists. The Saints and 
ArAins may be better tor small plots of land and garden cultivation ; 
but taken all round as fanners and growers of cereals, sugarcane, 
and other crops on extensive areas, few are so industrious and 
careful as the Jats, and they have the great advantage of getting 
the help of their women in the fields. Ploughing and reaping are 
carried out by the men, but the women help 10 weeding, vn watch¬ 
ing the crops, and in taking the food daily to the men in the fields. 

In some villages Jat women even do some trading on a small scale. 

They sell grain to other women of the villajge from their husbands 
granaries, and so add to the family earnings. There are many 

*A body Qf Saiflto J-l*. csni prising itp^T^ivw of ai: vilk^ ^ 

met in MuiflMMgiiF on it* my to Guh Gnogit or Gttfdwim Ttwtlr Ininn 

and I, f 455- 
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rhythmical sayings about Jata and other tribes j the following are 
good specimens 


iufUt wk4i liiJ 

G9!4i lo^r dJhuni| 

h^gi ^urPp muh tur?. 


Whxn A Jpt ftMicti abooit on n. hone, 
9 . BnhrA^ {foc# About 
When tiifl «Ib oi a CMt ti of wpod^ 
When a £t^t wiad btows In S^W9 iti 
Thefte ue bad things 


Again-^ 

Kdttn, iiTaldf, kahfia pdlda i 

Jdt, piaiaMrip gaidds 


The ibe Kamboh, and the Kal£t nwlf h 
ihtk : 

The Jat, the bull bufbilop end the erocodalfl 
deitroy their Eainlliea. 


But the Jats can afford to laugh at these sayings. Taken all 
round, they are the finest and most manly of our subjects. 

Rjjpnts. Next in point of numbers come the Rdjputs who returned 93,538 

souh In igof. They are mostly Hindus in the hills and Muham¬ 
madan in the plains. They are divided into many grades, the 
grouping of which is most complex, as it does not always follow 
that members of the same have necessarily the same status. 
For instance it is said that many RSjputs are the offspring of illegi¬ 
timate unions between the £{ftis or female attendants who accom¬ 
pany a bride to her husband's house and the men-folk of the house. 
These would doubtless be called by their father's gSt, but be of 
inferior status. 

To make what follows at all clear it is necessary to describe 
in general terms the essentially Rajput system of tika, ckkat und 
makdn villages. 

The word ckkat is explained as an abbreviation of chkatar 
"*•“”* and equivalent to tdj or " crown/’ It may possibly be translated 

canopy. The canopy used to be one of the insignia of sovereign 
power! A eh hat maidn is a village which enjoys a pre-eminence 
over^ or is held 10 special veneration by, the other villages of the 
brotherhood 6 arddiirt\. It is generally called simply chhaf, A 
* mtthdn is a village of lower grade than a ckhaf. The title of 
makdn is earned lor a village by some person's performing a 
meritorious deed at a wedding or a funeral, and it is then said of 
it that ' village so-and-so is a makdn^ hat lallu panju gaan nahtn 
it is not an ordinary village, but a famous place." Tika 
is the title of the heir-apparent to a reigning prince. Hence It Is 
applied to villages whlcli are the seats of a prince's rule It 
would appear that a chkat makdn was orignally a tikOt a being 
a village which Is the seat of a house still actually ruling or 
exercising authority in rome way. The ekhat or makdn comes 
into prominence at weddings. At the wedding of a tika bhdfi is 
first distributed among the barddari. Then a Brahm bhoj Is 
performed and all the barddari feasted In this feast ail the 
headmen of the villages, in which the tika has talnqddri rights, 
take part, and each then presents a rupee as nasr to the tika. 
During the mf/ut, fire animals. Including a horse, a shawl and 
some money, are giver to the tika*s father oy the bride's father, 
who also makes presents of cash and clothes to the near relatives 
of the tika, his more distant relatives getting a rupee only. On 
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the iika^s part a saggi (ornament) and ghundd (a checked scarf, 
Aarjra) are given to the bride. 

^ Rdjputs resident in a thhat or makdn have to maintain their 
social prestige by lavish eicpenditnre at weddings, etc. If a 
leading member of the village dies, a great deal is spent in feasting 
for ten days all who come to condole with bis Family. Mirdsis, 
Bhdts and barbers from other ekhat^ makdn or tiha villages also 
receive heavy fees at weddings, etc., according to the status of 
their ehhats, ctc^, #,g., the Mirdei of a ckhat will get a rupee, 
that of a makdn eight annas, while those of ordinary villages only 
receive one or two annas 

The following is a tentative classification of the Rajput 
septs:— 

I si Grrfrfc. *^Jasw^l, Dadwdl, ChambidI, Fathdnfa, fjolena, 
Sjbdya, Katoch, Kotlehna, Mandidl, Suketar, FCahlurfa, Hindurfa, 
Sirmaurfa, Malkotfa, and Jamwd], 

2nii Grade. —Luddu, Ood, Ghorewdha, Chandld, Jartdl, 
Sonkhla, Manhds, Bhanot, Barihar, BJhdl, Bhatti, Barld and Ndni. 

This is, however, by no means a final or universally accepted 
classification.* According to an account there are four grades 
among the Rdjpuls, ihe fourth being the Rdthfs who are hardly to 
be regarded as true Rdjputs as they practise karewa and do 
not tnarry out of their own grade, thus forming a distinct sub¬ 
caste. The other grades are r — 

f*—The jAiKARtA which comprises— 

(o) the Katoch, Golaria, Jaswdl, Dadwdl and Sibdya: 

(A) the Manhds, Sonkhla, Pathdnia, Jaridi, jasrotia,, 
Malkotfa, Kotherfa, and Chandla, 

If.—The Sal AM IAS comprising the Barldh sdt with its ois, 
the MandidI, Suridl, Na^l, Satotalie, and Randwat 
and the Luddu, Ood, Patidl, Bbamnaurfa, Ghorewdha, 
Jasfdt, Badlidl and Bihdl. 

IlL—All the remaining septs. 

metftt growpin^i of the RJipnL «pt* are of pnicUdJ impvrtjajace |rt 
irith fkfl AubJ«cL qI iBidala tJie fdloiHn? Hit of R%ul djrii£Sl3»^ whidi 

pvTpi^rta to b* tht ctiMificatlon in 1^7 by C. Gordon Voang u D cp^ity Cofas * 

minloEier, has DMie to hiniJ. It h giTCO hefe Tor whit it U worth: — 

Udi f/Rdjpui djmiiiei in J£ 0 tki 4 ^pttr ZWitfWrt <laiiiJUd and fy Mdi RaHaM 

CAanJ, RdU fi/ Bkabnnrt Midn Marddt Singh df CkamM sttd Mtdit Ifktm Simgk^ 

Rdnn qf MdnasudL 

(Attested id pfuence of Mdjof G+ Gopnoif YouKiJ, DeXJaty 
iff Ctaif R^jputs.^KaiotK Colerfa, DadwM, pAthinliL^ 

Ninddifa, SirmniTfai Msinkolfaj jjandlilj Blndw^ KotJetem. 

aiirf Manilla, EkwJr Ghm^rfha. Chltwitii, ifubaufta, joiU, Sonkhln^BhAiiOt, 

3rd Otssf.—Trunin, ChiaMn, I>ehf», Rnf hfltiMsJ. JaflWl. Uinot Ko4khria, Patill, Bhidfir^ 
tnXhl, Huchddd, Earil^ Badttll KuUf, DfeitlU, Sunlit Dhanil, Saodbw^, ChomiULdta, BlhlJ, 
Kopiditia, Duob tie SomkieHA, Plhria, KJuaaiif^ GoH. 

Atk Cfoixp—GhodtUk, PdtiiiJ^ Ladol, Rijinn Bangtrain, Lauria, Kharohfn, FCatll]^ Dogra, 

Dan^ohar. Chaunjfrid, Valuta, Slndhtp Mnhaita, Badiilt GinI, Ekchligliijr^ KhanAlp Bhad^ 

dtAata, Kharohar^ Chftrnotd, 

if —BwTtifi£wil, Sahelta, Chihobmt Lahubfit., Badhan, Tarvm, Chareru, Dkamip 
Oxh«tha, SahothJL C^iTp FtojolB, ChamuTetdi. R.akhw4:t, Gornl^ Nidiimra, ivUi, 

Fathwil, Damol, MiPiUhir, Carota, IWii^Afimwa*H Cbing^ Aneri, Sedi, WadbaS, Bviil, 
Maioyi, Cfaattauria, Lohifu, Daunii, Am. NaJocb, Gaafiit, TatTrio, Dharwitp JabEt, HarwU^ 
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The following statements have been recorded, which on the 
face of them are not altogether consistent either with each other 
or with what has gone brfore;— 

The Bhattis take wives from the Bhanot, Dod, Chanw&l, Lalota, 
Gagnola, GuwAl and BadSlIa, and are therefore superior to them : 
they give daughters to Dadwdl, Jamwdil and Janjuah. They are 
on etjual terms with Manh^s, Bihdl> Bariya, Luddu and Ghorew^ha. 

The JariAl of BudhAbar give daughters to the ManhAs, 
Kalvet, Dadwil and Jaswil, but not to the Ghorewdha. 

The Badltil janjuhds of Badia say that they give daughters to 
the Manhds and DadwiI, and are equal to the Bhalti and Ghore- 
wdha. 

Ndrus are said to take wives from Ghorewiha and give to 
Manh&s ^nd Bhalti, 

Besides Tika Ragnith Singh, the representative of the 
Rijds of Jaswin, there ^e some JaswAla owning a few villages in 
the northern half of TahsU Una. 

The Dadwdls of aaiV Janauri take wives from the Naridl, Pathidi, 
Bhamnauria, Ghorewdha, Baria, Harchand, Luddu, Bihal, and 
others (not from the Bhatti, Jariil, Janjdl or Janjuha), and give 
to the jamwdl, Kotkhrfa, Samidl, Pathdnia. They intermarry on 
equal terms with the Jaswil. Dod, Luddu and Jaridl. 

The Dadwdls are found in the neighbourhood of Datdrpur, the 
seat of their former sovereignty and on the south-west face of the 
SIwdliks near Dholbdha and Janauri in Hoshidrpur Tahsil where 
their representative is Mul Chand, saiiddr of Janauri, or Jankapurj, 
its ancient name, which is still used. Janak w'as an ancient Suraj- 
bansi ruler. There b a lithographed history of this tribe in exist¬ 
ence. The Dadwdls are a branch of the Katoch and do not 
intermarry with them or with the Goletids or Sihdyas on the ground 
of a common descent. Spreading from Datirpur* they ove^an the 
tracts dependent on Dholbdha, janauri and PhaphidI, taking the 
former village from the Athwdl Jats by the oft-repeated stratagem 
of concealing men m women’s litters and so getting an entrance * 
into the place. Under Har Bhagat, sumanjed Khaba, the ’left- 
handed,' who aided a revolted Subah of Lahore and acquired the 
Malot and Chanaur-Ghwdsan iidqas from him, they rose to almost 
independent power, and Sarddr Gaioda, a courtier or ally of 
Sansdr Chand Katoch, held Chanaur-Ghwdsan, Malot with 36 
dependent villages, Dangjh with 35, and Janauri with 32. His 
capital was at Chauki in ratidri village, and Bhatlu and Taintpdl 
formed his own demesne. The Sarddr levied revenue in kind by 
kan&ach, by which system the kanoi or divider left 25 per cent, 
as chAoi to the cultivator for expenses and divided the remaining 
75 per cent, into five parts, of which only two went to the Sarddr. 
The Sikhs deprived the Dadwdi of their independence and auc- 


* Riji MoJchmal Chinil, a dtfcen^nt Phnmin ChmdL in DIdj. and thus 

fanodBt} the Oadwil Hh dc^n 4 *nl, Datir Chuid, wfwted ihe lfa,ct rtJinid Mtud 

tad«^mdeBtTilUsei^*f«m;kCbihng^dM^, foiu^ Dalirpur The next RIji Kim 
mide Janiuin hSi uhip Cfixad, chose DhoMbiL. 
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Uoned the revenue to ijdraddrs whose exactions compelted the CHAP. T, C. 
Dudivdls to leave the collectton of batdi m their hands, and at Trib^ 
Settlement they only held i a or 13 of the 3a villages, which had caatos'and 
been founded or conquered by them, dei^endent on Janauri. 

The Dadwils have several a/j or families, whose names are 
derived from their settlements, such as fanaurach, Dholbdhfa, 

Datdrpurfa, Fatehporia, BhimnowdUa, KKangwdrach, Nariiria] 

R&mpurfa, etc. DatArpur is their chief village, hut they have no 
system of chhats and makdns More than one member of the 
faintly has been killed in action in our service. 

Of the second grade the Luddu are found in taitl&as Una, t'luJiJ't- 
Jaijon, Bhabaur, Nurpur, and Takhtgarh. The heads of their 
families are styled Rdi, the chief being the Rdi of Bhabaur. 

Most of the Bet I tract in Niirpur pargana appears to have 
been held in former limes by petty Luddu Rdos under the Kdngra 
RdjAs, and their descendants still retain the customs of primogeni¬ 
ture and gusdra or maintenance to younger sons. 

The Luddus are Stiraj-bansi by descent. About ^,400 years 
ago, they say, Bhiim Chand a Suraj-bansi RSja in K4ngra,^ and 
a devotee of Durga or Shakii, had a son Susrdm Chand, the 
Susarma of the MahAbhdrat. Having married Duryodhan’s 
daughter, Susr^m Chand sided with the Kauravas on the Kuruk- 
shetra battlefield and returned daily to Kdngra during the fight. 

One day Bhima smote SusrAm Chand's elephant with his mace 
and fractured its skull, but Susrdm held the sides of the wound 
together with his feet and so rode it back to Kdngra. After the 
war Susarma fell to fighting with Rdja Virata, an ally of the 
Pdndavas, then ruling in Kashmir. In a battle Susarma was 
suTTounded and begged for his life which Virata granted on con¬ 
dition that he performed a luddi or jump. Hence the name Laddu 
or Luddu. The real rise of the clan however appears to date from 
Kbamb Chand, 21st in descent from Bhum Chand, who attacked 
Nangal Kaldn and its dependencies. He eventually made it his 
residence and married bis son to the daughter of the Basdhawdl 
R 4 j 4 of Bhabaur, but seeing its prosperity he lulled the Rijd 
and made it his capital. His son Binnq Chand had eight sons. 

Tradition says that their mother rvas blind, but contrived to 
conceal her infirmity from her husband for 22 years. But one 
day he discovered it, and pleased with her cleverness in conceaf- 
'mg it, told her to ask a favour. She begged that although the 
custom was for the eldest son to succeed, all her sons should 
succeed ; so they were all appointed tikis and their (chief) villages 
became known as tikas, they themselves taking the title of rdi. 

The following were the S tikds in order of precedence:— 

Bhabaur, Basdli, Nagaur or Sdkhapur, Jhandidn, Bhaldn, P.ilak' 
wdb, Taba and Nangal Kaldn. These bear the title or rank of 
rdi and the heads of the eight families salute one another with 
the salutation of fai deo. The two last-named places are now in 
ruins, Bhabaur has 53 dependent villages, BasHi 42, Nagaur 
15. Jhandi^r; JJ, BhaTan and PalakwAh 8 each. Younger sons 
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get separate villages or shares of villages and pay no tahUddri. 
In other villages a rdi is paid ialdkddri at 22 per cent, or 3 sSrs 
in the tnauiid of produce. A rdi is installed and the tiiak mark 
applied to his forehead by the Rdi of Bhabaur who is the head 
of the rdi families and to whom a horse, a shawl and, if means 
permit, money is presented on the occasion. Until the tiiak is 
thus applied the title of rdi cannot be assumed. The Rdi of 
Bhabaur is similarly installed by the Rdjd of Goler or Kdngra. 
The people of the barddari villages assemble and offer natrs 
of one rupee each or more to the rdi on his installation. This 
they do of their own initiative as there is no compulsion. 

The Dods are almost entirely confined to the Bit tract in the 
Siwiliks, their head being the Rina of MinaswAl*. The Dods are 
Jadav or Chandr-bansi by origin. Tradition avers that they once 
fought an enemy with a force times as numerous as theirs and so 
became called Deorka^ whence Dod. The dan once ruled in Urissa 
and Deo Chand fought his way thence to Delhi, defeated its* 
rulers the Turs (Tunwars), and then conquered jaijon 


Qriia tt skathiifa Rij4 Chand 8atry4Jtsfi Tika att 
Tdf Ea/d auHydn Ja thtikt/auj rachoit 
T4r chkAddt uathkff ja mil IraHhi hoi, 

Ddd Garh Maktiior ffi§njo mtit ckdrr thdon ,— 

‘RAji Deo Chand Tnatched kom Orisu. TheTiir collected a lim Armw in 
order to meet him^ bat tied before him. The Dods oceupiod Garh Maktesar and the 
places rourd it/ 

Thus Deo Chand came to Jaijon and ruled the Dodba. His 
descendant Jaj Chand gave his name to Jaijon. The Dod Rdjd was, 
however, defeated by a Kd ]4 of Jaswdn and his four sons separated* 
one taking Jaijon, the second Kungrat, the third ManaswdI Garbi 
and the fourth Saroa. Jaijon and Saroa vrere subsequently lost to 
the Dods, and after their defeat by Jaswdn they sank to the status of 
rdndSf losing that oiffdjds. Of the a 2 villages dependent on Kungrat 
none pay tablkddri to the rdna who is a mere co»proprictor in 
Kungrat as the family lost its position during the Sikh rule. The 
Rdna of Mdnaswdi, however, maintained his position under the 
Sikhs and holds most of the 22 Manaswdi villages (Bit = 23} in 
jd,gir, his brothers holding the rest. Another account runs thus 


Four leaders of the tribe migrated from Udaipur to Garb Mandat' 
1,100 years ago, and thence to Garb Muktasar. Thence Jodh Chand 
seized Manaswal, expelling Hira the M&hioo leader, whose tribe held the 
tract 40 generations ago. Rina Chicho Chaud. the loth Raoa was 
attacked by the Kaloch ruler, but his brother Tilok Singh tTillo) defUted 
him at Mahudpiir in Una, and Tillo's shrine at Bbawani is reverenced to 
this day. Je Sambai 1 74 * Rana jog Chand repeiled a Jaswal invasion 
Rdna Bakht Cliaod annexed Bhaldn, with t a dependent villages, in Una' 
His successor, Rato ChanC, repelled a Jaswat army under Bbagwao Siqirh 
Sonkhia who was killed, and in whose memory a shrine at Khariliwase'rcct^ 

. 4 treaty now dehoed the Jaswat aad Dod territories, Under Mian Gu l a k 

^*^** 1 * Cband'a minority, N 4 dir Sbdii is said to have 
^ of Sasali people, bnt the Rana 

visited the tract anc' ^ descendanTT^ 177 -.-,..,.., T-- 

__—— -- — Ct^Ui WiSr to Mr, Cglditnun in 

• Bat the Riipwt* 
pira. 4651.5, 
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'cbtained from him a grant of Bithrij then a Jaswi! village, Rioa Jhagar CHAP. 1 , C, 
^and, however! eapoBMit the Jaswal's cause when they t«re attac^d Tribes, 
liansar Chand of KAngra in 1804 A. D.and repulsed him. On Ran]It bingh s castes and 
inFasiod of the Manaawil plateau the Rdna was conlirmed in his posse?- Jeadlns fa- 
isions subject to contingent of 15 horse, The rule of inheritance was mlllaa. 
primogeniture mitigated by a system of lopping off villagw as nets Jor 
Momigcr soaSj, niafly of wbosft clesceudfiiita atiH hold villiigcSi ttiis feducing 
^be siie of the estate. 


f The GhorewihSs hold a Mjtidnt or group of villages around GhM^ihs. 
?B4Uchaur m Tahsil Garhshankari near BSlIchaur they have adher- 
led to Hinduism; further northj in the direction of Garhshankar, 

Jthey are Musalmins, but they keep Hindu Brahmins and bards, to 
I whom they give presents at deaths and marriages, and retain 
F various other Hindu customs.* 


* The Ghorem’dhas trace their origin to Hawiha, a son of Rij 4 
‘ I Min of Kot Kunnin (now Udaipur), to whom in Sambat 1130 
or t!3* Shahib'ud'dm Ghorl jgave as much land as Hawiha and 
! Kachwiha, his brother, could ride round in a day. For a discussion 
I of their ancestry see the Jullundur Gazetteer. His descendants 
I founded 9 rand 12 tnukdn (said to be derived from men of 
I inferior position to those who founded cftAaf), and are also divided 
ft into 19 fnuhitts named after 1 2 of the 13 sons of^ Uttam. The 
j Ghorewihas also have fiia villages, ^ Bhaddi is a tika of i 3 
I Ghorewiha villages around it. Another account says the 
( Ghorewiha presented a river horse to the ruler 

of the country and obtained the country in /dgit". Hence their 
present name. 

The ehhat in this Dislrict are four, pfa,—'Garhshankar, Punim, 

Saroa, and Simli,t all in Tahsil Garhshankar, the remaining 5 
being in the Jullundur District, There are two makdHS, Samundra 
and^irimpur, also in this Tahsil. Their ekaudhris at Garhshankar, 
Bilichaur, Saroa, Bana and Taunsa are well known. 

The Ghorewiha Rajputs only avoid marriage in their own 
and with a girl of the same locality (mtthfn). Muhammadan 
Ghorewihas have a further restriction in that they will not take 
brides from a village In which daughters are given in marriage, but 
intermarriage within the village is not forbidden. The Ghorewihas 
of Garshankar and Rahon arc said to give daughters to Naru. 

,, These and the other ehhats take brides from but do not give 
I daughters to fnakdn villages. 

The Jariil Rijputs are found in greatest numbers in the north 
' of Dasuya Tahsil, principally in the plains around jandwil, 

i There are a few Manh 4 s villages in Una The^ Manhis Mtabi*' 

their Brahminical as BhAra'Iwij and use it m rel^ious 

ceremonies. Their Brahmins are SArsuts of the Khajur or Dogar 


* (HutpcT : JoKunbar SfittEdH^ni R-port^ p\jf4 77* > 

t The SimlS d* isot giire to thase of GjirMhanfar, the Utter Wag 

dfiiwmhflts thfl eldfif (UA-t) broths, Rdp €hind.-PLif«r^ge» 76.7* 
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sub'division.^ They give brides with a dower (dihej) to higher 
septs of Rijpdts, receiving brides with dowers from lower tnbes 
on the other harrd. 

The Bhanots occupy a bdra/$ or ta villages Immediately north 
of Garhshankar round Padriwa. It includes Salndwar Sdlempur 
and Posi, The name is fancifully derived from 6 an because they 
once dwelt in the Aanof or shadow of the ban or forests of the 
Siwdnks, and they,are said to have come from Bhdtpur, a village 
close to that range not now held by them. They appear to have 
been an,/i/ of the Ndrus. 


The Bohwa Rdjputs call themselves Raghu'bansi, and say they 
came from Jaipur and Jodhpur. 

The ]at)]uhds are fairly numerous to the north-east of Dasiiya,* 
The Bihdls of Badla are said to be an al or sub'division of the Janjuha 
which takes its name from the village of Beata in Kamlhl. 

Bah means a settlement, and the Janjuha villages seem often to 
begin with Bah,. The Janjuhlssay they migrated from Hastinapura 
to Garb MakhiAla in Rdwatpindi or Jhclum, and ibrnce to escape 
Muhammadan oppression, to Badia, under R 4 jd Sahj Pdl Sth in 
descent from Rdji Jodh. His son Pahir Singh held 133 villages 
round Badta They claim to be Rdnds of the Dogars and the 
head of the family is installed with the common ceremony of the 
ifba under a banian tree at Barn^r or Bah Ata (though Badia 
Bar-or Boharwila also claims the honour) amidst the assembled 
Dogars of Mehr Bhatolt, a village near Badia who present a horse 
and shawl, w'hilc the Bihdis pay a naar of Re» 1 or Rs. 3 each/ 
The present Rdna is in the army, Jaikaran says that they 
give ^ughiers to DadwAls only, and take them from BarangwAls, 
Laddus, and GhorervAhas, who are in the 3rd grade. Dadwdts are 
in the ) st grade. 


The Badijil is another Janjuha sept, deriving their name from 
Badia the ancient RAjpul itka. Badia is now in ruins and its 
rdnA*s family is extinct but the barddart has made one of its 
members their rdftn and presents naardna etc, to him as usual 
Still as he has not been installed or made a tilakm'ri his 
randshiP does not count for much. ’ 


The NArus say that their ancestor was a Sdrai^bansi Rditnut 
^ Muttra named NJpAl Chand descended from RA|4 Chan? 

He was converted m the time of Mahmdd of Ghazni and Ti/J 
otWru Shah Kin. Shah a. SSX' 

whence his son, R alsn PI I, founded Phillaur. Thence were foul^^j 
|h, four Karo of Harilna, Baiwln,. ShirChaSlI 

Ghr^wiha in Hoshdrpur, and that of Bahrlm in fonundur The 
chief men of iheso ptrgnnit am called Rli or Rina: Ihe preset 

•TlwPallri of KM ift a branch of thtr Tiinjyhi;i which ^ i 

.0 t^t JtoialUii *nd Chns of eqiul » hihJt 
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Rina of Hariina i 5 Rina Muhammad Bakhshj saildAr, The CHAP. I, C. 
Ninisareall Muhammadansj butkeep Brahrasnsof the Bisdeo^c/.* Trlbe^ 

cadtea and 

A few Manj and Bhatti Rijpnts are found in different parts of iw^itVJL 
the District, and a duster of 40 Khokhar villages, ‘called the Khoiha^ 
rdin, of which ^ lie in the Muth-west of Dasuyaand the rest in the 
Kapurthala territory adjoining it. The Manj also have chhat and khgSbi»^ ' " 
mAifrdiijbut none lie in this District, The Bhatti cfihat In Hoshiirpur 
are Zahdra and Salempur Bizdirin in Dasuya TahsH. The only 
Khokhar cMdf in Hoshiirpur is Tihli. Another is Begowil in 
Kapurthala. 

The marriage customs of the Rijputs have been already 
described. As a tribe they are proud of their birth and 
make good soldiers. By the pressure of circumstances they are 
overcoming their aversion to agriculture, and even Jaswils and 
Dadwils are now to be found who have taken to the plough ; and 
Colonel Montgomery mentions having seen a Niru Rijput, spade 
in hand and drawers tucked up, tummg up the soil of his Held 
which had become covered by sand, a laborious process called 
sirn<t. They are still, however, very much below the jats in Indus* 
try as cultivators and prefer letting'their lands to cultivating them¬ 
selves. Moreover, they are under the great disadvantage of not 
having the help of their women in out-door work. The whole of the 
field work must be done by the men, and jhitears (waler-carriers) 
must be employed to draw water for the family and to take the daily 


• The Kdn» pedigree a thus given 
Jasralh. 

Etlid Rdffl CKondr. 

I 

t 


RSji Wloeha- 
NipJchand iNi™ Khin), 

nf rvhium cMiauercd ihe ceuntry <m bolh side ef ihe Siillej.And phiced 
Mahmud of ^ta/hc made Bajirira his capital, but the 

Tfllochar h« thf 1^ chiefs compelled him to Inv-eVe hfahmdd’s aid, 

were sSi? hii -«o ^toaedaloAgthc fo«of iheSiwdtiks 
and tr^ w^e^t h™ deaccadani in the sih 

end are whence Talochar had come, and fe-cenqitered his 

generatiiw, «i^nted a viceniy. He died on his way^fc to the 

lHirwdd^effi,R^Ma1.hadS sons-Kileha, tfhejo,Dhum, 

Massa and ^ , Bahrdm Bulhowil. w'th the title of Tika. Bhoju got 

yjItagM, iwjudwigdependent villages Dhum giK the 
fejw4ra,Sh4m, Ahrina Hari^, etc, RWn'a giUlsoa 

Ud ilrSy «WBbang4la, Dasdya, ew. which his d^d^stUl hcjd, 

a^ixrv.' 

name mentioned rni ^ MahmM cf Ghaxni. Rdkj of the oJd Niru 

Ndm settlement can hard^^^ Chauthilais a Ndm »,•««, 

dominion sumyeuiitorc I The Ndm cAWare Hari^na. 

It was settled from and Nandachauc: BaiB'dra with Shdin Chauii^i 

with subsi^a^chA^a* G ^ irtSud’mg Harta, Dihina, Khajjsurs, Mithiina, Phug- 
Palti wth 8cAfc^?«lj meWnt, mainly in the same Tahsfi 
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food out to the fields. Thus the RAjputs must matte use of many 
more village servants than the lower tribes, and must therefore pay 
away a larger share of the outturn of their fields, while their mar¬ 
riage expenses and general style of living are much higher. The 
Chauhdn are important in the west of the District, holding a 
chaurdsi or 84 villages, round ShAm ChauiAsi, and another about 
Zahiira. 

The RAjput ABari families of this District are those of 
Garhshankar {GA&rewdha) and HariAna {/Vdrv). 

It is probable also that a good many persons returned them¬ 
selves as PathAniAs, Jasw’Ais, and DadwAls, who are not entitled to 
the distinction. There are comparatively low class RAjputs, called 
JasiAl and DadiAl, which may have been confounded with JaswAl 
and DadwAl. 


By eM iKe Brahmins iifuJersifind the Brahmbical with whitli indnfi^u^ 

names^eften apfiear (o be connetied, the el beln^ ihc nsturJir or frcnealwcal sept- Ihe 
Brahmins hot niraoai entirety of the Sirsut mm/un, or bomth, which is ^tniiiedJy 
inferlar to ihc Gaur. According to one account Ihts muhm i» divided into i«■ 
BAsdeva, Sri. Elatt, AtwiH. ITianik (around Bharwjtin), Kf 
Another account dtacribes the SArsui branch as a jonm, divided into tdti, a tit Wine 
often further subdivided into ah, t-g.^ iheThanilt tti is dmded in S eh, ei#.— 


Bhu^Lifi (rom Bhiikat 
Db^win from Dhdu villafft 
Pandorc from Pandokri viliaQC. 


Chainu from Chalili vkllAg«._ 
Banbasin from Ban Baxra vilibge- 
Kahot from Mavra Kahol^rt village. 


The Samnol idf iiai ^ jIj-* 

Sar^iya from Sarsan village. 

Dhtinkidil Irom Dhuki vilbfie. 

TalawiJ tram a fifftf on which it seltlocL 

Jholse frorn Jhobera village, 

Handu, becau$e they ysed eartheni hindis as eating vessels. 

Chaodhrij vrho were oflflidiUs in the Rij^si times. 

Similarly the Kdlia pof has an called MueMI from Muchlu. 

The Sireuis of Rhad in Tahsil Una arc of the Dali a/ and lntciTn*iinY only with the 
Chibbar* MohaTi, Li!, Bali, Bhambi and Bald mlt, avoiding in marriage only tbear own and 
the tnoth^* g^i- consider themxlves h tj^her than the Pidhdj, imd the five tfj 

in Que^bn are apparently not PddMt^ but in practice they have begun to niafry in tower 
Thete ah contsgjond to iHo^ of the Muhidl Brahmlfa of the rwrth west Punjab, 
bui the name MuhiSl no® not app^r to be U3*ed tn this Dktfkt. 

The Brahmins are extensive land-owners in the hills, especially 
in taidkas landbAri, Amb, PAmra, LohAra, Dharui, PanjAl, and 
Talhatll. They are not numerous in the plains, except as traders 
in the tow'itsi but they own a few villages on the south-west face 
of the SiwAliUs. They labour under many of the RAjpui dis¬ 
advantages, being unable to use their women in field work, etc. 
As cultivators they are not very good \ but there are very few 
land-owning Brahmins now left to whom the stigma of being hothdM 
(ploughman) cannot be applied. As traders they are almost as 
numerous and as sharp as Khatris. In the Census of 1901, 86,497 
Brahmins were returned, all of whom were Hindus, 




Khatris. 
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The Brahmin groups m this District are thus classified by C. 

one writer— caB^« and 

I. TheUttamor superior which comprises the Sdrsut, the i^adlnj 
Kdngra RmndSj etc> 




li. The Madham or middle group which is subdivided into Snhatnj. 
the Achirj as Maha Brahmins (who are either Sdrsut or Gaur by 
race) and the Gnjrdtii also called Vedwa or Bids. The function 
of the Achdrj is to accept gifts from other Hindus within a 
cerlain period after a death. Funeral gifts made by them go to 
a Par Achdrj. Similarly, the Gujritis are subdivided into Odich 
and Nidtl, of whom the latter perform funeral ceremonies for other 
Gujrdtfs, 


A third sub-group of the Madham is the Bhdts or bards who 
are usually styled Rdes. 


HI, The Kanisht, junior or inferior Brahmans, have three 
sub'^ups, (*) the Dah or Dahaut (called Bojhru in Kdngra) 
who accept all gilts taken by Gujrdtfs, and more especially beg 
for oil on Saturdays: {it) the Bhitra or Madho Brahmans, 
who also accept all gifts and live by begging, esp«:ially at eclipses: 
and (iit) the BAztgars who live by begging and acting, yet wear 
the sacred thread and cal! themselves KAlias. The Dakaut are 
descended from one Dak, a Brahmin, who espoused a Jatni, Bhad 
by name, and the BbitrAs from Nal Midhava Mai, a musiciaix of 
VikramSditya's time, and KAmkandaU, a dancing girl, these 
two classes of inipurs descent and disreputable occupa-tion. 


The great majority of the Khatrfs In this District are money* KiatiCt 
lenders or traders j very few are land-owners, except by recent 
purchase. Some Khatrt villages, however, are to be found m 
taitiia JandbAri, and there is a cluster of them near Hajfpur in 
Dasdya As a race they are extremely thrifty, and may be depend¬ 
ed upon to make the most of money. They are also the principal 

recipients of Government education, and many enter Government 

service of all kinds, except the army. The following are a few of 
the common sayings relating to this tribe j 

7 eKhaiha tlrib; frtttt, ia ihl Kkall^ * It 1 KiuUrl putj iibesflohti 

' he^ b* Ji laie to extrast pmfit from tl- 


Or again, in conjunction w’ith other tribes r 


Hajia fat utkami tif, laiia naUi^a Aoi, 

Salt* KhJtri Jamt iaJ, rvia .Pa* ^4" gal. 


■ When i J*t Si »eU off he nwJses 4 noli#. 
When a btofit* Is £»» 


WIkh a Kh^tri Is wdl aff he tlill cHtiges. 
When a Brshntln is iTfiU off be naily 
to qiurceli’ 


At the Census ig,8io Khatris were shown as Hindus, and 844 
as Sikhs, 


■Tbt Brthrtiin owner* oE Sintoktigath irt 
who fouoapd tlmvillig^s ift Aij. 1759* 

BJltA ha CKks. 


S«rT*iits qf qqe Sinj:hv 

aic aiic 4 Un^ii and uc lud Eo ht the dwqadi 
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The BhAbrds are by religion a Jain community and their 
lenets will be noticed below under Religion. As a caste they have 
two groups each comprising various 


Group I.—Oswal. 


Group II.—Kuanderwals. 


G & ts . 

Bhabu. 

Nahar. 

Gadhia. 

Mahmia^ 

Duggan 

Lohra. 

S«ODi. 

Taltaf. 

Barar. 

Raukf. 

Karnaiak. 

Baid« 

BhaudarL 

Chatar. 


Gots* 

Bhaunsa^ 

Sfidi]. 

ScoDi. 

B banger t. 


The Oawil came originally from OsSa m Jaiput^ the Khander* 
wAl from Khnndela in Jodhpur. As to the origin of the got 
names, Maimta or Mahmla is derived from Mahni, the town in 
Rohtak, and was originally called Dhanwah. Seoni (which 
occurs in both the groups) is a Khatri clan. The Liga (who 
perform the mundan at home) come from Sultinpur in 
Kapurthala. The Nahar or lions once drank the milk of a lioness 
and hail from Jaipur. The Gadia are called Churria in Rdjput&na. 
Most BhAbrds cut their boy*s hair for the hrst time at Dadi Kothi, 
their temple near Jaijon. Most of the Hoshidrpur BhAbrAs are 
Oswils of Bhabu and Nahar The Prashnetrs, a Jain work, 
contains the following passages :— 

t, *'In MArwAr Prince Utpa KumAr, son of Srlpuj and 
grandson of Bhlmsain, RAjA of BhilmAl, migrated with his minis* 
ter Ohad and 18,000 families to a place 20 ios north of Jodhpur. 
Here he founded the town of Upkeshpattan. Ratanprabhu SurJ, 
a Jain preacher, converted 125,000 inhabitants of that town to 
Jainism and established 18 ^<j/ras of them. (Here follow the 
names of those gotras). These 18 getras, being all Jalnis, began 
to intermarry and eat amongst themselves. The members of 
some of these gotras were RAjputs, some Brahmins, and some 
Banias, These constituted the OswAl Bans” (pages i8, 19, 
and 13 ). ' 


3. '* In the ncighbourhot^ of Jaipur is a village known as 
Khandela, In the year 643 Bfr Sammal Jainsain, a Jain preacher 
converted 82 villages of RAjputs and 3 of goldsmiths to Jainisra' 
and instituted 84 gotras of them. In Jaipur and other cities they 
are all known as KhandelwAl btinias or .SarAogfs” (page at). ^ 

3. “ All the castes professing the Jain religion in the present 
limes were formed by AchAryas (preachers) in the period between 
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7S years after MaHAbir and Sammat 1875 Blkrami. Before this CHA^I. C, 
all the four castes professed the Jain Dharatna. The castes of this Trit»St 

time did not exist then ” (page a 2). filing 

- f - if *1. famlllos* 

4. *' Several castes were united into one to lortn itie shiMi. 

Oswdls ” (page -24)- 

The BhAbris employ Brahmins on sodal occasions, at 
weddings and funerals. The KhanderwAls alone appear to wear 
the Janeo. 

Gdjars are found in the alluvial lands of the Beas and in the tWimi 
Siwaliks. In the latter they arc In some places proprietors, in some 
tenants. But wherever they are there is sure to be grazing for 
their numerous docks and herds. Most of them profess the Muham¬ 
madan religion, but there is a number of Hindu Gdjars found in tbe 
Una Tahsil in the outskirts of the Siwiliks. In the Kandi villages 
in the neighbourhood of the towns Gdjars are the principal pur¬ 
veyors of wood, grass, milk and ghi; and every day strings of men 
and women may be seen coming down to the towns with them on 
their heads for sdc* Some Gdjars will not allow their women to 
I go into the towns with milk, and they look upon themselves as 
superior to those who allow this, and will not give them their 
daughters in marriage. 

There is a dhdi got of Gdjais, KasSna, Gursi and Bark^, 

1 but there is no restriction of marriage within these goU \ a Guj^ 
can marry within his own got or in any other. Other chief gois in 
this District are Chechi, Bhuinbhc, Ba]^ and Chauhdn. There 
arc said to be in all 84. The chief Gujar family is that of Ahmad 
Husain, aaild&r of Nangal, who receives a tal^kddri of 
c pec cent* from the 10 villages of Nangal, Ahidna Kalin, 

Chaunta, Chhaja, Bajrur, Saral, Bhlowll, Mddhopur, Pahlron, 

Dahirpur, Batlrle and Ahiina Khurd in Tahsfl Una. His 
brother owns half this tatiikddri, but the eldest male of the eldest 
branch is called tika^ and this title has descended to Ahmad 
Husain from his father and grandfather. At weddings he receives 
a rupee as msr, provided he attends, and this is presented by 
Gujars of his family in this Tahsil and in the . 4 .mblla and Ludhilna 
Districts. 


The Giijar women are famous wet-nurses, and dwellers tn 
towns frequently put out children to nurse with them for a year or 
more ; the plan is a cheap one, and the children grow up strong 
and healthy. It is also common for Giijars to keep the cows 
and buffaloes of merchants, the proceeds from the sale of the 
produce being divided. The Gubars of the hills are hardy and 
fairly industrious. Their houses always look neat and clean, and 
their numerous flocks and herds supply plentiful manure. In 
alluvial villages on the Beas they are poor cultivators, and subsist 
principally on their cattle, and on what they can make from 
cattle-stealing. Gujars are taking largely to Government service, 
in which they do very well. 
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The P^bins arc evidently the descendants of colonists located 
by the Afgh&n conquerors of India, Most of their villages, which 
originated in small brick fortifications, lie in a long line stretching 
from near Hariina southwards to the border of Garhshankar 
Tahsil, at a distance of 4 or 5 mites from the Siwdliks; they 
were thus located to resist raids from the hills at a time when 
the plains alone had been conquered. Again, another cluster of 
PathSn villages is found at TAnda and Midni, undoubtedly to 
guard the Sngovindpur ferry on the Beas. The Pathdns are proud 
and do not make good cultivators. Most of their villages in 
Hoshi&rpur have fine mango groves, but many have been cut down 
to pay their debts. The principal families are the Surkhfs of 
JahinkhelAn in Hoshi^pur, the Bakhti&rs of Urmur, the Ghilzais 
of Ghilzidn, and the Mohmands of TSndaand MUni. The latter 
also contains Ghilzais, Khalils, Hassanzais, Musahhels and 
Kheshgis, Like Sayads, they avoid w'idow re-marriage, and 
Hindu rites have crept into their marriage ceremonies. 

The Lodi, Surkhi, BAhi, and Lohini each claim to have held a 
bdrafty but none have the 1 z villages complete." 

Mr, Kensington, in his Assessment Report of the Garh¬ 
shankar Tahsil, writes regarding the Mahtons:— 


" Ethnciloj'ically Lhe must intcrestinj; of (he people arc the Mahtoiu who were 
origdully Rijpiits, but have lo^ since degraded in the social scale, owing to iherr 
mutom oF milking harrma marriages with widows. They hold a cluiiter* of important 
villages in the extreme north-west of the Tahsil, and iFom their isolated social position 
have a strongly marked individualiiy, which makes them at wncc the most mlercsting 
and the most tioablcsrime people to deal with. As (armers they are unsurpassed ; and^ 
as they have at the sam Mi me given up the traditions of extravagant living by which 
their Ritjput ancestors are still hampered, their villages are now most prosperous. At 
the same time this very pr«perity has caused them to increase at an abnormal rate, 
while-their unfortunate mobility to live in harmony together has driven them to sub- 
divEde their land to an extent unknown anvong other castes. How minute this sub¬ 
division is may be realised from the fact that, while + per cent, only of the TahsQ 
is in their hands, they own t j per cent of the holdings.” 

Practically the whole of the Mahton villages lie in a clustcrf- in 
the north-west of the Garhshankar Tahsil and in the adjoining 
Kapurthala temiory. There are only one or two villages in other 
parts of the District. The subdivision of their lands is so minute 
that sometimes there is not room for more than tw'o or three 
furrows of a plough in their long narrow fields. They are small of 
stature, of quite remarkable personal ugliness, and very quarrelsome 
and litigious. They are great cultivators of the melon, and when 
ripe they subsist almost entirely upon it, even cooking and eating 
the seeds. ** 

The kl^tons claim to he Rdjput Mahtas and are now 
enlisted as ‘ Rdjput Mahta Sikhs.' Their gots are mostly named 


3 - Punjab NDt^ii And Quedetc 
465 t, Ptmi&b Notes ^Qd Quertea^ 


oBcnfidd X Wmi, Dlndilfl, Titer,, KMUf (Id 
eight, A fnllH iccgune ot tlm tiibn will be foud in the JiiUtudur C«^, p“ 
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after RSJput septs and each gsi has a s<t/| of _ ,jrr 

grandmother, to whose memory a particular spot is held sacred , Tribes, . 


GSt 


Village Scti, 


l -l 9 

Cbiahun 

OiaaMn 

Mm As ssti 

J^swdl 

11 

Bhatti 

11 *■* 

Os-d i** 

KliarvvatidCd 

ChsLtidta. 

Sukral salt 

Turn 

Ajuhe, 

^faha salt 

Sbaidiit 

Gheda 

y Found in Jullon- 
l dur. 

EhuUaa 

Sipi, 


Mfioh&s 

Pflidi. 


Place of the Ssti> 

Batiga (in JcltoTidur), 

In their respective villages, 

■" ^ Bangs (In Jollandiir). 

*1+ / 


In their respective villages. 


castes and 

leading 

famlllas. 

MsLhtoni 


PdnwAr^ have a snii Cninh*iii at oanga. - 

SAfOf?, worship Blhd whose shnae n ai * 

have also a rati in the Kbatri Qiniingos building at Garhstiankar. 
Karod. of the Ajuba^ar, migrated (ram KhaniAti in Nubtia. 

ThdTidal, of Thandal. 

Manj, with an a/called Ghaiod, which holds ThAkunvdl in Mahilpur 

MaSbtia, immigrants from the Dakkhan ; an a!. Bhtilare H 

force’), holds Binjoti which it wrested from a Jst m the time o 
Aurangreh. 

Jaswiil, of Bham; claim imintimty Ifoni snake*bite. 

The members of the got visit the place of their every year 
duriOR the naurAtrds, dig a little earth from it and throw i ^ _J 
a short distance off. The m/iIs also propitiated ^t/cd dings, 
the bridegroom going to the place, if m his village, ten¬ 
dering her respect and offering a rupee and a ^ 

which are given to her farahit. H l 

village a is made and the ceremony observed in the briae 

groom*s own bouse. When the bride is brought ^ 

ceremony is repeated, the bride accompanying the bridegroom 
to the place with her ekddar knotted to his. ^ 

The ManhAs and Saroe have no 
{UL the ancestor who was buried alive) and BAb^ BAla instead. 

Another curious ceremony is observed at 

It is apparently a relic of strytfwidf'fl ma^iage. ^ e.i _ ^ 

Len discs made ofof corn, on h« shoulder, 
runs that Dhol, a brolher of RijS Jagde^, 
was a powerful man and used to plant his spe _ 
court whenever he came to see h,m. , 

oust him from his throne ^e 

the latter counselled him to place seven iron p l ,1 " .11 

<S5pet of the court, but Dhol thrust hi. spea r throu gh t hem all 

■.«m.-ci-ni.11 .b. «.»«<ft. *•**“' 

limply BQMEii * E^wt *r d*l*f Ktu' 
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and planted it as usual. Jagdeo and his ^asir, ashamed at the 
failure of this device, craved DhoPs forgiveness, and so the 
seven discs are pierced with a reed to this day. 

Mahtons do not chum milk on the asktami (Sth) or amd'sas 
(middle! of the month, but use it uncooked or made into curds. 
The ashfami is sacred to Durga and the arndwes to ancestors, 
piirds. The first and ten successive days' milk of a cow or 
buffalo is termed hohli and is not consumed by the man who milks 
the animal, Sukrdis will not drink water f rom wells in Garhshankar 
because they founded that town and were driven out of it by the 
Ghorewdha Rfljputs, For a similar reason the Powers will not 
drink from wells in Hihun in Jullundur, Chauhdns and Jaswils 
will not kill a snake, because Gugga to whom snakes are sacred 
was a Chauhin Rdjput, 

The Kanets have much the same ongin as the Mahtons 
that is, they are said to have degenerated from the Rdjput caste 
by adopting widow marriage. They are comparatively few and 
are only found in the Jandbdri taldka, where they divide the owner- 
ship of the land with the Brahmins. They are fairly industrious 
and prosperous, but still retain many of their RAjput ideas, and 
are not therefore very good farmers. Owing doubtless to their 
proximity to Anandpur many of them are Sikhs. 


The ArAins and Sainfs have apparently the same origin, the 
former being Muhammadans, the latter Hindus. They the 
great market gardeners, and there are few towns or large villages 
where they are not found cultivating small plots m the nch 
manured lands, which they irrigate by means of kasha wells with 
the dhingli or lever apparatus. There arc also several strong 
village communities of these tribes. Ardin villages lie in some 
numbers in the neighbourhood of Dasuya, where the tribe is said 
to be autochthonous; and there are some thriving villages of 
Sainfs ne^Tinda, also between HariAnaand Hoshilrpur Thev 
are most industrious and careful cultivators, and where they laltl 
to ordinary farming in place of market gardemng, are eoual 
intellig.„«.ndintol.yt<.]atsand njtons. lirrt,?,. ,W 
same minute subdivision ef land as the Mahtons i 

ing home one November evening with a bundle of rice on his he^* 
his path lay across the ekhamh, m which he got bogged ■ * 

alternative of putting his bundb down and fxtricat^g himself or 
waiting tiU some one c^e to help him out. But if^he S ' Z 
former alternative the nee would be spoilt, so he decided ^ Z 

the latter and spent the cold Novei night in th^bog 

extneated next morning. The family is callpd ih if ' 
toged) ,0today. Igain.a Saini "n^fhf J'* 

lantfon a public road, has lately started a small k 
where she entertains carriers who stop for 
cattle or donkeys, and having supplied food^ to rTI"L ^ ^ 
priates the manure of the cattle fo?her fields But her k"' 

.s given with discrimination i a foot-pas^nL 

to supply manure goes suppetless to bed. ^ ^ animals 
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The Awins inhabit the high level plain near Muken^n, where 
they hold a Urak, and are found scarcely anywhere else m the 
District, They are indolent and poor cultivators and a good deal 
in debt. All profess the Muhammadan religion. 

The Dogars arc almost entirely Muhammadans. They own 
a cluster of villages near the AwAns, in the Dasuya Tahsfl, between 
the end of the Siwilik Range and the town of Dasuya. In 
cenetal character they resemble AwSns, but are perhaps ramer 
better cultivators. They are given to slewing cattl^ The 
Docars of the tract about Datdrpur are said to be Hindu Rajputs 
by origin and to have been expelled from their homes by the 
Rdjd of Jammu. 

The Bdhtis and Chdhngs are found chiefly in the hills and 
are the same as the Ghirths of KSn^. They me a quic^ inoffen¬ 
sive people, diligent, and well thought of as cultivators. They own 
some villages in the Dasup hills, but are gcnetally found as 
tenants. They are in the hills equivalent as cultivators to the 

Sainis in the plains. 

The LobSnas say they came from the dirertion of the modern 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudb. Their Brahmins are the Nirad 
Brahmins of Nawashahr. They have n and m marriage 
avoid only two gots, one’s own and the mothers. They also 
allow iarewa, the younger brother of the husband having the first 
claim to the widow, then the elder brother, and then any outsider. 
By origin they claim to be Gaur Brahmins who took to cawymg 
as a trade, and they profess to wear the/onw. Marnage is by the 
phera rite. The LobAnas hold 21 villages in Tahsil Dasuya. 

Mr. Coldstream noted a curious custom am«ng the LobAnas, 
A bride Is not brought home by her husband until she has borne a 
child in her father’s house.* 

The KalAls. though sometimes looked down upon as a low 
caste, are very intelligent, energetic, and 
often wealthy, and numbers of them have lately been 
tractors In Uganda. They may have been qnpnally 
of heterogeneous elements formed m the dislur e ’ 

Folk-etymology derives the name from or ®^.tVaSed 

referring to the idea that they are the offspring of Idl-handed 

unions amongst various tribes. „ fv. . 

The g$ts in Garhshankar are ., 5 °. ' 

Bains Tur MohanAs, Niro, GhorewAha, Khokhar, KangiAro, GlAchii 

Thande, Mandal, Kont, Dongra, Khalchi, ,Mwa, 

KiirAi, ThathAla, PathAn Phular Bail, Talfm, 

ChikAna, Sihal, Mahri, RAjpAl, and the 

comprises the Chuhhain, Phasm Balim ® ^als 

spend four times as much as the others at S . _ , .. 

and have thus earned the titled eh^uM ra or^ emse Khokhar 

there are said to be the following fKhokharli 

KAith Sidhu Gore. Harar, Kont, Sadet, and janjuha flthoknarj 

and Bhutta. ' The Tells in thi s District are all Muhammadans 

* PonjAb Not«* ftpd9’»=»tc*, Voliim* 1H> t 
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clatmlng descent from Bdba Hassu the first man to press oil, whose 
shrine b at Lahore. He is invoked with Ltiqmdn, the great philoso¬ 
pher who is reverenced bf all the occepational castes, when otl-seeds 
are put in a press in the following words i — 

Bismillah-ur-rakmin-ur-yahtm Luqmait kakim Mkmat di 
Bidskdk Bdba I/assa pkir phir kassu Skdh Dauia Datydi Ckarkh 
ehole tdn raei di' Je/i din din kala sawau^ /, e,' in the name of 
God, the merciful, the compassionate, ihe sage Luqmin (/^sop) 
who is the crown of wisdom ; BSba Hassu may’s! thou for ever 
press oil, and (also) Shih Dauia, Daryii; (of the river). Wfmn 
the oil press is at work, means of sustenance are gained. May 
the Tell increase daily in prosperity.’ ^ 

The Tells’ musicians also have a saying: 

Ghiifit PAi BAbt Jtfine 
Rdskon hoiA wiek Madtnt, 

• th. .a-piMS was in.Uluted by B 4 ba Mlsa, wbo saw the feht 
m Madina. Biba Mma is said to be a son of Hassu and 
have had four sons, Takht, Bakht, Rakht, and Sakht THp 
T elfs’ occupMions are carding cotton, oil.pressing, and votVinl 
flour-mills. Others sell vegetables and act as messengers buf 
these pursuits are boked duwn upon, and they cannot intermarry 
wilbtheoi|.prMsersor millera. borne alw act as eaniers: th^M 
are called Ladma. Towards the Himalayas the MuhammlJ 
Tells.only work at oil-pressing, the SurJrds fonowtgthTofher 
pursuits earned on by them m the plains, while in Mandi thi 
Bhanjra is the on-presser. 

The Harofs are principally located in Rdidh^n n?dw 4 

t^Tupur'in'Hosh^^^ -'d 

The principal persons of note in the District are^ 

U) Rdji Ragndth Singh, jasw^U 
[2) The Bedi of Una. 

The Sodhis of Anandpur, 

The Rdi of Bhabaur. 

The Rdna of Manaswdl 
Sarddr Narindar Singh, Kdthgarh 
Sarddr Harndm Singh, Mukendn* 

( 8 ) Mi 4 n Ldham Singh of Pmbipur/ 

in the .3U. century. In ,8.5 Rsji K sS w'?"’’ “ 

Ranjit Smgh to surrender his rights, and reduMd <^ompeIIed by 
of a Jdgirddr of at viltes in the Jaswdn Position 


position 
His rebellion 


of a Jdgirddr of at villages in” the 

against the British Government in iSiS f^MIio 

Section B-was deported to Kumiun in 

],is son Jai Singh died} Ran Singh, of Tai 
by the Government to reside in jammu tl? allowed 

given his daughter in tnairiage to his son 
Jas afterwards allowed to return to Atnb kem 

- he died in 1809 


t Tha waiilflg cf digit of the ttiwn. 
* bereue ol proapedtj,* 
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SazhbaL 

Of SifkiHl. 

Kuilh^^r. 

T*ff 

Bala. 

Goiadpaf T ft r t 
jai ChuHj^ 
Ulfthrh 

Bibhafn w Oftn- 
gnihL 
Akbmt. 

Chaleht B«hfi 


[n 1877, on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage, the Cov¬ 
er nor-^Genemi, acceding to 
the request of the Mahi- 
ri|d, restored to Ragnith 
Singh the fdgir originally 
held by R 4 j^ Umed Singh, 
'1 his fdgir consists of the 
91 villages in the Una 
TahsQ s&wn in the margin, 
and besides these he has 
obtained in proprietary right revenue>frec the garden at Amb, 
svbich originally belonged to the family, and the old palace at 
R^jpura, where the now resides, Ragn^th Singh is saiiddr 
jf Amb, 

Bedi Sujdn Singh of Una is a descendant of Gum Ndnak and 
is spiritual representative in the country between the Sutlej 
nd the Heas. Kald Dh^ri (the great-great-grandfather of the 
resent Bedi), having disciples at Una, migrated there from Dera 
Jiba Ndnak, and received a grant of 73 ghumdos from the JaswAl 
Rdjij Rim Singh. His grandson, Sdhio Singh, was a man of 
J[reat influence among the Sikhs 1 his chief exploits were the religious 
'J*ars against the Afghins of Miler Kotla in 1794 and the Rijpdts 
bf Rdikot in 1798, 

t In Sambat i 36 o, Rija Umed Singh gave to Sihlb Singh the 
hole of the Unaa grant conhrmed by Ranjft Singh in 
ambat itj7a ; about the same time he received the Niirpur tahiia 
om Sardar Budh Singh. He died in Sambat 1391 (A, 0 . 1334), 
ind vras succeeded by Blkrama Singh, to whom Mafiirija Sher 
Singh gave the Talhatti .id in Sambat 1898. Bedi Bikrama 
Singh’s/^g'lrs were found, on annexation, to amount to Rs. 86,813 
ter annum i of this Rs. 3[,s]9 per annum was conhrmefl to him 
if or life, and the village of Una, his residence, in perpetuity, but the 
Viffer was indignantly refused by him. Subsequently, on the Bedi 
falling into grave suspicion of disloyalty, the reduced offer of a 
pension of Rs. )a,ooo was made, which was similarly rejected. 
Then came the local rebellion of 1848 which has been already 
described in Section B. For his share in this revolt Bikrama 
Singh’s possessions were declared forfeited, but he himself was 
[allowed to live at Amritsar on a pension of Rs. 3,000 per annum. 

Bedi Bikrama Singh died at Amritsar, and his son Sdrat 
Singh, having died, the second son, Sujdn Singh, has succeeded 
to the inheritance of this celebrated family. Sujdn Singh’s case 
was reconsidered in 1883, and he was granted a jdgir of Rs. 3,484 
in the villages of Arniila Ldl Singh and Una. His inlands 
and gardens yield an income of about Rs. 500 per annum, and 
he owns 670 ghumdos in Tahsii Una. Bedi Sujdn Singh is an 
Honorary Magistrate, President of the Una Municipal Committee, 
and a Viceregal Darbdri. 

The Sodhis of Anandpur are Audh Khatri Sodhfs. They, in 
Tcommon with the Sodhfs of Kartirpur, are descended from Rim 
'Ois, third son of Guru Arjan, while the Sodhfs of Ferozepore, 
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PidiAla and elsewhefe are mostly descended from the second 
son, Prithi Chand. 

Anandpur was founded by Guidb R:ii, first cousin to Govind 
Singh, the toth Guru; from his brother Shdm Chand’s four sons, 
Nafi- ’ Singh, Udii Smgh, Khem Singh, and Chur Singh, are 
descended the Anandpur Sodhts m four branches, the Bari, Dusrt, 
Tisri and Cbauthi Sarkdrs, all of which receive pensions from Gov- 
emmenL The representative of the Bari Sarkdr b KAni Nariin, 
Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge. He has married a daughter 
of B4ba Khem Singh of Rawalpindi. Pension Rs. 2,400. He 
shares with his uncle Narindar Singh a fdgir of Rs. to,ooo in 
Patiala and holds a fdgir of Rs. 473 in Faridkot. The income of 
ihe Anandpur Sodbis is largely derived from offerings at various 


shrines. 

mi M(raCh>Ad Rii Hfra Chand, son of Ratan Chand, of Bhabaur, a RAjpui, 
of uh>biitr. living at Bangarb, Tahsil Una, is a Luddu Rajput and head of the 
eight branches, whose history has been given above on page 49. 
He enjoys a/d^iV of Rs. 739 in Tahsil Una and with his brother, 
Mangal Singh, has ownership rights in 3,500 ghumdes in that 
Tahsfl. He is a Provincial Darbari, and a satlddr^ and the present 
Raja of Goler is his sister’s son. 

Rit* Ltiink The Rinas of Manaswai are Dod Rajputs, and inhabit a quite 

oi Manai- ti3.ct of countty called Bit Manasw'ai, a flat table-land in 

the Sfwaiik Range opposite Garhshankar. The earliest knowledge 
we have of this family shows it in the position of tributary to the 
Jaswai Raja, receiving half the Government revenue and remitting 
half, but they appear to have become independent of the Jaswais in 
later times (see page 50 The pesent Rani has S sons. 

Many members of the family arc in military service, 

Ranjft Singh afterwards confirmed the Raja’s half on con* 
dition of his furnishing a contingent of J 5 sotitdrs. The British 
Government confirmed the jdgir in 8 villages, half to descend 
to lineal heirs (male) In perpepity. The present Rdna, who suc¬ 
ceeded bis brother in 1881, enjoys a. Jdgir of Rs. 2,1^ in the 
following villages;—Sekhoiivai, Tibba, Haibotvai, Maira, Kot, 
Majdri, Mabudpur, and Nainwan. He owns 7,300 g/mmd&S m 
Garhshankar Tahsil and the village o£ Manaswai 2,000 ghumdos. 
He is a Viceregal Darbari. He is entitled to the salutation of 
jai dea, as member of a royal Rajput clan, and the jdgir de¬ 
scends by primogeniture. 


Sifigli gI Kith 

fijb. 


Of the same got with the Rdnas of Manaswai are the Ran^s of 
Kungrat in the neighbouring table-land, which is also called Bit, 
but lies in Tahsfl Una. This family is of very small importance, 
the present Rand, Khan Chand, being merely a respectable satalti’ 
ddr, enjoying a sit/ed fosht allowance of Rs. 150. 

Jhanda Singh, the great-great-grandfather of Narindar Singh, 
first came to the Do 4 b about Sambat t8i6 (A.D. 1759), mi 
appropriated some parts of the Garhshankar Tahsil. His granr' 

NflTf.^FtjT A dct&ikid KefiBiit of Sliest fimiillic!! wCliiels t>f ihtt PupiAla 
^ Grtf&a’l Fapjab Chiefs coircttod in Iho appendix of ^ 
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son, Khushil Singh, rose to considerable power, and was related by CHAP. 1, C. 
marrl-ige to Sardir Lehna Singh, Majithia, Khushdl Singh was, Tribes, 
however, very unpopular in the tract over which he ruled, and 
died soon after the British annexation in 1&54, a victim to intem¬ 
perance, leaving two sons, minors, of whom only the elder, 

Rdjindar Singh, survived 

His sons, Sarddrs Narindar Singh, also known as Bakhtdwar 
T.WI G.rh,u.l..r» Mahindar Singh and Gajmdar 

Ch.tmt Smgh,areatpresentattneAilchison 

, College and the estate is under the 

"7 ' Court of Wards, They enjoys a 

of ^he villages shown in the 
s.id» p.iti. margin, besides plots of land revenue- 

IllrikiirTitiffaa. free in some other villages. 

The rise of this family dates from the supremacy of the 

Kanhya misL Ruidu Rdm, father of SardAr Bur Singh, a ^ Kahir 
by caste, was a faithful servant to Mil Sada Kaur, widow of 
Ranjit Singh’s father-in-law Gurbakhsh Singh, and accompanied 
her both In prosperity and adversity. When Ruidu Rim retired 
from active service his soris succeeded him, and the two eldest, 

Bur Singh and Budh Singh, were for some time in charge of 
Shdhz^da Sher Singh. When Sher Singh, ^ after coming to the 
throne, was assassinated, Budh Singh was slain with him and Bur 
Singh wounded ] afterwards Biir Singh held offices of trust under 
the British authorities, when it was thought advisable to conSne 
the Rdni JindAn at Shekhupura, and the youthful Mahirija DaUp 
Singh was sent to FarrukhibAd, His brother, Sudh Singh, was a 
commander of troops under the Sikh Government, and afterwards, 
with his brothers, NidhAn Singh and Midn Singh, did good 
service in the Mutiny. The descendants of Biir Singh, Sudh 
Singh and NldhAn Singhr hold fdgirs in the Gurdispur DistricL 
HarnAm Singh is the grandson of Bur Singh, and is a Sub-Registrar 
and President of the Municipal Committee of Mukeriin. 

Miin Udham Singh of Pirthipur is a Dadwd! RAjput, and, 
like the Bhabaur family, traces his descent from Bhum Chand. 

The family as a separate branch was founded by Sri DAta, one of 
the descendants of Gani Chand, who established the kingdom of 
Goler. Sri DAta founded the small RAjput State of DatArpur in 
Tahsfl Dasiiya which had an independent existence until the 
coming of Ranjit Singh, 

Jagat Chand, father of MiAn Udham Singh, joined in the 
rebellion of 1S48 and was transported to Almora. Udham Singh 
lives at Pirthipur and has a pension of Rs. 600 per annum, He is 
a Provincial DarbAri, 

Among the families of minor note may be mentioned the fol¬ 
lowing Sikh JAgfrdArs i— 

The SardArs of GhorewAha in Dasiiya, 

The SardArs of Siis and PathrAliAn in HoshiArpur. * 

The SardArs of Bachhauri in Garhshankar. 


Mlln UdhAm 
SiEigh oE Pirthi¬ 
pur, 


Mingr Eu&IIfs* 
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The bulk of the poJ^uUtion is by religion Hindii. In the 
plains the J^ts are mainly Hindus, the Suinls being almost all 
Hindus and the Mahtbiis chieBy Hindus,'sothat the Mtibammadans 
are distinctly in a minority throughout the District, and in the hills 
the people are almost exclusively Hindus, though many of the 
Gujars are Muhartimadans, The distribution of the population 
according to religion by Tabsils may be thus described:— 

In TahsM Una the Hindus preponderate in a marked degree. 
In the north of Tahsil Dasuya, fr, in the hills and m the plain on 
the Kdngra border, the people are Hindus, but in the centre and 
along the Beas Muhammadans predominate, and in the south'east 
theynumerically eaual to the Hindus: in the Hoshiarpur and 
Garhshankar Tahsils trie villages of the Atindi or low hills of the 
Stwilik Range is held by Hindu Rdjputs and Brahmins, and by 
Muhammadan Gujars, with a line of Muhammadan Pathdn settle¬ 
ments running parallel to the SiwdHk, in Tahsfl Hoshiirpur, while 
in the rest of this Tahsfl the numbers in each religion are about the 
same. In Tahsil Garhshank^ Sikh Jats and Hindu Mahtons hold 
the northern part of the plain, Muhammadans predominating in 
its centre and Hindus in its southern portion, while on the Sutlei 
the^ll^es ^e nearly all held by Muhammadans. Thus the only 
Tabsfl in which the Muhammadans are nearly equal in numbers to 
the Hindus is that of Oasuya. 

Hindus are both and SAatvds, but In the rural 

areas these orthodox sects are little recognised. It is probable 
that most Rajputs and Banyds follow the worship of Shiv chiefly 
but perhaps the Vaishnavds preponderate throughout the whole 
body of Hindus in the District. A large proportion of the Hindus 
are devoted to the worship of the goddess £}evi; particularly are 
the women addicted to this, and the people of the hilly tracts 
The devotees of /Jcvi or are called SkaktoL The worship* 

of samts, such as Sakhi Sanvar or SuUdn, and of the hero Gugija 
the suj^rstitious cult of the tutelary deities of the hills, the 
Kdta Bir Nahar Singh, and the Fairies, are more common^ 
observed fay the country folk than the ordinary observances of 
Hinduism. For instance, a Sahoia Jat described himself bv 
religion as a of Gum Thikur Dds: his whole religious 

observance consisting m a yearly visit to his shrine after the spring 
h^estvi-itb an offering of gram. Dharmidlds are shrmes con¬ 
taining the idols of one or more dmnities. They are presided over 

“ P“P;ls. wlio are generally Brahmins 
1 he at (to take an instaneel is presided Ter 

tobe the 1^3 with water containing refei leaves! a little of Oim 

IS sprinkled on the worshippers and a little ^ i r 

theh^dstobe.drenh conKlei^'ee'lTrhl 

teina) and offerings (charkdara or sityjRo) and is nf>rlnrrnA#i i, 
nM{.ddrj annuaify after the sprirtg har^at. P«f<>med by 
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A thdkurdwdra is presided over by BaJrigis ; that at CHap.i, c. 
dharmsil cont^ns the idols ol R^m Chandra and others. The 
pdih is a recitation of 5/Sn(arj chiefly from the PnrSnis; they are paid 
for by the laity at rates varying with their lenrth. Rupee i -4*0 will 
provide a recitation of about tw*o hours. The dnrga sat shabd 
or the ioo sMds oi Durga appear to be a favourite selection. 

I The rooming and evening recitation of the gdyatrt is termed 
1 SMuyo or jap. It should be recitjcd; at the ehftuk op, which is 
I placed a lamp, a vessel of, water and some d^hh grass. 

I ^ The parohii is the Brahmin who watches over the spiritual 
interests of each Hindu and is also of use as a messenger between 
the families of husband:and wife. The relationship between him 
and his clients subsists during life. 

I The is much less highly esteemed; his business it is 

, to preside over religious ceremonies within a certain local sphere. 

There are many shrines of Devi in the DistricL Rather a ifcti. 
famous one is at Arobota, presided over by a Brahminj who gives 
a d^ly katha or sermon, and has besides daily to wash and dress 
the idol. Another wdl-known shrine is at Chintp urni. presided 
over by Sarsut Brahmins, Klgriras come from all parts, from 
as far as FarntfchSb^d. The chief tntjds are held in Chet, Sdvan 
\ and/fssH. “ ' - - 

I Aroong forms of faith and religious observance which deserve SuwuSoitiit. 

* special mention for this District is that of the Sultdm's, or followers 
of Sakhi Sarw'ar. This is a very curious sect, and it is, as far as 1 
know, con^ned to the Punjab. Its adherents are to be found in the 
1 plain portion of the District from end to end ; they are very 
numerous and are.to be found, in almost every village, among all 
) castes of the Hindus, and.principally the lower, and among a few of 
; the Muhammadan tribes. They ^worship the saint Sakhi Sarwar 
SultAn of Mig^ha. This sairit's name was Sultin, He was 
originally of baghddd, and be lived 600 years ago at Sbihkot, near 
Multdn. His principal shrine is at Sakhi Sarwar in the Dera 
Ghdzi Khan District. Large bodies of pilgrims visit it every year 
from this and other parts of the Punjab. These bands of pilgrims 
are conducted by professional guides called Bhardis. The worship 
of Sakbi Sarwar is very common among the Gujar tribe and among 
others of the less educated classes of the Punjab population. 

Where the worshippers are numerous in a village, there is a small 
shrine or temple* erected in the village. It is a smalt domed build* 
ing like a Hindu tomb [sarnddh), but may be distinguished by 
having aX each comer at the base of the dome a small minaret or 
dw'^f spire. Among the observances of SuStinis is the prohibition 
of jhaiia, or animal food slaughtered by beheading according to 
the rite of the Hindus ; while halM or animal food slaughtered 
accordingtotheriteof the Mu salmons Is allowed. Persons of any 
persuasion may become Sultdni's without abandoning their own 
I religion. The worship of Sultdn is particularly common among the 
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women ot the District; Khatrinis and even Brahminis worship him. 
The commonest form of worshipping Sul tin is by sleeping upon 
the ground instead of on a bedstead. This is called chanii 6 harna. 
This cult of Sakhi Sarwar or Sultdn is interesting from a scientific 
point of view as exhibiting an absorption by Hindus into their 
domestic religion of some of the features of the Muhammadan 
worship. 

Another hero, a purely Hindu one, much worshipped by the 
lower classes in this District, is the famous Gugga. 1 he Gujors 
and others of the less advanced tribes of the Hindus affect his 
worship, but the devotees are exceedingly numerous in the 
Hoshtirpur and Kdngra hills. Many RAjputs are to be numbered 
among his votaries. Gugga was a R<fjput hero of the Chauh^n 
clan who lived at Garh Dandera near Bindriban, in the lime of 
Rii Pithora, King of Delhi, about the year > 140 ,^.D., and he 
lived some time in Bhatindaako. There is a stirring legend about 
his prowess and his eventual disappearance in a crevice of the earth, 
all but the point of his spear, which remained above ground. The 
legend goes that before he disappeared he became a Musaimin. 
The snake is sacred to Gugga, because he disappeared in the 
earth, and representations of snakes are part of the rude ornament¬ 
ation of his shrines. There is a very celebrated shrine sacred 
to Gugga in the K^ngra District called Shibbo-ka-thin. Here the 
resident priests pretend to cure the bites of snakes, and patients 
are carried to the shrine from long distances. 

A very common form of worship in the low hills of Hnshidrpur 
and Kingra is that of Sidtfhs or deittes, more or less localized. 
Monier Williams says : ' The SiJdhds are semi-divine beings sup¬ 
posed to possess purity, called in,the earlier mythology'_ 

(ManUj I, sc) The principal Stddhs in these hills is Dewat Siddh 
or Bolak NAth. He is said locally to have been a Brahmin of 
KAngra who sucked milk from an uncalved cow and so became a 
Siddh. His shrine is consulted for sick children or cattle; his 
itinerent chetd^ go about the District, His chief shrine in tfi aDis- 
trictisat TativAl on the KAngra border,—se- Census Report, N J, 15 
There are 10 or 13 or local shrines in the District of more 

or less sanctity. Baratri is one of some importance. The Siddh 
worship is said to be a branch of Skin worship. The SiddAs are 
the local divinities of the outer HimAlayas, and as in the case of 
the altars of Baal, their shrines are found on the tops of the green 
hills. 

Besides the Siddhs there are certain tutelary deitirs much 
worshipped in the hills, especially by women ; they are KHa Bir 
Ndkar Singh, and the Paridyi or Fairies: they have no Incal or 
particular place of worship, but arc strictly domestic deities. 
Their images are seldom made, except when rudely stamped on 
silver-plates wom as charms suspended by a thread round the 
neck or as armlets. For the ceremonial worship of Kdh Bit and 
mhar Singhs black and white goat respectively is kepi in the 
house. These tutelary deities are believed to be constantly 
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plaguing mortals with every kind of ill. There are certain priests 
or minlstrants called ehetds, who are sufiposed to know the mind 
of these deities, to be able to explain it to the people, and to 
perform ceremonies to avert their wrath. The ehelds are scattered 
over every few miles of country, and make a good thing out of the 
superstitions of the people. Among the lower classes of Musal- 
m^ns, such as Gujars, and perhaps among the women of the 
villages generally, the worship or propitiation of Midn Bibi is 
common. Midn Bihi^ the old man and his wives, is represented 
on silver charms worn on the person, as a rude male figure attended 
by two females, one waving a cbiitt‘i over him, the other Riling his 
httkka. The worship of i/jdw Bibi is a rude form of superstition, 
very widely spread in the District- 

The Legends 0/ Midn There are various stories as 

to who these saints were and when they first appeared. According 
to one account KhwAja KAsim had five sons, Shdh Maddr, Bholan 
ShAh, Sheikh Madu, Pfr Sultan Shdh, and Pfr Jholan ShAh, and 
five daughters, Jal Pari, Mai Pari, AsmAn Pari, Hur Pari, and Saba^ 
Pari. Of these the tomb of Bholan ShAh exists at JhonawAl In 
Tahsil Garhshankar in this District. The other brothers and 
sisters are said to have become famous in other countries, and 
died there. Another story is that fshAh MadAr, who is referred to 
throughout the songs sung by the followers of MiAn Bibi, was a 
Sheikh of Rum by name Badar-ud-dfn, Being an adventurous 
man he migrated to India and took lodgings in the house of a per* 
son whose profession it was to amuse the king of that time with 
tricks. Since his arrival in the house the host gained increasing 
favours from the king, which he thought w-as due to ShAh MadAr's 
spiritual influence. ShAh MadAr was called Mum by the daughters 
of his host, and they w'cre called by him in return Bibt. The girls 
became more and more attached to the MiAn, and their belief in 
his supernatural powers grew stronger day by day. One day, It is 
said the king, instigated by a minister who was jealous of the 
favours shown to the jester, ordered the latter to fight with a tiger. 
The jester, not being able to do this, asked the MiAn's aid, and he 
by amiracie caused a tiger to go into the king’s darbdr, kill the 
jealous minister, and desist from doing further mischief at the 
bidding of the MiAn’s host. This astonished the king and the 

people, who sought out the author of the miracle, but the MiAn 
was not pleased with the exposure of his powers and desired to 
leave the capital. The girls insisted that the M lAn should not leave 
them but he could not be persuaded to rero^n. ^ At last seeing 
that the girls were determined to live or die with him, the MiAn and 
his virgin companions disappeared underground. It is not known 

where and when this happened, but the general belief as to the 

origin of MiAn Bfbi is as above desenbed. 

2 Another and perhaps the most plausible story is that 
MiAn was a Sheikh by name Saddu of Delhi, He was w^ll versed 
in medicine and pretended to have influence over evil spints. He 
had a number of followers and maid servants, the prince 1 pal among 
which were minBaian Shdh, MiAn Channan, MiAn ShAh Modar, 
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Miin MaJeri, Shah Pari, Htjr Pari, Mchr Pari, Nur Pari, Usmal 
Part, and Gungan Pari. These are not Indian names, but the 
addition of the distinctive word pari signified the exquisite beauty 
of these female companions of the M i^rt. These farts were more 
commonly called Bi&i, and the Sheikh was, on account of his 
attachment to the women, called Midn Bibi. The party travelled 
through many lands and preached the wonderous powers of their 
head, the Miin, and the women being credulous believed in the 
spiritual powers of the Midn, held him in great respect, and kept 
his memory green after his death by playing Mi 4 n Bibi in the 
manner which will be explained later on. The Miin was extremely 
fond of women j he was shrewd enough to know that his pretensions 
would be readily believed by the weaker sex, and worked exclu¬ 
sively among them, curing their disease by the aid of his medical 
skill and attributing the success to his spiritual powers. It Is said 
that the MiSn was in possession of a lamp, like the one Aladin of 
the Arahiaa had, and that with the aid of this n'and he 

could get any woman he liked. It is said that the king’s daugh¬ 
ter fell in love with the Mi 4 n, and this being brought to the notice 
of the king the Mi 4 n was killed and the lamp destroyed. His 
companions fearing a similar fate fled in different directions,— 
Bolan Shih finding his last place of rest in Jhonaw4l, Tahsil 
Garhshankar, and MiSn MSieri at Miler Kotla, Shah Mad4r 
escaped to the Deccan, and Midn Channan to Afghdnistin, where 
their tombs are still found. It is said that this "happened after 
Akbar's time. 

As above stated, the Mi 4 n and his wives were all Muhamma¬ 
dans, and their influence was at first confined to people of that 
creed. Gradually as the time went on and communion between 
Hindus and Muhammadans became more general, the former fol¬ 
lowed the practices of the latter and vice versd. The principd fol¬ 
lowers are Bahtis, Sainis, and MirSsis, but Rajputs and other classes 
of Hindus and Muhammadans are also found among them. In no 
case, however, does a male member propitiate tie Mi 4 n Bibi, 
which is a deity of the female sex alone. It is also remarkable 
that in most cases young women worship Mi 4 ii Bibi and on their 
getting old they forget all about it, although their regard for the 
deity is nevertheless the same. 

There is no fair held nor is there any fixed time for the 
worship. Gener^ly when the new harvest is gathered and the 
people are at their best in point of wealth, a young woman, who is 
a believer of the M iAn Bibi, prepares herself for the worship. None 
but a w'oman in want of a child, or of a bride for her child, or of 
relief from some distress, follows this practice, her object being to 
invoke the assistance of Mi 4 n Bibi in getting her wishes fnlfilled, 
Mir 4 si woHjoH (professional songstresses) are called in with their 
instruments. The woman puts on a new dress^ adorns herself as 
on her vfed4^ng day, and sits in front of the Alirdsan.f. The latter 
sing swgs m ^aise of the Mi 4 n, his manly beauty, and his devotion 
to the Bibiia their mutual love and attachment. While singing, 
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the Mirdsatis also play an their instruments which consist of small 
drums. The worshipping woman moires her hands wildly, nods 
her head, and as the chorus grows she hecomes excited and almost 
frenzied. At this stage it Is believed that she forgets all about 
herself, and that her spirits mingle with the thought of the Mi 4 n 
whom she personifies so long as the fit caused by the excitement 
lasts, Other women who have belief in the spiritual powers of the 
devotee come and offer grain and sweets which the Mtrdsans 
appropriate. After making their offerings they put questions as 
to coming events in their families. Such questions generally relate 
to family distress and wants, and the devotee knowing full well 
the wants of her neighbours answ'ers them in ambiguous terms, to 
which the women putting the question place the best possible 
construction and prove the spiritual power of mind-reading dis¬ 
played by the devotee. It is believed that the Midn answ^ers the 
questions through the devotee and fulfils the desires of those 
believing in him. The women practising the Midn Bfbi devotional 
exercises in the above manner arc distinj^ished by a silver tablet 
or piece hanging round their necks on which the Mian’s picture is 
engraved and an amulet with the Bibi's picture on it. 

Rdl Ganesho has a shrine at Kang near Garhdiwdia, and re¬ 
ceives offerings from Sikhs once a year after the harvest. 

Among the better known classes of rtligitux or devotees, the 
Bairi^s are rather numerous in this District. Thwe are no less 
than eight Saifdgi makantSt whose monasteries are scattered from 
one end of the District to the other. The Bairigts are celibates, 
but the mahants do not abstain entirely from mixing In the world 
and engaging in secular business. Some of the mahants of this 
District are well educated and even learned men, and have some 
knowledge of Sanskrit. 

A peculiar Hindu sect which deserves a passing notice, as to 
some extent localized in this District, is that of the DAdupanthiis. 
There are colonies of them in at least six villages of this District. 
They follow the tenets and worship of Dddii, who lived at Nirdna 
in Jaipur territory about 330 years ago. He is regarded as an 
incarnation of the deity. Sundar Dis and Rajabji are among the 
best known of bis followers. Sundar D 4 s compiled a book called 
' Sakya,' a compilation of hymns and religious composition said to 
resemble the Sikh Granth in its doctrine. DAdu seems to have 
inculcated faith in * one living and true God.' To this day the 
Didupanthfis used the phrase * Sat Rdm' the true God, as a 
current phrase expressive of their creed. He forbade the worship 
of idols and did not build temples; now temples are built by his 
followers, who say that they worship in them ‘ the book.' There 
has crept into the brotherhood a worldly spirit, and they have 
become merchants.* This spirit, however, is not countenanced by 
the teaching of their Guru, who appears to have preached as¬ 
ceticism, He would take no lands or gifts, but directed his 
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followers to beg their bread atid worship God. They are still 
noromally a celibate sect, and they appoint cheids or disciples; but 
1 find that a large number have broken the rule and taken lo 
marriage. Their principal books, besides the granth-soky^ above 
mentioned, are the ' {Xddffbhdni * and the ‘ Jamnliia ' ^ the latter 
contains accounts of the Guru and his followers.* 

Most of the Sikhs are to be found in Tahsfl Garhshankar, 
especially In thdna Mihilpur, which is almost entirely composed 
of villages owned by Jat Sikhs, who are, for Industry, manly bear¬ 
ing, and general prosperity, the best class in the District. Else¬ 
where many of the Jats and Sainis are Sikhs. In the Una Tahsil 
the Sikhs are mainly found in the jandbiri iai&ka near Anandpur, 
Mdkhowi-l, famous as tl e head-quarters of the Sodhis, who pe 
descendants of Guru Rim Dis and as the home of Guru Gobind 
Singh, 

Many of the Sikhs of ibis District are loose in their obser¬ 
vances and practices as compared with those of other parts of the 
country, and do not follow closely the traditions of Guru Gobind 
Singh ; many are not, as Sikhs would express it, pench kakke k& 
Sikhf -i.e., they do not follow the rule which makes It obligatory 
on a religious Sikh, a true disciple of Guru Gobind, to wear on his 
person the kis or long lock of uncut hair, the kard or knife, the 
kara or Iron armlet, the kaekh or short trowsers, and the kanga or 
comb All, except Munna Sikhs, wear the ies and kachh ; the 
looseness of their observances in respect of their religious rules is 
that they have discarded the iron articles kard and kara. 

There are a certain number of Munna Sikhs who cut their hair 
as a regular rule; they seem to divide their worship between Devt, 
the Pan/ Pir and Sakhi bar war. f 

Jat Sikhs are also classed as (tj Ninaki, who have not taken 
the>»o^u^and revere Nanak : (fi) Panj-Pfria, who have taken the 
pahnl using the k&rad or knife to stir the charandmar, and revere 
the first five Gurus : and frVi) Sdhib Singhi, who take the pahul 
using theor sword to stir the charan, and revere Guru 
Gobind Singh. With the latter it is said to be almost a social 
obligation to drink spirits. The glass is called tuti. 

Among the orders or clasps of devotees allied to Sikhism 
that of the Uddsis is prominent in this District. Srt Chand, son of 
Guru Ndnak, founded this order, which comprises four separate 
dhudn or schools- There are three well-known shrines of the order 
in this District,—(r) that of Charan Kaul (lotus tread), near 
Anandpur, belonging to the Baluhasna dhudn ; (ir) that at Bahidur- 
pur, close to HoshiArpur ; and (jii) that at Chinighiti in the outer 
chain of the SiwlUks, Both the latter are shnnea of the Phul 
SAhib dhudft 

* Mr. W. Coldstmin in Uw Dkttlct Ceciitis Repart iSSr. 

f Oivfl aestiimt malus the PattJ T* to incEiiac Drri andSalchi SoTHrar with Cotlind Sinzh 
Thftttf V'uheu. Anothtt (PaiulwMi ay» that ihe^ are the Cnf n, Wf, fit *nd 
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The Nirmala SAdhs also claim notice. Their name signifies CHA^I. C. 
stainless, and they are cehhate devotees of the Sikh faith. T^heir Rejigtons, 

head-quarters in ihe Patilla Slate, but there are three «eU- 

known monasteries of the order rn tins District, at Mimak, Adain- 
wil, and Alatnpnr Kotia, and many stnailer ones. The Nirniaa 
SIdhs wear the usual ochre-coloured clothing of the Indian fastrs, 
which is rot permitted to ordinary Sikhs. It is .said to ensure to 
the wearer greater success in begging. The Nirmala ns are 
well behaved and benevolent in their ideas. They have had diftw- 
ences with the Nihangs with regard to their vyorshipping at the 
great Sikh shrine of Abchalla Naggar in the Dekhan, and they are 
looked upon as non “conformists by the orinodox Sikhs. 

There is, besides, general tendency towards abandoning th^ 
pahui, Sikh women seldom take the pa/tui. They and unbaptised 
boys are commonly regarded as Sikhs if the father has taken the 
pahuL At Anandpur Cbahirs are given the pM by Maahabi 
Sikhs. A man can be made a Sikh bv a graitt/n in the presence 
of five other Sikhs. 


The BhAbrSs are Jains by religion, and are an interesting Th*j*ia», 
community with two temples and a fair library in the town of 
Hoshiirpur. There are also temples at Jaijon and Mtani. The 
name BhAbra is of great antiquity occurring in one of Asoka s 
inscriptions, but it is now fancifully derived from iSAaobhaia, 

{Bkao — motive, and bhala — good). 

There are two BhAbra-Jain sects, the Dhunderds and PujerAs, jjj* 

The Dh under As have no temples and do not worship images. They 
believe in the 24 Tirt hank Ards and repeat their names. Pujerds 
have temples in which are placed images of the TirthankArds in 
varying numbers. Farasndtb is the most noted of the TirthankdrAs. 

The priests of the former are called Dhundia Sddhus, those of the 
latter Sambegi Sddhus, and there is a third class called Jatfs, who 
are not strict observers of the Jain tenets, and who own houses and 
property a practice forbidden to the two former classes. A Jati is 
styled puj\ The Jatfs are Pujerds by sect. Dhundia SAdhds wear 
white clothes and the small piece of cloth, called murth pniit, tied 
over the mouth, to avoid swallowing insects. Sambegis wear yellow 
clothes, and carry a slick and a t/iatik patti, placing the latter over 
the mouth when speaking or reading. Both classes carry brooms 
Ibahiri) to sweep away insects from the ground when sitting 
down * avoid covering the head or feet j use no conveyances when 
travelling s take no food or drink at night to avoid swallowing 
insects j do not marry or e^ett touch a woman [ refuse to ^accept 
certain of uncooked vegetables, but eat them if cooked; avoid meat 
and any drink save water ) use wooden vessels ; and do not prepare 
their own meals, but beg food of their followers and others. There 
are also priestesses among the Jams. The bhdbrds of BAlAchaur 
are mostly' DhunderAs, and hence have no temple. 

The history of the BhAbra Jains is obscure. Jaijon is 
undoubtedly an ancient Jain settlement, and they say that an 
image of Rikhab Deo was placed in the KAngra fort 600 years ago 
by KAhti Chand, Katoch. 
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An account of the Bhcibra caste has been given abovCi 

The vast majority' of the Muhammadans arc as has been seen 
Sunnis ; but in the minds of the people the distinction between 
the vanous sects does not extend beyond matters of rituaJ; thus 
the Sunni pravs with his hands folded on the w'aJst, the Shiah with 
his hands by his sidesj and the Ahl-i-Hadis with his hand folded on 
the heart. Sayads generally are said to be Shiahs. 

There are numberless other superstitions common to an ill- 
educated people, especiajly among the people of the hills. The 
evii-eye is universally believed in. If a Hindu’s mare foals in the 
daytime it is unlucky, and the mare and foal should be disposed of. 
tt IS also unlucky if a cow gives her first calf in Bki<^ or a buffalo 
In Migh, while a child born in Katak is considered equally un¬ 
fortunate. Charms are commonly worn by children of all religions, 
and a charm hung over the gateway of a village is said to cure any 
disease prevalent among the cattle that pass under it. fn agri¬ 
cultural operations there are many odd superstitions. The land 
sleeps on certain days in the month, and neither ploughing nor 
sowing should be begun on one of these days, though apparently 
there is no barin In continuing such an operation if begun on a pre¬ 
vious day. h is also considered unlucky to plough at all in yeth. 
If land has been sown with a Rabi crop, and the seed fails to 
germinate, or is otherwise destroyed, it should not be resown; but 
this is not the case with the Kkarif crop, which may be resown as 
often as required. A capital account will be found in Mr. Purser’s 
Report of the Montgomery District (Part I, Chapter IV, 
paragraph 11) of the precautions necessary to prevent demons and 
goblins from making away with the grain when it lies on the 
threshing floor. The same precautions are required in this part of 
the Punjab. One form of superstition common in this part of the 
Punjab is, that it is considered unlucky to mention the names of 
ceruin places before breakfast. Thus Jaijon is called PhallewAli 
Khwdspur, near HoshiSrpur, PiplinwAla; Saristhpur, near ShAm’ 
Kasba, Talwara, KaliAdb, t e., the place of the fight, Kalita or 
Barapind,the big, or Chandrapind, the unlucky village, because Gohr 
and Niirpur used here to meet Siba, Dida and Datirpur in fight ■ 
and so on. The idea apparently is that these places were 
originally the sites of special oppression, such as the location of 
Sikh toli'posts, &c., and that they thus became unlucky These 
are O'j'y a few instances of the superstitions common arnong the 
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< 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


(5) 


( 6 ) 



(9) 


S^hib*>~SsiiA to be the site of CHAP. I, C* 
GuiirC^ind Singh’s own house. This is the shrine Religions. 
par txcelUnci of the Nihang sect. It is on a high 
hill outside the town and contains a hacli. It was Amadpyr. 
Guru Govind's fort and diwdnkhdna. The p^jdrls 
are of various tribes. 

Gurvdwdra Tegh Where the head of the 

Guru, who was killed at Delhi, was burned by his 
son, Guru Govlnd Singh. It contains an akdibunga 
and Tegh Bahddur's tamddh. The Sodhfs are its 
custodians. 

dimii Sdhih /i'er^urA—Where it is said Ajit Singh 
and jajhdr Singh, sons of Govird Singh, used to 
play. It is close to (i}. The pftfdris&te of various 
tribes. 

Damdanta SdAiA—Said to be the place w'here the 
ceremony of installation of Guru Govind Singh took 
place and where he used to sit at the kola and 
receive offerings and worship. There is a Guru- 
dwdra in the Damdama, but no granth is kept there. 

It forms the subject of a dispute among the Sodhis. 

Manji Sdhih Tikka. —^This is the place where most of 
the offerings to the Sodhfs are made. It Is said that 
GuUb Rdi, second cousin of Guru Govind Singh 
and brother of the ancestor of the Sodhfs, used to 
sit here as representative of the Guru when the latter 
was absent from Anandpur, and here the present 
head of the Sodhfs sits in state to receive w'Orship 
and accept offerings. It is also called the Mahl 
Sdhib. It has tieen lately repaired, but is the 
subject of a dispute between the Sodhfs 

Holgarh, ) —Both these sbn'nes are in the 

GurudTsdra Mdi Jita, ) village of Agampur, ad¬ 
joining Anandpur. The former is supposed to be at 
the spot where the Guru used to play Ae/u, and the latter 
is sacred to the memory of the Gum’s wife, Mdi Jfta^ 

Ltfhgarh 5 dA»fi.—-This also is not in Anandpur, but on 
the further bank of the branch of the Sutlej, called 
the Himaiyati, which flows past the town on the 
south. 


The first tivo Gurudw'Aris are the special places w'here most 
young men are initiated into the Sikh retigion. Offerings are pre* 
sented at each of the shrines and taken by the attendants. By far 
the largest offerings are made at the Manji Sdhih Tikka, and each 
of the Sodhfs has a representative present to note the amount of 
each offering; the total is eventually divided, after setting aside a 
special allowance for the Tikka or 5 arf S^urAtfr as be^ is called, 
Each Sodhi, however, gets separate dues from his disciples at his 
own residence. 
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The fair at Anandpur lasts two days, and on the 

afternoon of the second day the devotees of^ (he various shrines 
faring out from each its particular standard, which they carry with 
singing and music, to the neighbouring chffh. The sight when all 
the standards have been collected is mteresting and picturesque. 
The processions of priests and worshippers, clustering round their 
respective standards, move slowly about, accepting offerings and 
bestowing blessings on the people. The dark standard of the 
Anandpur GurudwAra, accompanied by isthangs clad in dM'k blue 
clothes and conical head-dresses encircled with steel quoits, Is 
specially worthy of notice. Many of the Njhangs are mounted 
and msh wildly about, frantically gesticulating an^ shouting, and 
bearing themselves as if engaged in defending their standard 
against a foe. Now and then a deep-toned chant rises from one 
of the groups, singing the praises of their Guru. The Sodhfs 
come out on their elephants and caparisoned horses and move 
through the crowds, and the Sari Saridr on an elephant, with 
ehaurts waving over his head, receives the obeisance of the 
people and accepts offerings. The people collected on this occasion 
number some 30,000. Towards evening the standards move 
slowly towards the town, and are carried back as if in triumph to 
their respective shrines; and at sunset the crowds melt away, and 
many of the worshippers move homewards, This fair has always 
been considered of some political importance, owing to the presence 
of many fanatical Nibangs, On one occasion, in 1^164, a mission¬ 
ary of the Ludhiina Mission was killed by a f>ikh fanatic, and ii is 
always considered expedient to depute a Magistrate of experience 
and the District Superintendent of Police ivith a strong police 
guard to be on the ^ot. Taking place as it does at the //bH 
festival, there is a good deal of rough liorse-play and much 
singing of obscene songs. Immediately preceding this fair large 
numbers of persons, some ao,coo or 30,000, visit the shrines at 
Kfratpur, distant 6 miles from Anandpur, and proceed thence to 
Anandpur. 


Kfntpur, 



The shrines at Kfratpur are^ 


(■) 


BAba Gufditta SAhib, sacred 
Hargovind and father of J-lar 


to Gurditta, son of 

„„ - “■ l^Ai, the sixth and 

seventh Gurus. 1 hrs shrine Is situated on the crest 
of an isolated eminence, and reached by a broad flight 
of steps and handsome paved approach. The butd- 
mgs above ms. the temple, tank, and pavement, 
were built by Sard A r Bhup Singh of Rdpar, and the 
flight of steps by a MahArAja of PatiAla. The view 
trom the temple over the plain w-atered by the Sutlei 
IS vei^ fine. It is said that BAba Gurditta used to 
practise archery from this eminence. 

Har RAi, sacred to the seventh Gum, who 
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(3) Manji S^hib marks the spot whence Biba Gurditta, 
is said to have discharged an arrow which feli in 
the plain below at a place called Pitilpdri, long used 
as a burning ground For the Sodhis. 

(^) Khdngih Badhan Shih.— Badhan Shdh, a Muham¬ 
madan, was a great Friend oF B 4 ba Gurditta, and the 
latter is said to have ordered all Sikhs who came to 
worship to pay their respects at the tomb of his friend 
before coming to him. 

The fair at Kiralpur is more respectably conducted than 
that at Anandpur. Considerable offerings, both of cash and 
sweetmeats, are made at the shrine of Bdba Gurditta^ The food 
is distributed to all Sikhs present, and the cash appropriated by two 
principal families of Sodhis, the Bari Sarkdr taking half. The 
attendants of the shrine are allotted a lump sum by the Sodlus for 
its maintenance. 

The other principal fairs are held at the following places: — 

Tahsil Una. —(1) Chintpumi.—Three fairs are held here,—the 
first in CAe/attended by about 10,oco persons ; the second, in 
Sdioan, w'hen 40,000 are present; and the third in Assu, attended 
by the same number. The shrine, that of a Devi, is very 
celebrated. The ofleririgs, said to amount to some Rs. 10,000, 
are taken by the Pujdrts or hereditary attendants, who are 
divided into rosters, all having their turn of the profits. 

(a) Pir Nigdha.*—This shrine is situated in Basoli, about 5 
miles from Una. A cavern hewn out of the solid rock is said to 
be the handiwork of some Pdntias, but has now been appropriated 
by the Muhammadans. A fair Is held every Thursday in fetk, 
w'hen about 6,000 persons attend on each occasion, and many bring 
cattle to be cured of diseases. The offerinjgs amount to about 
Rs. t.ooo; some of this is expended on repairs to the tank, and 
the road leading to the shrine, the remainder being taken by the 
PjiJdris, 

(31 Panjgdtra, at Babbaur on the Sutlej.^This fair, held on 
the ist Baisdhh, is a purely relij^ous festival. About 10,000 
people collect and bathe in the liver. The name is from five 
stones said to have been used by the sons of the PdirdAs in the 
game of Fanch Satdra, while their fathers served a period of 
asceticism. Bramavraii, as this part of the Sutlej is called, is 
considered very sacred, and it was said thai in iiamhat 1947, when 
the Ganges would lose its sacred character except at Hardwdr and 
other special places, this place would be more frequented. 

(4) Mairi near Amb.—Oera Guru Barbhdg Smgh.—One 
fair is held here at the Tyu/r attended by 15,000 persons, principally 
Sikhs of this DoSb and from the Mdnjha and Mdlwa,* and another 
fair at the Baisdkhi, attended by half the above number, principally 
residents of the Kdngra District. The offerings are said to 
amount to Rs. 4,000, and are taken by the Guru of Kartdrpur. 
The Ncii fair here b looked upon as the most respectable in the 
District. 
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^jsu, and the Hoti^ attended prmcipally by disciples of the 

ra ft'hi', 

„ Sidh Badhmina.—Fairs held every Sunday in ^etk unA 

(8) JatoH Haroli,^About 5,000 people collect in RUa. 
m honour of a Gugga Fir. The offerings, about R, ,fo 1 ” 
taken partly by the Gusdtn and partly by the village propriltoVs " 

(9) Bhadar K^li,^ Fairs held in Chet nn/l jt 

attended by Khatrfs. niamly 

Tahsit //cs&idrpitr,'^(i\ Devi^Ttin • . 

goddess of small-pox. A fair is Vld everv TueSr"^' ^ 
and attended by some 20,000 people altoge^r 
north ol the Sutlej. Offerings about Rs.leo ' 

»" -I- 

be ,^™.gh end obscene es tbe^ ef AnSp’^ 

(4) Bahidarpur Dera.-At Bahddarpur, near 

frequented by large numbers of people on the ist Sf.-.ilx 
9,000 people attend. Offerings Rs i(» Some 

(5) Garhdiwdia.—Fairs at a Devi'*; 

on their return from Dharmpur Devi. P c jn Chef and Afj*i 

^dmtatwali.^ Fair at ^{Sftaot^tkfm#. * n. 
pally attended by di^sciples of the' Mahanf, abom 
Offerings Rs. 500, but the Mahant is hospitak J*’ ti.'" 
dwdra IS a fine stone building at the foot oUhe an-dlTu ?> 

(7) Bohan.^Shrinc of Bdba Farid Sh.le 
ffdr : so,coo people attend. Offerings about 

Tahsii Carhshattiiir.^(i) Garhshankar t> 1 . 

Sdhib,—Some [5,000 people collect at a ^hdnhdk 

(a) Pachnangal.—A tank and temnle sa^„.i. *' 

Fair at Baisdhku About 5,000 people attend. ^ 

(3) A^alpur.-About 8.000 people collect ar . 

shrine in Magar^. The attendant of the shrink ® 
offerings. takes the fev 
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^ Taksii Dasiiya.^li) Dbarmpur Devi. — A celebrated shrtne 
in the Sivdttk bills, attended by some t >1,000 people in CkH and 
Assu, The offerings are taken by the village proprietors, who are 
also the Pu/dHs, 

(2) Kamdbi Devi, at Bah Nangal in the Siwdlik hills,— 
Fair at Ashimi in Ch^t, About 4,000 persons present. 

(3) Jhangi Mihi Shih.—Some to,000 persons, both Hindus 

and Musalmdns, attend at this fair held in Jetk, The grain 
offerings are distributed to the and the cash kept by 

the guardian of the shrine. 

^4) Jdja.-“Fair at the Muharrant^ attended by 4,000 people* 

(5) Ayapur—Fair in honour of Sakhi Sarwar. attended in 
Pkdgan by the persons who also go to the shrine of Pfr Nigdh, 


( 6 ) Naushera Ferry. 

(7) Bhetan Ferry. 
fS) Mukeridn. 

(9) Sarldna. 

(10) Bodal (Garna Sdhib). 


I 

)■—Fairs are held at all these 
I places at the Baisdiht 
J festival. 


Other sacred places of note, where, however, there are no 
special fairs, are the following 

(i) A fine stone-built Titdkurdwdra at Datdrpur inTahsil 
Dasuya. The present Mahani, Hari D 4 s. is much respected 
for his hospitality and good deeds. 

« ^ S' ‘*'ahsn Dasiiya, 

presided over by Mahant Ragbir Dfis, ^ ' 

iz) k Dkaramsdta at Dafar, in Tahsil Hoshidrpur, The 
I»csent Mahant is much respected. 

XU t TatoiDMira in Tib.* Garhdjanfoir. 

The Mahant of this place also is very well thought of. 

There is a small church in the Civil Station at Hosbidrpur 
capable of holding about 30 persons. A church was built in the 
Cantonments at Hoshtirpur in 1852, but, on the withdrawal of the 
troops about 1857, it was unroofed, and the doors and windowii 
bncked up. It now stands in the midst of a field, looking verv 
picturesque, with trees growing out of the centre. The present 
church was built by Government, assisted by private subsenWns 
in 1869. There is no resident Chaplain at Hoshilrpur, but the’ 
Chaplain of jullundur holds service there once a quarter, 

Hoshidrpur was occupied in 1867 as a station of the Ludhidna 
Mission; and there were in 1901 out-stations at Haridna Carhdi- 
wdla, Dasdya, Tdnda, and Ghorewdha. The total staff comprised a 
Missionaries, 2 Evangelists, 4 Licentiates, 7 Scripture Readers 
and 3 Catechists. There is a Girls* Orphanage and Boarding 
School, and two Day Schools for Hindu and Muhammadan girlf 
The church numbers 1,129 Christians with 752 communicants who 
are scattered over the whole District, but chiefly in 
Hoshidrpur and Dasuya, There are six places of worship. 
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The show is taken from the 691)1 Annual Report of the 
LudhiAna Mission. The Revd. Dr. K, C, ChatLerjee contribules 
the following further particulars — 

**T“he Hoshi^ur M^ss^Cln is a brancK of the Punjab Mission (formerly call^ the 
S.i^bUna Mission) of iho PcEsWlerian Church in the linked States of Amcfip- 
It wasramm«nc^ in lS*7by the Revd. G+ IX Moitra, in response to an .iMtic|ation 
made by H. R- Ferkim, E^uire [aflcrvorda the Revd. H. E, Perkind), andotho'Chriiti^in 
residents uf the In Mr Moltra succeeded by the Ruvd fC C Ckvtter* 

jee^ n^D.p amt Mrv Chatter^eej who have continued to laoour here %mcc that time. 
The Mission carries on iu work by preaching, teachings circulation uf Christian liicrDtute 
and medical work. 

The following institutions itre In full operatkn in the dly >-* 

^ i. Daily preaching ol the Goipd amongst non^Christiaii Inhabitants^ 

*«***« 


^5. Mtok is located in the elty on one uf the thurouch- 

farei of the tow m It contauis a l^fst supply of FcrlpLurcs and scliscl Christian hoAs, 
whkh ATE ejcposed for sale 3 hours, every day. There is a l.«tidtng Lihraiy ntt.Tc^ 

IP iti out of which books are IbiI out to those who may express a desire to read ihtm. 


Tht wflpl iJt ihe There are ^ix out-statlons connected with this Mission 

fof vilLige w^trk. Thty are as foiJowsJ—Hari^.n.-ij GarhdiwSta. Dasuya, Mukeridfl, Tdnda 
.11^ GhorewAha. At each of these centres there h on evar^elisl, a Lkentlate or a cute- 
chbt w'llb one or twTi at^TSiants* These petforni pastoral duties to Christian residents tn 
the place and the surtuunding %>rl]ages, aril also preach the Gospi?! nmong nonChrestian 
people. There is n small hook d^usltory attached to each. In four uf the villages* 
nam^Vj Ufffwir, Sudhipirid. Mukerii*^ Md KhJfliviTu there ore small l^wer Primary 
Schooh for thetilucaiiou of Chnstlun children The number uf pupils iit these schoob 
at the clore of the last year was too in all- 

'^The native church is the fruit of the last S5 ycarii* work. It cm^ists of all the 

Christians of the Prcsbytcriaji denominetiutl 
fivirre within the bounds of this Dislrite The 
riUtrmcr baptized e\«ed«i r^sw- Some have 
died, and others have gone away to other 
Drstiiets. A few ha%is jap^ intiH their old 
falthsi. The number stiU in the registers at 
the close of the last year was tvsij+ They 
Totil — ii^J distributed as shown in the margin. 
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*' They are recruited mostly fre™ the poor and dqtrcsied dasseSi about loo only 
bdf^ from the ufiM claBsesof Hkidus UM Muh.nimmardaiis. T ho church b oTganlred 
on the principle of gradually i^ing it self Supporting. At present k has to depend 
for the maintenance of its rdigtous ordinances on the American Freshyteriaii Mission. 
The {mdine mcmbi^ of the native ehureh^ besides those in the hlsskm staff* are 
AldulUh Khibp MoiMr ef Ghorewiba^ Barkhorddr Khdin* Ismbtirttir of Salimpur* 
and Rii Mfr^ Bakhsh of Bufowilj S^emeni Kiib Tahsildiri oU ol whom were 
criguuJIy Rdjput Muhammadans.'’ 

Occupations, 

Large numbers of labourers and artisans leave the southern 
and eastern part of the District in the summer months for Simla, 
where they are employed as ca^iers, carpenters, &-c. Women 
engage in aU agricultural operations, except ploughing, among 
Ariins. Sainfs, Chdngs, Blhtfs, and Cham^rs; they also render a 
good deal of help among jats and Gujars. Among Brdhmlns, 
Khatrfs, and Rdjputs they do no field work. Among -weavers and 
turners women take a great share of the work, and often earn more 
than their husbands. The proportion of women who follow the 
occupations of water-carrier, sweeper, singer, wood-seller, and 
bamboo basket-maker is large. In the following professions the 
women employed largely exceed the menGrinding com, 
parching grain, selling vegetables; while they exclusively engage 
in spinning cotton and woollen thread, and embroidering* (fjSiiiart 
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znAfhttlMrt). Instances of the abandonment of ancestral oecupa- 
Uon are not wanting. Brahmins have taken to money-lendiDg, 
Some few oamiaddrs have become money-lenders. The RAiputs 
of the hills are beginning to talte to the plough ; at the Revised 
Settlement the supervising officer of BiUchaur Circle stated that 
some tJiree-fotirtbs of the RAjpats appear to have been forced to 
for^o their prejudices and take to the plough, while the lahsildAr 
of tjmhshankar gives the proportion as one-half. A curious fact 
^ready referred to may here find a place, vts,, that women of the 
Uuj^ tribe, who inhabit the outer SiwAliks, frequently take in 
children to suckle for hire. Merchants of Amritsar and other 
places in the plains thus frequently put out their children to nurse 
tor a year or more. The inducement probably is that the children 
^ kept for a very moderate sum and get plenty of milk, partly 
Irom the breast of the healthy Gujar women and partly from the 
buffaloes of their herds. 


The sub-division of the land and increase of population send 
mwy agriculturists, especially Gujars, Sainfs and Tats, as 
labourers to the towns. Working for wages is now in some ways a 
more paying occupation than agriculture. The rates are 3! annas 
per dtem and without food for jobs in villages, and up to 4 annas 
m to^s There is much temporary emigration for fabour from 
Una lahsH whence the BAhtis go in numbers to the canals on 
which 4 to 5 annas a day can be earned, and generally where 2 
^^11 3 brothers are joint and their holding is small, one or two 
wtl go to me towns for labour, returning at ploughing time and 
1 his no doubt accounts for much of the decrease in the 
District population shown in the census figures, and tends to show 
that there has been no real decrease. 


The carrying trade to Mandi, the Hill Stales, and LadAkh is 
earned on by KumhArs, Their mules carry loads both ways, and 
they are financed by traders who advance them money for the 
purchase of their animals at la or 15 per cent, per annum interest. 

On the subject of social life, LAla Dma NAth, E. A, C,. 

Kevenue Assistant, writes as follows 


The general description of the daily life of the Punjab peasant 

this District, subject to the following variations and 
additions; — 


The peasant in this District does not generally take his early 
breakf^t, &c., before he goes wdth his bullocks to the well or the 
ploughing. The early breakfast follows him at about S a.m. 
unless he goes off to cut grass or graze his cattle to some 
mdehmte place, tn which case he eats a little stale bread before 
leaving home. The next meal is taken at about midday either at 
the well or field or at home according to the circumstances of each 
case. The early breakfast generally consists of stale bread and 
butter milk, but in the cane'-pressing season, October*November 
to J^ua^-Febniary, this is entirely dispensed with by those 
working the press. In this season the peasant rises early at 3 or 4 
in the morning and goes to his work, the children following him 
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when they get up later on. Instead of bread, &c., they all drink 
the juice of the cane, a luxury which is greatly esteemed, returning 
home for the regular meal at about midday. The cane-pressing 
season is looked foru'ard to very eagerly. It is a merry season for 
all the village folks, as those who have no cane crop, or who have 
no employment on the presses, rep^V to the press and are rnade 
happy with a small dose of the juice or a few' canes which a 
hospitably disposed owner may offer* 

The village or council of elders is fast dwindling in 

power and influence. The congestion of population and the grow* 
ing thirst for land accounts for this in some degree. The Rajputs 
and Brahmins, who were formerly content with rent-receiving, are 
now taking up cultivation Into their own hands, thus ousting their 
more laborious neighbours and tenants, the Jats, Sainis, BAhtfs and 
Chings. This cliange is a constant and recurring cause of 
ill-feefing and expensive litigation among the different members of 
the village community. The headmen do not receive the same 
amount of regard as they belong to the former class and seldom 
help the tenant class honestly. The evening meetings which 
were resorted to as tribunals of justice for settling petty disputes 
and punishing breaches of the social law have now become 
occasions for idle gossip and for planning disastrous litigation in 
the Courts. In social matters also the authority of the pantkdyat 
is now less dreaded. Unsuitable matches and bartering of girls fo 
matrimony are more frequent and seldom punished. The onlr 
occasions on which a village acts in perfect harmony as ony 
body are—when the Revenue Officer goes to assess the alluvione 
or w'hen they ha\'e to fight a case w‘ilh some neighbouring village, 
or when country liquor is wanted for consumption on some, 
approaching fair or holiday. On the last occasion an illicit still 
is successfully w'orked, and any amount of liquor w-anted is turned 
out with little cost. 


The recognised divisions of time are as follows:— 


Acnodf 
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The principal food staple of the District is maise in winter and 
UrrA or mixture of wheat and gram in summr- pure wheat being 
a rare luxury. Among the veg tables the most common in use are 
sanm leaves. The common food of the ordinary agriculturist is 
wheat, or wheat and gram mixed, in the summer, and mai^e in the 
winter. Wheat and gram mixed is much more common than 
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wheat done among most working men, as it Is cheaper and more 
satisfying. ^ A man generally goes to his work early in the morning Oocupa- 
without eating anything, unless some bread has been left over from 
the previous day. Breakfast is eaten at 10 or t [ o'clock, consist* 
ing of bread, ddl and vegetables, with buttermilk to drink. The 
evening meal, when the day's work is over, Is much the same. 
Buttermilk is the staple drink of all members of a family, fresh 
milk being generally used only for making ^ht. The is sold 
by the poorer house»keepers, and oil used instead for cooking. 
Vegetables form a large part of the dally food, and from October 
to December, when sarsatt is available, a large quantity of it is 
eaten, and the consumption of grain reduced accordingly. Women 
likewise feed twice a day, and children three or four times; but in 
the afternoon the women often eat a little grain parched at the 
public oven. There is little variety in the food except on holi¬ 
days, when a few special delicacies and sweetmeats are indulged in. 

Gur is often eaten, and while the sugarcane is being pressed, a 
good deal of cane is chewed and great quantities of the raw juice 
drunk. Meat is a lusury among MusalmAns and the Rijputs of 
the hills. 

The following note regarding the food of the people was 

furnished by the District au¬ 
thorities for the Famine Re¬ 
port of 1879 The annual 
consumption of food grain by 
a family consisting of a man 
and wife, old person, and two 
children, estimated in seers is 
shonm in the margin. 

The wearing apparel of an ordinar)' agriculturist consists of a 
short sleeveless coat {kttrii) : a Hindu fastens his coat on the 
right side, a Musalm 4 n on the left; a piece of cloth worn round 
the loins called dltati or id'-d by Hindus, by Musalmins, 

and generally safti ; a sheet for mapping round the body 
and a pagri for the head. A well-to-do man, or any one in his 
holiday garments, would probably wear a pair of long drawers 
{paijdfftd) instead of the sd/d, and perhaps a long outer coat 
{ehoga). The women’s wearing apparel consists of a pair of 
drawers {suthan orpaijdma), short coat petticoat {gkagra), 

and sh^t for putting over the head and body {chSdar or dopattay^ 

The cultivator’s wife does not ordinarily wear both drawers and 
petticoat. In holiday times the women's garments are gay with 
many colours ; the women in the hills especially have pretty partf* 

CO cured petticoats. The clothes above enumerated are still 
ge^nerally of country manufacture, but the use of English cloth 
js becoming more the fashion; and holiday garments are g nr rally 
made of the Sailer materia]. But for rough work the country cloth 
is preferred as being more durable, and for this reason English 
cloth has not yet succeeded in supplanting the native material. 
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Almost a 11 the houses are built on the same pn'nciple. A 
porch (deorht) opens into a yard {6ehra) surrounded by rooms 
in front of which is often a verandah Inside 

the kot/ui wilt be found two or three mud receptacles for grainj 
which if square are called kotfii, if round haroH, a basket {patdray 
for clothes, and a number of earthenware pots for keeping cotton, 
gur, &c-; also a couple of beds and some clothes hanpng on 
a string stretched across a comer. If the family is well off, the 
cooking'pots and pans will be of brass; if not, of earthenware. 
In the sabit will be another kothi for storing seed, a spinning 
wheel [charkhd), a hand mill (r/iajtf), a winnomlng basket {chhaj)^ 
and a bkatoli or earthen vessel in which the day’s milk is simmer* 
ing to be eventually made Into butter. A few mats made 

of sugarcane refuse, a low seat for the spinning wheel, and a hukkOj 
probably complete the furniture. The cattle are for the most part 
kept in sheds {haveiiy on the edge of the village site and not at the 
homes of the people. A guard {rdkkha) generally sleeps with them* 

The customs connected with death are comparatively simple 
among Muhammadans, but more complicated with Hindus. With 
the latter a child of less than five years is buried j 5f over five, 
the body i$ burned. The elder brother, or father, or near relation 
performs the funeral obsequies, and apparently the numerous 
intricate ceremonies he has to perform during the days of mourn¬ 
ing especially designed to prevent him from dwelling too much 
on his grief. The women who accompany the bier to the burning 
ground always lament vociferously; it is the right thing to do, even 
if very much grief is not felt. The people who benefit at a funeral, 
as at most other domestic occurrences, are the Brahmins and barbers. 

The amusements of the people consist of both athletic 
exercises and games of skill, played with counters or pebbles or 
cards. Some of the athletic games are something like those played 
in England, such as hopscotch, touchlast, tip-cat, leapfrog, &c.; 
th^ are generally played on a piece of sandy ground, often the 
bed of a eko. In games played with equal numbers on each 
side, the sides arc chosen in the following mannerThe two 
captains or hart) sit down together, and the rest of 

the players pair off as equally as possible. Each pair of boys then, 
having privately arranged to represent two separate articles, e.g., 
a sickle and spade, comes up to the captains, and one of the 
pair says, Dtk d%k, daun daun, which apparently has about as 
much meaning as the analogous English nursery saying, " Dickory 
dickory dock * ; one of the captains then observes Ttra bhata 
‘'good luck to you”; the other captain is then asked 
which he will have, a sickle or a spade; and as he chooses 
the boys take sides. The prize in most of these sports is a ride 
on the backs of the losing party, and it is always the boys who are 
picked together as above described who ride on each other's backs. 
Gro^ up men have wrestling, a kind of single stick with small 
shields, lifting weights, &c. The games of skill are of various 
kinds, and would take too much space to describe. 



CHAPTER ll.-ECONO]inC. 
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Section A.—Agriculture, 

The soils of the District are, owing chiefly to the action of 
the cAos, much interspersed one with another, but the following Agrlcui- 
general description of them Holds good. 

SoUt. 

The Si will ks, which form the main wateisheif of the District, 
are for the most part soft sandstone, from which by detrition is 
formed the light sandy loam of the inni/j tract, a soil which 
requires frequent but not too heavy showers, heavy rairi tending 
to wash out the nitrates. In this tract the belt of light soU 
eirtensively covered with iharAdtia grass, which runs p^lld to 
and under the SiwiJiks from a point south-east of Hoshidrpur to 
Dasuya, may be included. This belt comprises a level plain over¬ 
spread by shifting sand carried by the urdr ret^ or action of 
the wind on the sand, and is what is locally known as the‘ rakhr 
tract. 

Parallel to the SiwSItks, but clear of their outlying spurs, a 
second and narrow belt which contains more foam and less sand 
than the Aandi and in which the utdr rti is less extehsfTe. It 
corresponds generally with the rakkar assessment cifcib. Still 
further from the hills is the exceptionally fertile belt called the 
Sirwdl, because the waterdevel m it is not far from the surface, 
which is still more loamy than the rakkar and contains very little 
sand except i^ere the chss have caused diluviation. It haS a 
texture which enables it to draw up and retain the rriaximum of 
moisture. 

South-east of Garhshankar is a tract of clayey loam, probably 
an old depression connected with the Befn. 

It is in all probability not the fact that the light sand found in 
the plains has all been carried down from the hills. Much of 
it is no doubt the residue of fertile loamy soil which has been 
eroded by the action of the hill toirents in their lower courses 
in the plains, light clay particles having been carried lower down to 
a distance and the heavier sand deposited after a comparatively 
short journey. 

North of Dasdya and so beyond the range of the Siwaiik 
denudation, is a tract probably formed by the alluvion of the Beas 
from the inner hills. This is on the whole one of the most fertile 
tracts in the District. 

The upper portion of the Una Tahsil consists of the watershed 
and valley of the Sw4n (Sohdn), while the lower part is a plain 
bounded by hills on either side through which the Sutlej finally 
debouches into the plains. The soil of the Uim Valley is for the 
most part a good alluvial loam, which is specially fertile on the 
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banks of the Sutlej. In the uplands fringing the eastern side of 
the Una valley the soil is for the most part a good bam, largely 
interspersed and in some places covered with stones and pebbles 
which have been weathered out of the adjacent hillsides. These 
consist mainly of (apparently marine) pebbles and stones more or 
less loosely conglomerated in a matrix of clay or loam. The 
uplands on the west side of the valley are of a more sandy texture, 
due no doubt to the presence of soft sandstone as the chief con- 
stituent of the Siwdlzks. 

The maira khdlis or clayish bam soil of the District is 
probably, taking conditions of climate and rainfall and the general 
efficiency of agricultural labour into consideration, the most fertile 
and productive soil of the District. It is fairly easily tilled and 
worked up into a seed bed well suited for germination ; its texture 
and capillarity are such that while excess rainfall can percolate 
downwards sufficiently to prevent water* logging, moisture can in 
case of necessity be drawn in sufficient quantity from the lower 
damp or water-bearing strata. The lighter sandy loam {maira 
retar) Is on the other hand too porous to allow of Jts making full 
use of anything more than a moderate fall of rain at one time. 
Very heavy showers percolate through to the sub-soil, caiT)'mg 
with them the nitrates and other valuable plant food to a region 
below the root-bearing stratum in the case of cereals. With tap- 
rooted legumes or pulses the case is of course somewhat different. 
The harder clay soils {rara, roki, are not veiy common. 

They require more prolonged and laborious tillage than the lighter 
loams to bring them into that pulverent condition needful for the 
proper growtn and germination of seedlings. Their closer texture 
and larger extent of internal capillaiy surface renders contained 
moisture less readily available for the use of plants, while the 
upward flow of moisture by capillary attraction is probably less 
jfentiful than in the more porous loam. Moreover, the greater 
lability of clay soils to coagulate causes them to dry more quickly 
jy evaporation from the surface than is apparently the case with 
the bam. The former can thus utilize, in fact it needs, a more 
abundant supply of moisture^ than the latter. It thus results that 
even in this sub-montane District, with its fairly plentiful rainfall, 
it is found needful to apply artificial irrigation (chiefly from wells) 
to the harder clay lands. 

The lighter soils are on the whole more suitable for Rabj than 
for Kharif cultivation. Where there is a considerable admixture 
of sand the soil dries quickly in the summer when the Kharff is 
growng. Its ripening depends on rain in Assu (September- 
October), and if this is obtained the season is then late enough 
for sufficient moisture to be retained for successful Rabi sowings. 
Again, the roots of Kharff crops strike deeper than those of 
wheat, and the lighter roils unless well tilled do not apparently 
contain much rapidly available plant food at any great depth. The 
conditions of Kharff cultivation obviously do not allow sufficient 
time for prolonged or thorough tillage. 
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The sloping stony {Danda) soil of the hills m the Una Tahsf! CHAP. Ili A, 
is not ’ss'ell adapted for Rabi cultivation> Its ^situation proinot^ A^iicut-* 
drainage and consequent more or less rapid drying. On such soils ture. 

Rabi is for the most part restricted to years of heavy rainfall. Soil*. 

A list of the local names for varieties of soil is given in 
Appendix A. 

The Kharif ploughings begin about isth Hdr, U., the begin- 
nJog of July, snd goon to the end of Siwan (middle of August), 
but sugarcane and cotton are sown much earliCT, generally in 
February and March, In some cases maize also is sown as early 
as April. For the Rabij ploughing and sowing goes on all through 
Assu and Kdtik (middle of September to middle ol November), 
but late wheat is sown up to the i Sth Maghar (beginning of 
December), Maize is cut and threshed in October, while the 
threshing of rice, pulses and bdfra is carried on in Novemberi 
During Poh, M4gh and the first half of Phigan (middle of Decem¬ 
ber to end of February) the pressing of sugarcane proceeds; this 
crop is sown in Phdgan and Chet (middle oi February to end of 
March), The RabT harvesting lasts all through BaJsikh and mp to 
the middle of Jeth (middle of April to end of May). The above 
dates apply to the plains; those in the hilly tracts are somewhat 
earlier. The dates are of course apt to shift with seasonal con¬ 
ditions. 

Among the better class of cultivators, Jat, Saints and Ardins, 2®."^ 
tillage is carried out in a very fairly satisfactory manner, cotisidcr* 
ing the means available, St is generally more thorough for the 
Rabi than for the Kharif, as more time is available in the case of 
the former. For wheat and sugarcane a number of ploughings 
are given, as a .fine seed bed for these crops Is essential. Gram 
is a Harder crop, and with its long tap roots does not require so 
much care. In the hills tillage isTess thorough than in the plains, 
a not unnatural result when the wearisome labour of ploughing 
what look at the first glance like heaps of stones is considered. 

In the hills the first ploughing is called " dhdl " (clod-breaking) 
and the second " W;.*’ Generally not more than three ploughings 
are given in the stony soils. 

The benefits of deep ploughing are appreciated, more especi¬ 
ally in season of scanty rainfall, when moisture can percolate to 
and remain stored in the deeply stirred soil instead of bmng retmn- 
ed at the surface and subjected to more rapid evaporatton. Other 
benefits which are recognized are that the soil is kept cool, and 
that sufficient room for root development is provided. The dis¬ 
turbance of the sub-soil by deep ploughing is not regarded as a 
danger; this seems scientifically sound, since in a naturally hot 
climate the composition of the surface and sub-soil are veir 
similar, so that there are not likely to be any harmful ^e_nals 
which would be brought up to the root-bearing stratum by deep 
ploughing. The only impediment to the latter consists in the fact 
that the cattle are not strong enough for the labour mvolved. 
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Deep plougblog is not coosido'ed good when the lainfalt has 
been abundant, nor again is the seeding-plough driven deep. 
When the soil has been reduced by the plough to a ialrly hnc 
tilth, tht tohdga is used to supply the place of a light roller. 
It breaks up ,a^ remaining clods and also compacts and levels 
the surface, ihe levelling by reducing the area of exposed sur¬ 
face no doubt tends to check evaporation, while the compacting 
promotes the capillary attraction of sub-soil moisture and the 
conduction of warmth without any such harmful coagulation of 
the surface soil particles as would increase evaporation and hamper 
germination and root-growth. The sahdge is applied after plough¬ 
ing and before sowing if some time has to elapse between the two, 
It.ia also used after sowing. 

Sowing Is carried out in one of three ways according to 
circum stance s— 

(i) with - the or n4A‘, t.#., tEie seed tube which is secured 

to the plough haodle with its lower end close to the 
heel; 

{i) by dfoppipg the seed by hand Into the plough 

furrow; 

( 3 ) by cliaUa^ f,e., by merely scattering the seed on the 
surface. 

The first method If properly carried out deposits the seed at 
the lowest part of the furrow. It is employed when the 
nmisture in the surface soil is scanty, the object no doubt 
being to place the seed in a position where It may utilize the 
subi-soil moisture as much ^ possible. Dnder the second 
method the seed does not lie so deep, and it is resorted to 
where there is a moderate supply of moisture in the soil. 
WIj^ the latter is very moist the seed is scattered on the 
surf^e. To sow at any depth under such circumstances would 
be to expose the young seedlings while germinating to the danger 
of being crushed by the coagulation into clods of the moist soil 
on drying. It occasionally happens that after Rabi crops have 
been sown with the tube or by the iher method, a late fall of rain 
coagulates the topmost surface layer of soil before the seedlings 
have appeared above ground. The coagulation is called ka^par 
or iarandi, and has to be removed in the lighter loam soils by 
raking with the d&ndul, while the harder loam and clay soils have 
to be replougbed and resown, Sandy soils owing tp the compara¬ 
tive deficiency of argillaceous particles capable of coagulation 
are not so liable to karattdi. This is one of the reasons why the 
lighter soils are sown for Rabi earlier than the heavier ones. 

Weeding and hoeing after the crop has app^red above ground 
do not occupy a very prominent place in agricultural operations 
except in the case of the maize crop. The Saim's and the better 
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11 class of cultivators understand, however, the advantage of having CHAP. H A 
I a shallow surface layer of soft open soil to act as a^ mulch Agricut- 

( which may prevent evaporation of moisture while the crop is still 

■j young. sowlnjf. 

The agriculturaJ implements are of the usual simple and piimi* * 
five description. The plough is the light country plough, called uppitaac^. 
i' mono, and is fairly well adapted to the light soils. Heavy ploughs 
' for deep ploughing would he useless, for the holdings are small, s* » 79- 
•' and a heavy plough means larger cattle and more food for 
} feeding them. The sugar-press is the helna in ordinary use 
tl in the Punjab; further reference will be made to it later. The 
ij other agricultural implements in ordinary use are s— 


E 

i 




Na^c of inipkfnnil. 


1* Trowtl or Wiir^) 


a. 

5- 

4' 


Sklelo {diifi fir rfifiO 
Clod crusher 


^ Hoc lar wgarcine (A-Pfiwf) 
6, Foar-pronged fork: {tAngif} 


Tiro-prfiiigftl fotk {idrtfa pi 

a Iruii for digging hokt [fsnA^a 

9, Earth S»aid 
ifi. Large ra]» (dditdr^O 
11* Woedfin rajic?^ wsthfiiit teeth 

]a« (IttfAdpf] 

ig, AiEc (tflApJfl or 
14 - Chopper (f «irddM} -pi 

1^,. Ftante-work dmiiav by 
treading mrt cofna 

t6. for moklog irdgatifin 

bedii (jaiida)- 
17. OxgoadoT whip 


tSl Tfibe foT lowicig with the 

plppgh (p^)- 

ig, Rfipe ne^t Tor ctftying iMra^ 
at<. {iangar). 

30 . Winnowing basket ™ 

91, Bajsket. [or nifinuifi 

33- Ol. muxvle *+* 


Time It 


6 nafiatha ii-f 


Ditto 

3 ye4r9 

4y«r* 

T ytar 
a years 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Coat and by wborn manufactufadt 


Made by ihc vlltega blar^ksoaitb aa a 
part of bi* Dofitract the kon 

and charcoal beeng provlited. 

DittP diHo. 

OilLo ditto. 

Blade by tb* vHEapt! carpeatef aj 
abwtp ihe wood being sa|^lieii 

t- 

Costa four anfio^ the Wtber thong 
that binds tbo fork to (be bandfe 
being supplied by the village 
Cha^Ar 

As No. 4, the leathcf' thfiiig being 
suoc^lLed hy CKoiniArii 

As No, lx 



Dkita 


As Na. 4. 
DiEto, 
DEito, 


Ditto 
Ditto 
3 years 
1 year 


As No* 
Dtrtfi. 
DEtUk 
Aa Ko>4- 


4 years 


Ditto. 


DUeo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

i vear 
Ditto 

Ditto 


Handle made tw village fiarpnter, 
iron point hy bCickfmitAn and lather 
tboeg bj Chamif. 

Made by village carpciatef aod 
Chamir. 

Made at home- If pujchased, eoHs 

Re. r. 

Made of ;etds by the village Chdhre. 

Sfade twigs at booio- If pur- 
chued., costs ons amnn.- 

Made at home- If bought^ costs one 
an OIL- 


Thus, as a general rule, wood and iron ?re supplied by the 
agriculturist i the village artiian, who makes and repairs all such 
articles, receives in return a share of the produce at harvest. The 
• plough is made in the same way, but the sugar-press is an extra, 
and ordinarily costs about Rs. 30 . 

The local agriculture does not, according to Mr. Fagan, Cropping ma 

*1 include any system of real thorough-going rotation extending over a 
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CHAP. II. A. series of years such as is practised in Europe, As regards the plain 
AriIcuIm ^1?'?!®^, District, land may for the purposes of cropping be 
divided into two broad cla3ses,“([) double cropped (d&fasit) year 
after year generally with maize followed by wheat. This is known 
as niai if in close proximity to the village site, or more generally as 
vadh (stubble land), (a) The more distant single-cropped 
land; this one crop In the year, which "is generally 
wheat or terror (wheat and gram mixed), for two or three years 
running followed by a Kharif crop. Such lands aie known as 
barehdr, sdnwtn or nsiwin. They are not very well adapted 
for Kharif cultivation because they are not manured, while owing 
to the limited amount of plant food set free by the scanty and 
hurried tillage which is all that is generally possible for the Kharif 
manure is generally needed for the crops of that harvest except 
in the case of chari Uowdr grown for fodder) and leguminous 
pulses such as m^th and rndsh. 

The Kharff crop grown on lands is generally one of 

these or else chan mixed with a pulse. Sometimes in place of the 
occasional Kharif crop gram is substituted for wheat in the Rabi 
on these ek/asli lands, and they are no doubt benefited in this wav 
by the well-known effects of a leguminous crop m increasing the 
nitrogen content of soil. " 

The sugarcane crop occupies the land for two harvests and 
the area under it may therefore he so far regarded as dofasH land. 
It is from time to time Interchanged with that under maize and 
wheat {dofasit) cultivation. In the more level portions of the 
Wi tract of the Dasdya Tahsfl the cropping on lands 

often consists of wheat m the Rabi followed by metk in the 
succeeding Kharif and then a naked fallow for two harvests. U is 
rwe to find the ek/asit lands there cropped continuously with 
wheat.^ Possibly the leguminous mcih acts as a restorative bv 
increasing the nitrogen content, ^ 

sandy eMrr//lands in the plains the 
usual Rabi crop is terror rather than wheat alone. This again is 
probably an unconscious appreciation of the effect of the le^mm- 
ous gram in counteracting the exhausting effect of the cereal. 

In the hilly tracts the classes of lands for the purposes of 
cropping are the la^rt or continuously double-cropped and manured 

scattered hamlets and the more 
distant ei/w/r fields which are called barehor fas in the plains) or 
tdhan OT phaL Therropping on the lahri lands ts a uniform 
succession of maize followed by wheat. The cultivation of the 
ek/ash lands is mainly confined to the Kharif, as the sloninff and 

often stony fields generally dry too quickly to allow of ^sufficient 

moisture being retained for Rabi sowing The betier Hr 

etfasli fields found chiefly in the BharwAtn hills and on the less 
^dy portimis of the Siwdliks are sonm with maize, and ihl 
mfenor ones with mtk or Mth (datcias um^rus), which 
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both legumes. When the summer rains have been plentiful GHA^P|^ * 
is sown in the foraierj or wheat when ihey have been specially asHcuI'* 
favourable. 

On the whole a considerarion of the prevalent system of 
cropping indicates an appreciation) unconscious and unscientinc 
though It may be, of the beneficial effects of legumifioos crops on 
the soil. Their cultivation takes the place of rotations properly 
so called. 

According to Colonel Montgomery, a lew of the rotations 
considered advisable are— 

Trefoil {imji) followed by sugarcane, or hemp followed 
by sugarcane or wheat, or indigo followed by sugar* 
cane, melons or wheat. 


On land which bears two crops only,— *wheat in the Rabi is 
followed by Indian corn in the Kharif and by wheat 
in the next Rabi, and so on.* 


The ordinary course of cropping three crop lands in the vici¬ 
nity of the toivn of Hoshiirpur is as follows-.— 

(i) Tobacco, (a) Indian corn, and then ( 3 ) potatoes, 
radish, turnip or wheat | or Indian corn may be 
followed by two crops of potatoes, the second taking 
ihe place of tobacco. 

" Unmanured and irrigated lands are ploughed oftener than 
manured and irrigated lands. For wheat, land will be ploughed 
four to six limes if it is manured. If it is unmanured, it will be 
ploughed six to eight times. For sugarcane land is ploughed 10 
to IS times. After cotton gathered in November, the land is 
often allowed to rest till Indian corn Is sown in the Kharif. tn the 
Kandi a good deal of land is cultivated only every second year, and 
lies fallow for a year between each crop.” 


Double-cropped lands (dofasU handh}^ which are chiefly 
those near the village in the plains ffliinj ornear the homestead 
in the hills (lahri), are uniformly manured. The double-cropped 
canal-irrigated lands in Dasuya are an exception, as they often get 
no manure. The materials used as manure are,—faAa = fresh 
cattle-dung; gota = dry cattle-dung ; mengan = goat dung; and 
kiira arurio^mad ^ sweepings generally, and includes very often 
the crushed stalks (packki) of sugarcane. Dung ashes (itthd) are 
also used and are said to be useful as a protection against insect 
pests. Mettgan is said to be a hot manure, which no doubt means 
that it undergoes rapid oxidization and fermentation ; goha^ on 
the other hand, is regarded as a cool, i.c., (probably) a slowly 
decomposing manure. ___ 


•The rot^lEon quoted *l»ove n very «mmoe an wumpte^d. laiid ot inter; 

with tW If infw™) of month* elapsed. it di/uJj, 

«**■»'* «t4tion. I think I nuyisr.on Und. Whe*t l*»«ii^ 

,„..»t*lrt^ieen i» fje^ mm, Sc. T he dVi/ntir Imid hiJ ol «raIM jKotfille 

X »t>d gets * fi«h Cttting of soil Sacli 


land i* not eominoo ia DiiUirt md JnUonSor, 
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A. The manure heaps are generally placed around or in the 
immediaLe vicinity of the village site. Manure is removed and 
stacked in the corners of the fields to which it is to be applied 
during the co!d weather. It is spread in Jeth or HAf {«Sth May 
\o 15th July) and ploughed in at the break of the summer rains 
or just before, It is now not uncommon to see the dung heaps 
located in the fields and not near the village. The change is» 
Mr. Fagan thinks, partiv based on sanitary considerations. Fer¬ 
mentation proceeds for long periods in the open air unchecked, and 
no me^ures whatever are taken to regulate it or to protect the 
maoure by a root or other covering. The consequence is that 
there must be much wastage of ammonia by evaporation and of 
nitrates or nitric actd by washing due to rainfall on the unpro¬ 
tected manure. There seems to be no appreciation whatever 
of the specialty great value of the urinous constituents of manure, 
which must be almosi; entirely absent. It is generally con¬ 
sidered that manure requires two years to ripen fully, and it 
seems fairly clear that, under the system of storage adopted, a 
large portion of the more valuable constituents must to a very 
large extent disappear In this long period. Probably in no direc¬ 
tion is agricultural practice more capable of improvement than in 
the matter of the storage and preservation of manure. 


In the hilly tracts fields are often manured by folding sheep 
and goats on them. The value of this system is appreciated ; so 
much so that the migratory hill shepherds (Gaddis) are often 
Induced by payment or otherwise to allow their herds to be utilized 
in this way. 


The proportion of land manured to land irrigated is given in 

Irri^alfid ImthI ^ 

tjQLrngitcdknd ^ 

Total M 

^■2 

I'B 

«i" 

0 

*1 

e 

E 

% 

e 

E- 

i]jiirgLnai 

«hkK 

iamn tfbicb prepared for the 

Rtpon 

HEiQiiiUjHi of 1879 (page 

s* 

2 $ 

arS 

40 1 

I 91*4 

too 

roo 

■*5^/* inc pro-' 

AboHtiSper poftion of man- 
ccpl ured land is pro¬ 

bably somewhat 

1 over estimated. 

7 

4 
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From 300 to 700 maunds of manure per annum are put on 
lands regularly manured. 


I^opulltbn 


About three-fifths of the population are agricultural. Of whom 
these 65 per cent, are cultivating owners or their dependents, and 
more than half the cultivated area of the District is held by 
tenants. 


A^^i‘«|ra|part- Agriculturists sometimes club together to cultivate land.* 
The terms of partnership vary according to circumstances ; ordi¬ 
narily each partner furnishes an equal amount of labour, bullocks, 


■ An bsMcUtlonor cdLbiting WrrnU b aikd/ftMi. 
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&c the profits being equally divided. The iarm servant {kdh) 
Lally lets food In? clothing and Re. i a month as wages. 
The Xthes consist of a chddar, sd/a and and a p^r of 

shoes every six months. Bedding and a blanket also provided, 

W thei ^e returned to the master when the Ad/i leaves his ser- 
vice In some cases, instead of wages, the savant gets a share 
of the produce at harvest time, generally one-fifth or one-smth. In 
both mstances the servant only provides manujj ^our, the 
cattle, seed, implements, &c., being supplied by the jnast^. 
The subject of the employment of field labour other tlm 
the proprietors or tenants themselves is thus nouced m answ^ 
furnished by the District Officer and inserted m the Famine Report 

of 1879 (page 7 « 4 )=— 

They are pnnopaUy employ^ r« a« called wda t when cuuinjr 

at jiartcst, ^va. i mct tkch wltbaui food, or someiunfsi they are paid "* 

food, or »ii«t.nitt two and-a^f 1 ^ 

□r haJl a Of . Tties^ labouret^ are principally 

^in) acprtbrHT to thi? /flirticr'l of Tuliha (weaver} casta. But the xamliidar 

Md labi^Krs. Most of them 

when ,.wiuii 3 ^t^nds. I do not think the imtnber 

j»f" ?;' 

* _ „j:„arv fidd scrwuits or kimaf, who 
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-V, noting The position 

may anwynt W ao°ut i 1 Wwa called mat harwHi or 

oi both, whether , tliai of the poorer aericulturistai, who ctdlivate 

weeding lime, is W ffla t^uth by th^daily labour of 

rSdtS with thevilUrgetrader.Jf 

The common nheat grown Is a reddish bearded variety called 
mhu Other kinds are also cultivat^ 

as the ddMkkdni. or white wheat for which the vitlages_of Sfpri^ 
and Sabdratthe foot of ihe^ SiwiUk^s m the Dasuya ^Tahsd ^ 
celebrated j and the baddnak, or while wheat with a long beard, 
Sown in irrigated lands, fCanku or mundrt is a white beardless 
fhcat coming into favour, and usually only gf^o br export j 
but very little is at present exported from the District- A 
curious^ fact about the kar,ku is that when grown near the bills 
it is white but if sown at some distance from the hills it becomes 
reddish bkamdri is another red wheat, not thought so welt of 
as kdtkit but well adapted for ehhal lands, m which 
wheats are often laid by the high winds m March ; the dhamtirt 
?« i rmiSk not easJy But.kjr far 

ite largrat ,ie. i, W><1« ««>. 'h' 

,Uh gtAin and other crop,. The people ay ,1, outm n » £« er 

lhanS other kinds, and it is the 

lorist in the snntieer months, especjally who. mneed ™th £am. 
The number ol ploughings given to wheat land ranes aceorduig 


WKnt 
MoflteciBery^ 
S. IMSi. 
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the time for 


I, A. to the crop that precedes it. If it follows raatze, 

ploughing IS short and not more than three or four can be given. 
IF the t^o-year course is followed, continuous ploughings can 
be given for ten months ; but even so the majonly of farmers do 
not^plough more than eight or ten times T^Je best time for 
sowing it from the middle to the end of Gotobut wheat 
Z i sown up to the end of Dec^ember. In tho nveram 
villages the land is often not dry enough to sow till November, 
and if the seed is sown too early it vs eaten by a pall grass¬ 
hopper called i&ka. The subsequent operations are simple. 1 he 



in it is like a country with two kings.’ 

After December nothing need be done besides the protoc- 
tinn ol the crop from stray animals till it is ripe in April The 
,^i of Baisikh (about the middle of April) is the proper day to 
begin reaping the wheat harvest. When out it is tied into sheaves 
ant left in the held for a day or two, and then brought to the 
ihreshing floor. After lo or r2 days the threshing begins, and is 
effected by bullocks treading it out and dragging after them 
=. frame-vvork of wood tfihala} covered with thorns and stones. 
The winnowing Is done by lifting the wheat and chaff high over 
the head in baskets, and letting it fall gradually to the ground, so 
that the wind separates the chaff from the gram. 

The quantity of seed used is about half a maund per acre, 

^ but a good deal depends 

on weather conditions at 
the time of sowing, and 
also on the class of soil. 
The average outturn 
varies very much from 
tract to tract. Exten¬ 
sive crop experiments 
were carried out for five 
years during ihe First 
Revised Settlement with 
results as shoivn in the 
margin. 

The greatest number of experiments was made on second 
class unirngated land, which is the principal wheat-growing soil. 
The results seem to show that in the best plains Tabs (Is the 
average produce is eight or nine maunds an acre; in Dasuya about 
seven maunds; and m the hills only four maunds. The good 
Sands in the Una Valley will certainly produce an average of 
seven or eight maunds; but the average given includes the 
outturn for poor hilly lands. In the same way the southern parts 
of the Dasuya Tahsfl will produce at least as good an outturn as 
the best tracts of Garhshankar and Ifoshidrpur. Of course the 
difference is enormous beiween the outturn of the best manured 
lands and that of the poorest sandy soils j but the above results 
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may be given as fair averages for the whole District taken CHAP. II, A. 
together. From subsequent inquiries made by Mr. Fagan, Agricul* 
Deputy Commissioner, it appears that wheat irrigated by wells in tur©, 
the Siiw'dl Circle will yield from i a to i6 fakka (standard) 
maunds per acre; while that grown dofasii after rice on the 
Shah Nahr Canal will not produce more than 6^ to 8^ maunds. 

In the Rabi of (903 (an unfavourable season) 14 kanlls of 
wheat irrigated by wells in the Sadr Station gardens gave an out¬ 
turn of J4'3 maunds ( = about 19 bushels) per acre. The 
crop was of course grown under favourable conditions. _ Experi¬ 
ments on nine small plots in the neighbourhood of Hoshidrpur in 
Rabi 1904, a harvest in which the outturn was good, gave rates 
of yield for mixed wheat and gram of t 9 ' 3 * maunds and 9 ' 4 S 
maunds per acre on manured and unmanured lands respec¬ 
tively. Tliere can be no doubt that the addition of a reasonable 
quantity of manure makes a large difference in yield. On the 
whole, as regards the plains the average outturn of manured lands 
may be put at from ta to 14 mounds per acre ; and on unmanured 
ek/asH lands at from 6 to 9 maunds according to conditions of 
season and soil. In the light soil of the Kandi the yield falls m 
bad years to three or four maunds per acre. 

Wheat is liable to many diseases. Rust {kttngi) attacks it In 
very rainy or cloudy weather, but soon disappears with a warm 
sun. Auer the sowings rain is required three or four tinies w'lth 
intervals of about a month; loo much rain is apt to make it run to 
stalk, to the detriment of the grain. 

Barley is usually cultivated only in irrigated or moist alluvial 
lands. It is sometimes grown alone; sometimes mixed with s-tuiB*. 
wheat or masar. Barley and masar (6ejar) is the more favourite 
mixture, because the two crops ripen at the sarrw time. When 
soum with wheat the mixture is called gojt. The method ot 
cultivation is the same as for wheat, but it can be sown later, 
that is, up to the beginning of January, and it npens 10 or i 3 
days sooner. It is a common practice to cut patches of barley just 
as it is ripening, extract the gram, ^d make sa/iu of it 5 that is, 
to parch and grind it and make a kind of porndge of it The area 
recorded under barley was 30,151 acres at the Revised Settlement; 

67-6 acres were experimented on, and the average outturn wm 
- s-ts sirs, or rather more than eight maunds per acre. This wou d 
be a verv' fair average for the district. The outturn ts generally 
rather more than that of wheat, and it is seldom ^wn m the 
poorest lands as wheat is. Barley will thrive with more nun 
than wheat, and is often cultivated in rather marshy land. Experi¬ 
ments on 35‘3 acres of barley and tuasar mixed gav^ an average 
outti’j^ of 413 sirs per acre. This is perhaps rather in excess of 
the average ; nine maunds would be more accurate. 

Gram is seldom sown alone m this District; the total area 
recorded at settlement was only 23,111 acres, while th^ under 
wheat and gram {berrar) amounted to 1391*^47 seres. Gram is 
hardier thanwbeat and is both sowti and raaped earlier than the 
latter, the time for sowing being the end of September or the 
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beginning of October when it is cultivated alone. It likes 
rather a dry soil, is never irrigated and requires little moisture, 
and rain Is especially destructive when the plant is in flower, 
when an insect called sundt attacks the pods and prevents the 
grains from forming. !n a good year the outturn is very large, 
and the b/iiisa of gram is very well thought of. If rain comes 
early in the year and the plant is inclined to run to stalk, it is 
sometimes topped by hand, or cattle are let into the field for a 
short time. Experiments were carried out during the First Re¬ 
vised Settlement on 76*5 acres of gram alone, and the average 
outturn was 186 sirs, the fact being that the five years were not 
good gram years. Probably five maunds an acre would be a 
good general average for the District, counting bad vears and 
good together; but in a good year the produce w'ould be double 
this. There is a common belief that lightning damages gram 
when in flower, and Mr. Fagan is inclined to believe thai this is 
the case. It is not improbable that some process of fermenta¬ 
tion or decomposition may be set up by the generation of 
ozone caused by electrical disturbances of the atmosphere. 

The natives sometimes sow a line of linseed {alstj round 
a gram field, with the idea that its blue flower protects the gram. 

As already mentioned, gram is generally sown mixed with 
wheat, especially on the lighter ek/asH soils, the reason being 
partly’ the belief that whatever the year, one of the two crops is 
sure to give a good yield; and also that the mixture is the 
common food oT the agriculturist, and is more satisfying than 
wheat alone. The mixture is sown in October at the same time as 
unmixed wheat, and about half a maund of seed is used fer acre. 


Mvtitgomsry, 
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^ of wheat alone, and about 
equal to barley alone. 


Sarori or surjAa/ fbrasstea eatnfiesiris), a kind of mustard, 
though cultivated tn small patches, is a very important winter 
crop, for its leaves supply vegetables in October, November and 
December, until the various wild vegetables appear. It is gen¬ 
erally sown in September in manured lands, either by itself in 
small patches, or in lines among other crops in the ordinary fields, 
and ripens in March. Oil is extracted from the seeds. Experi¬ 
ments were made on 5-8 acres, which gave an average outturn 
of 341 sirs or about 6 maunds per acre. 

Tobacco is generally cultivated in small plots in the best 
manured lands, and requires constant irrigation. It can be 
sown at any time from November to March, as land is available. 
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if it follows a maize crop, it is sown comparatively early, but often ** 

follows a wheat or barley crop cut gieen, and thus cannot be 

sown till February or March. The land should be first carefully ™ 

prepared and heavily manured, The seed is sown first iri small ToUei*. 

beds, and the seedlings are then transplanted* After this con- 

fttant weeding and watering are required. When the blossoms 

appear, they are topped, except from those plants which are 

required (or seed. The earlier sowings ripen in April, the later 

in May, After being cut, the tobacco is left lying in the field 

for a couple of days; it is then buried in a hole in the ground 

for a wecK, and after being beaten with sticks is made into twists, 

in which form it is sold. Experiments were made on 7 7 acres, 

the average outturn being i,a'7 ^^rs, or about 30 maunda an 

acre. The tobacco of Garhshankar and the neighbourhood and 

also of TaUora, a village near Babhaur in the Una TahsH, is 

considered especiiiUy good^ and sells at a high price• 

tobacco of the District is said to be of three kinds 

formerly the most common kiod^ but now :^oinff out of favour* 

Gobs\ said to be stronger than dfsif and more popular. Dhaiur^^ 
the strongest and most liked ; its cultivation is on the increase. 

It is supposed to be good for goitre, and, therefore, a deal 

is exported towards the hills. The outturn of is larger 

than that of gobi, and it is this kind which is principally cultivated 
in Garhshankar and the neighbourhood. Land suitable for 
tobacco ordinarily rents at about Rs. ao an acre, and if well 
manured yields three crops, maize in the autumn, wheat cut 
green, lastly tobacco. Good land in the neighbourhood of Garh- 
shankar has been known to rent for Rs. 50 arv acre. 

Safflower (kasumba) is cultivated principally in Tahstls 
Garhshankar and Una, especially in the northern part of the 
formet. It is sometimes grown alonej sometimes in l*^^f a 
gram field. It seems to grow best In rather sandy soil: the 
ground is not very elaborately prepared, and the seed sown at 
the end of September. The flower, from which a dye is made, 

IS picked by women, who got a fifth share as their vrages. ^ 1 he 
seeds are separated afterwards by beating the pods with sticks, 
and from the seeds an oil is extracted. 

The cultivation of poppy is permitted in Tahsil Hoshiirptir. Peppy* 

The land is ploughed five or six times and consolidated with the 
sohdra ; the seed ts then sown broadcast and the and watered j 
it is then again ploughed and more seed scattered. The yield 
in poppy heads {^dodu) is 4®' per kanSland the price ^s. 3- -o 
per a 8 sers. Opium is not made, the heads being sold to the 
contractor. The license fee is Rs. a for 5 kandls. 


The other Rabi crops are linseed {alst), principally grown in 
damp riverain lands ; masar {crvrtm lens), not often cultivated s.R., i 8;. 
alone, but generally mixed with barley; poppy, cultivate in 
small irrigated plots ; a fodder crop grown near wehs, or 

in moist lands ; vegetables, including potatoes, grown in highly 
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CHAP, n, A, manured and irrigated land near towns; keu, a kind of bean 
grown in marshy lands, often mixed with barley; ehardi, a pulse 
onty cultivated in poor alluvial lands; and matar^ also an inferior 
pulse. As no very large area of these crops is cultivated, no 
special remarks about them are necessary. Melons may also be 
considered a Habl crop. They are a good deal cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of towns, and, as before remarked, in M ah ton vil¬ 
lages. 

Maize (ver, maiki or ehhaii) is the principal Kharif crop of 
the District. Good manured land is absolutely necessary \ the 
more manure the better the outturn ; if irrigation is available so 
much the better. The land is not usually prepared with more 
than three or four plougbings. The seed is sown after the first 
fall of rain in June or July | hut in the hills it is sometimes sown 
in the end of May. The crop requires constant breeding and 
hoeing; when a couple of feet high the ground between the plants 
is ploughed up, this process being called halad. A hairy red 
caterpillar called kutrtt is very destructive to the young shoots, 
but fortunately it only appears for la or 14 days in the beginning 
of the rains, and then disappears. Moderate and constant rain, 
with alternating sunshine, is best for maize; both drought and 
much rain do harm. If the first sowings are destroyed by drought 
or wet, it is resown, and can be sown up to the middle of August; 
but the end of June or beginning of July is the best time. Near 
towns, where irrigation is available, it is often sown in March or April, 
and cut in June or July. In a few fields in the vicinity of E-foshidrpur 
two maize crops are raised in the same season. When ripening the 
crop requires constant guarding from the depredations of both men 
and animals, and wherever maize is grown, night is made hideous 
with the cries of watchers keeping off jackals, wild pigs, &c* 
The crop ripens in September and October, and is cut early, 
being about the first Kbanf crop to be harvested, and is thus 
off the ground early enough to allow of suifident tillage for the 
wheat crop, ivhich generally follows it. After being cut it is 
left in sheaves in the field for a day, after which the sheaves 
are stacked at the threshing floor, and left for lo or 13 
days. The cobs are then taken off and the ^ains separated 

by beating with sticks, 
and spread out on the 
fiat roofs <)f houses or 
other places exposed to 
the sun The best cobs 
with their encasing 
sheaths are generally pre* 
served for seed. The 
marginal table shows 
the experiments made 
at the Revision of Settle* 
for this crop some 8 to ta 
In the plains the average 
acre. A really good crop 
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wUlf howcvcrj up to i 8 or 20 rnmnds< Msizc is scarcely CHAP^li A* 
cultivated except in good soils, otherwise the average would be Agrtcul- 
much lower. 

A comparatively small area is covered by cotton, which is 
grown mainly for domestic use. About halt 01 this is in the hills, ^ 

It Is generally sown in land of average quality, which is not too 
damp or too heavily manured, ft is prepared by seven or 
eight ploughings, and the seed is^ sown either In March, wh^ 
it IS called efteiri^ or after the first rains in June or July* when rt 
is called vaM\ The seeds are generally steeped in water, and 
then nibbed with dung to prevent their adhering together. Soon 
alter the crop appears, it should be weeded three or four tirnes, 
and the plough is often less used (haind) as for maize. The seed 
should not be sown close together- 


hamtidi 
D 2 d titpmui 

t dd*gh 
L*f di Aukai 

ahk-ija* 


Sow mhaaJt And sti^mniane chm^ 

XamgMi at khz of it iwg'a innip^ 

Cotton ai fhe dislauice t>f * UjJi|r siaH ; 
Lei !a man wmp hiniMHf in hta 
And Walk throdSbi a Hdd qf maiJCfi, 


But this good advice is often disregarded, the result being that 
the cotton plants run to stalk, and produce little. Moderate 
rain is required ; and rain it night m Bhddoii (ihe ruidme oi 
August to the middle of Septeniber)i when the is in 

flower, is said to be bad. The picking begins in OctobCTj 
and goes on at intervals till the middle of December, 
pickers getting one-fifth share as wages. Pickings are finish- 
ed too late to allow of its being followed by a Rabi crop. 
Experiments made at the First Revised ScULineTit on loo acres 
gave an average outturn of i6S sirs (or about 4 maunds) the 
acre of uncleaned cottorij but Mr* Fagan was in 19^3 
the average crop in the Sinvil was S to maunds while a first 
class crop w'ould give 20 maunds- Cleaned cotton is about 
one-fourth the weight of uncleaned. 

The several kinds of rice gro»-n in itie District may be »i«; 
divided as ioUows.—1st class—Wsmed, chalma, begami , 2nd 3 ..,, si 

Class—rairM, sukhchain^ munji^ sathi^ kharsu* 

The total area under ric« at the First Revised Settlement 
33,656 acres ; of this more than half is gro'nm in the Dasdya Tahsfl 
and the area under first class rice In that Tahsil is 4,08$ acres. 
Unfortunately no classification of Hce was made in Una ; but the 
total area under first class rice in the Distnet is probably over 
5 000 acres. Rice is cultivated only in marshy land, or m land 
impiously irrigated by a canal or stream. In one large vJkge in 
cihshaikar, MordnwAll, it Is grown m well-irrigated land J but 
this is most unusual, and the reaaon here is that he an 
is datrL well suited for rice cultivation, and the water only 
three or four feet from the surface, so that a® 
necessary can be given to the crop with very btlle labour. First 

class rice requires a constant flow of water jfw the second class 

it is sufficient If plenty of water is given; if rt stagnates no harm 
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is done. Heavj’ floods, if they top the plant and cover it for 
two or three days, destroy it, but the mere passing of a flood over 
a crop does it no ham. The land is prepared by three or four 
ploughings. Aiunfi (the commonest rice) is so«*n in March or 
April, the other kinds in June or beginning of July. Rice may be 
sown either broadcast or after raising seedlings in small beds. 
The broadcast sowings are of two kinds; when the 

moisture has sufficiently subsided to allow of ploughing and sow* 
ing; (3) kad^ss&tt^ kadu^ or Ittngj when the seed is steeped in water 
for two or three da vs, and then scattered broadcast in the mud. 
When sown by raising seedlings the process is called or fianiri, 
and this, though more laborious, is more profitable. The best kinds 
are always sown by the /db method. Sathi or kalana are always 
sown kadman ; the other kinds may be sotsm in any way it pleases 
the cultivator. Some weeding is required for rice sowm broadcast; 
that sown by Idh requires none. The earliest sow'ings ripen in 
September, the later ones in October and November. Sathi is 
supposed to ripen in sixty days. 

SiM iltHi, I rtpeni on Efve sSiUrtb djiy, 

/Jiri Mi/f flifAIn [ ii lE; w^lcr day. 

Kharsii is a very coarse rice grown in alluvial soils, where the 
river has deposited some silt, but not yet sufficient for the better 
crops. Grasshoppers (rt7/fn) are fond of the young shoots^ and 
pigs, which abound in the high grass of the chha?nbj do much 
harm by uprooting the fields of rice. High winds also arc consider¬ 
ed bad whan the plant is nearly ripe. The crop should be cut 
before the grains are quite ripe (Anr^uMi/), otherwise much of the 
grain is lost. Threshing is done by tlie treading of oxen without 
the wooden frame {pkala) used in ordinary threshing. The rice 
straw is of little use, except for bedding and litter; it contains no 
nourishment, and cattle will not eat it unless very hungry. The 
grains are husked by pounding them in a large w'oodcn mortar 
(ukkat) with a pestle {jnohla or m&sal). As to the outturn 
Colonel Montgomery wrote:—' 

” Rx^eTlinem& were made on 4r£ acre^i ihe r^li being an average ouiturn of 37S 
s^ri (or aboul piaund^] an acre, 1 aiti unable to give the average outturn of tha 
diiferent classes^ but most of the expE^iments vf^re made in mUTtji, saihu 

hdsmaii and chak^ra. Mr. Temple cotissdered that Home of the list rice-grwing 
vilbgen produced 6ci niaunds an acrej this appears to me quilt ‘incorrect ? cttn tf itur^d 
maimdH were meant a produce uf sg uTatmds an acre is an excessive avcr^c^ thotigh 
Hpecial plots may grow as much4 [ am iTKlincd to think that ortlifiary rirt^growing land 
will tKKt produce more than nine or tim maunfK ^nd the better and diu/iQffi 

lands about twelve maujids. ^ 


Mr. Fagan is inclmed to think that the average yield is now 
(1903) more than 9 or 10 maunds. Twenty maunds has beens 
mentioned as an ordinary yield, but this is. probably excessive; 
possibly 15 or 16 is nearer the mark in villages w'lttch get good 
canal irrigation. 

The area under mjfjA {p/tasio^us radiatus)^ viittig {phaseo/us 
lionts^vy, futiftgo), and tucih {phasecias acom'tt/olius) Is chiefly in the Dasuya 
and Una Tahsfls, They are grovrn principally in the high Ifeve 
land around Mukeriin, in fact where the two-year course is 
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followed ; under that course it is almost invariably one of these ca^AJMT, AA 
crops or ehari which follows wheat. No great amount of labour Agricui- 
is bestowed on them. The land is ploughed two or three times ture. 
after the soring crops have been cut and the seed sown in the ^ 
beginning of the rains. No weeding or hoeing is done ; and the crop <■*(*! 
is cut in November, the &htUa being well thought of. M/tng 
is not often met with ; tuds/t is sown in rather better lands than 
moth, which is cultivated in some of the poorest lands and on dry 
sloping hillsides, Both mdsh and moth thrive best in years when 
the rainfall is rather scanty. The caperimemal returns show 
an average of 1 17 sirs (or about 3 maunds) an acre on (9 acres 
of and of 70 sit's (or under a maunds) on 33-2 acres of 

motfL It may be generally stated that 3 or 4 maunds Is a 
fair average for tiidsA j and ej or 3 maunds for moth. 


Chart {sorghum vulgare) Is only grown for fodder, and is 
always sow'n close. It is often found m lands under the trvo-year 
course, and, as is the case with mdsh and m&th, very little labour 
is bestowed on it; it is cot for the cattle in September or October. 

Like maiae It requires moderate and constant rain, and drought in 
July and August affects it so that it becomes poisonous for cattle. 

It is considered one of the sabti crops, and cash rates are usually 
charged for it. It apparently exhausts the soil, for a spring crop 
is scarcely ever sown in a held from which chori has been lately 
cut; if sowm the outturn is poor. 

The following kinds of sugarcane are grown in this District i~ Suj*rt4nfc 

Chan. — A thin reddish juicy cane with a thin peel. s. R, | 

Dhaulu. — Whiter, thicker, and rather more easily peeled. 

Ekar. — Resembles dhaulu, only with dark-coloured lines ; 
the peel is harder, and there is less juice. 

/Taw tiru.—White, very soft and juicy. 

Pona.—^^t thickest and most juicy variety. 


The kind almost always sown, except in the hekia or stream 
irrigated lands in the hills, is chan. Its juice is considered superior 
to that of any other kind for making sugar; it js also less liable 
to injury from frost than dhaalu ; but the latter is sometimes to 
be found mixed with chan, Ekar is not much thought of, being 
the hardest and least juicy v^iety, and some cultivators cut it 
down directly they recognise it in a field, Kanara is genially 
only cultivat^ed in the hills 1 it is very soft and juicy, and the 
people have a saying that very little of it reaches the sugar-press, 
most being chewed by the men working in the fields; the quality 
of its iuice also Is inferior to that of chan. Pona is never 
pressed and is only grown near towns for chewing. About the 
time of last Settlement a kind of cane called kdhu wp introduced 
for experiment from the Gurddspur District; it is thick and juicy. 
Its cultivation has not spread beyond the north-east part of Dwuya. 
Of recent vears a kind of cane known as pont has been intro¬ 
duced intVthe District. It is like dhauiu but much thicker. It 
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CHAP, n, A. is said to be an Australian variety, and is not widely cultivated. 

The people seem to think the ehan is the best kind for sugar. 
Sugarcane requires a good soil, but is seldom grown In the 
highest manured lands \ the soils in which it is usually sown are 
ikhai, roki, jabar and mairiJ, The greater part of the Sand 
under sugarcane in this District is uniriigated; the rainfall is 
good, and the soil has an inherent rr.oisture which precludes the 
necessity for irrigation ^ ehhai, jabar and matra will stand a 
little drought without much harm; refit requires more rain, but 
with good rain or irrigation the outturn is splendid. 

There are two ways of preserving the seeds* 

(1) When the pressing begins the top joints of the canes 
are cut off to the length of five or four knots and 
tied up into bundles called Atf/u, each sufficient for 
sowing one maria of land (about 23 square yards); 
these bundles are then buried upright in the ground 
till required. The top joints are closer together, and 
the outturn in number of canes from such seed is 
probably greater than if the w'hole cane were cut up ; 
but the size and the strength of the cane in the 
latter case are greater. '1 he collection of buried 
canes is called khdta, 

(2) The number of canes required for seed are left standing 
in the field till wanted, when the whole cane is cut 
up and sown. 

Where sugarcane is liable to injury from frost, the latter plan 
cannot he followed, and this appears to be the only reason in some 
parts of the District for the seed being cut early and buried in the 
ground. The poiia cane seed is always buried, being most easily 
frost-bitten. The top shoots of the cane, called dg, form good 
fodder for cattle, and are considered the perquisite of those who 
cut and strip off the leaves from the canes. As a general rule, a 
cultivator keeps some of his best canes for seed. A Jat cultivator 
devotes a great deal of time and manual labour to the cultivation 
of this crop, and it ts doubtful if his mode of tillage can he 
improved upon, Sugarcane is generally sown upon land which has 
had wheat in it the previous year, so as to allow nine or ten 
months for preparation of the soil 5 but it sometimes follows 
an autumn crop of maize in dry lands, or of rice in marshy. In 
some special plots the old roots of the cane are taken up immedi¬ 
ately after the crop is cut, and the same land immediately resown. 
When it follows wheat, ploughing is begun in May and continues 
at intervals, according to lime and means available, through the 
rainy season, till the wheat sowings are commericed in September 
and October. After an interval one or two more plough in gs are 
given, and then all hands are required fer working the sugar- 


■ The \i of cobTK not & irur sceA, Imi coEtsisti oI of ihc ittnii nf ^ 

plulA ™Ewns U.. mpfireixd buda whtch fiia bfrme. W J" 

frormad. Tbit portion 01 the f ' - 

the htliii dry up atnd dw mhsc inn 


Tb*± portiM t? (he riwMd ^ whieh i* ta'liimrirthii^ 

' PI After the ^EQs nre 
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presses in connection with the preTious harvest. Ploughing 
operations are begun again in January and February, and con* 
tlnued till the seed is sown in March. The s^higtt or dod-crushcr 
i$ used after every two or three ploughings. The people say land 
should be ploughed too times for sugarcane, but it seldom gets 
more than 23 or 30 ploughings i— 


tiiftn gdjfin^ 
giijm/ 

7/iiM ’w^kfyf iff Hal ■», 
/jrttn 


Sfftcii pltiughingis Eor ofrotSk 
A hundred plonrhinr^ for fi^XTCXIlft. 
The mm ymvwvi^ few »hoiit 
Tlifl wm be the profit. 


Great importance 1 $ attached to the pulverisation of the soil 
after the ploughing. The seed is sown in March in the following 
way A furrow is made with a plough, and a man walking behind 
drops the seed in and presses it down with his fool at intervals of 
a foot between each seed. The furrows are made as close as 
possible to one another. Afterwards the sohdga is passed over 
the field to cover up the seed. The soil is then constantly loosen¬ 
ed and weeded with a kind of trowel ( 6 agiiri}, until the cane 
attains a height of two or three feet in the rains. This hoeing, 
called godi, is very imporiant, and the more labour expended on 
it the better is the outturn of sugarcane. After the canes are 
two or three feet high, nothing more is done until they ripen in 
November or December, Sugarcane is always soivn thick, and 
no attempt is made to atrip off the lower leaves when it has grown 
up. The quantity of seed required is about two maunds per kan 4 l 
or 20 maunds an acre. The price o( seed varies, but averages 
about Rs. 5 an acre. The cane is liable to various diseases and 
ravages of insects, the local account of which is as follows; 

(t) White ants attack the layers when first set. especially 
if the land is not well weeded at first. There are 
also destructive insects called garuna and hkond^ 
the latter a kind of black beetle, which attack the 
young shoots. The cane sown earliest b most liable 
to attacks of white ants. 


(a) Tsia, a small insect, comes on the full-grown canes in 
dry years. 

(«) Frost is also destructive under the same conditions 
^stela. Sugarcane is more liable to injury from 
frost in cAftal land. The Una Tahsil enjoys almost 
complete immunity from frost, and the dkddu 
wind that blows from the hills down on to the north 
of the Dastiya Tahsil prevents frost in the villagp 
of the Kdjipur and Mukeriin thdnds of that TahsfL 


U) Rats do much damage. For a remedy the tops of 
the fuU-grown canes are tied together m lots of 15 
or so. This gives light below and checks the wan¬ 
dering instincts of the rats. The tying together of 
the canes is also a preventive agmnst frost bite, 
and supports canes which have attained to any size. 
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In good chhal^ where fresh alluvial deposits can be depended 
on, the roots of the cane are sometiroes left in the ground, and 
produce two or three and sometimes more years in succession; 
this system is called monda. The outturn of the second year is 
almost equal to that of the first: the third year a fourth less, and 
after that still less. Monda saves a great deal of trouble, but is 
only feasible in good alluvial lands. After the canes have been cot 
the land is ploughed a few times to loosen the earth round the 
roots, and the usual weeding and hoeing take place. As a rule 
little or no fresh manure h ap|ilied. A not uncommon practice 
when sugarcane is quite young Is to cover the field with the leaves 
of eAAer/ivrf to keep the soil cool during the hot 

months of May and June. The leaves rot in the rains and add 
to the fertilization oi the soil. Very little irrigation is required in 
this District, ^aiar and ihhal are not irrigated at all; in other 
soils, if available, water is applied first before sowing and afterwards 
three or four times until the rains set in. After that the land 
is only irrigated if the rains are deficient. 

The sugar*pre3s used is the bfifiHy of which an illustration 
is given at page 305 of Powells Punjab Products. Three pairs 
of bullocks are generally required to work it at one time, and if 
worked night and day nine pairs are necessary. There are, how¬ 
ever, smaller beings worked by only two pairs of bullocks. A beitta 
costs Rs. 30, and lasts about seven years ; but Us rollers have 
to be constantly renewed. The village carpenter takes Rs. a for 
setting it up every year, as well as lour canes a day while the 
pressing is going on, and a drink of ihe juice every third or fourth 
day. Another of his perquisites Is half a s^r {kacha) of gur for 
every large vessel (ehdtt) of juice expressed. The bullocks cost 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 25 each and last five or six years. An iron 
boiling pan {iardha) is also required, costing from Rs. 16 to 
Rs 30; if hired, it costs Rs, 4 a year. The number of hands 
required to work a sugar-press are (i) a man or boy to drive 
each pair of bullocks; (2) a man to put the bundle of canes 
between the rollers, called dohra ; (3) another to pull out the canes 
on the other side and pass them back, called mokra. 

The canes are tied In bundles of 50 or 60, called daihay and 
are passed through the press 30 or 40 rimes until the juice is all 
extracted. The dry stalks or cane trash, called paehhi, are useful 
for making ropes and mats, and for tying sheaves of com in the 
spring harvest. A hetna Is generally worked by partners, who help 
each other in stripping the leaves of the cut canes and preparing 
them for the press, and in providing bullocks to work it. The 
juice, as it exudes, flows into an earthen vessel called kalari, from 
which it is carried to the boiling pan. 

During the last ao years the old country belna has been 
widely replaced by the modem Iron roller press. It is worked by 
one pair of bullocks. Single canes in place of the datka are 
placed between the rollers by the dehru, who is generally a boy. 
No mokro is needed. Far less labour is thus employed, but the pro- 
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cess of extraction is slower on the whole and there are other minor 
objections as noticed below. The cost of the modem press is 
Rs. so to Rs. 25. 
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The next process is the bulling of the juice, and it differs 
according to the article required. The cultivator makes »ax*r. 
either:——coarse undrained sugar, or compost; 
coarse undralned sugar dried; or rdb —the material from 

which drained sugar Is made. 


For the first two the boiling process is the same. In 
making gur the boiled juice is emptied into a Eat dish called 
ga»d, and allowed to cool, w'hen it Is worked up Into round 
balls. For shakkor the cooled substance in the gandxs welt 
worked with the hands into a powder. Gur and shakkar will 
not generally keep good for more than a few months; they 
deteriorate in the damp weather of the rainy season and lose their 
colour, but are still saleable at a reduced price for a year or two* 
In making ntSl rdi, the cane juice is not boiled so much as for 
gur or shakiar, but during the process a material (called sukidi), 
consisting of a gummy preparation of the hark of the poia (ijfdia 
ealycina) and sometimes of the dhaman {gremta eppotitifolia^y 
is dropped into the boiling pan to clarify the juice. The scum ts 
taken oE as it rises, and when the juice has been boiled suEicientty 
It is emptied into open vessels, and when cool into large earthen 
jars called mati. The plan of using three cr four separate 
boiling pans, as in the United Provinces, is not followed here, 
except in one village in Oasdya (Hardo Khandpur), where the 
method ifas Introduced by a man from the south. The 
leaves and refuse of the cane are used for feeding the Ere, which 
is tended by a man called jkoka. The boiling and straining are 
superintended by one of the partners of the If gur or 

sfuikkar are being manufactured, and In the case of mdt r&b^ hy 
a servant of the trader who has agreed to purchase the rdb, called 
rdbia^ 


The making of drained raw sugar {khand) is generally carried RefiMmentaf. 
out by a regular trader. The process requires a great deal of 
superintendence, and few cultivators proceed further than the mak* s, 
ingof the Erst crude substances above mentioned. In making 
khand the mdl rdb is emptied into large vats {kkdnckt), lined 
with matting, capable of holding from 80 to 400 maunds of rdb. 

At the bottom of the vat are a number of small channels leading 
to reservoirs outside, and on this Eooring are placed pieces of 
wood, on which is a reed mat, over that a piece of coarse cloth 
{put)f the sides of which are sewn to the side mats in the vat. 

After a time the molasses (sAfr'a) exudes through the cloth and 
matting at the bottom to the reservoirs outside, and is thence col* 
lected in earthen jars. After the rdb has been in the vat about 10 
days, and the mass hardened sufficiently to bear a man's weight, 
it is worked up with an iron trowel so as to break up all lumps, and 
smoothed with a Eat dish previously rubbed with gki. Then 
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layers of jdla (jKiiapwgeioH)^ a water-plants are placed on the 
top, and after every few days, the fdla is rolled up, and the dry 
white sugar at the top of the mass taken off and fresh jdh put 
next to the rdb, the old fdia being placed over that \ so that 
as the sugar is extracted the superincumbent weight of ;i/tf in* 
creases. Towards the end, if it is found that the weight of jdia is 
carrying sugar as well as molasses through the some of the old 
fdla is taken off. It takes three or four months to emptj^ an ordi¬ 
nary vat by this process. If begun when the weather is cold, it 
is customary to light fires in the room containing the vats before 
putting on the fdh, in order to make the molasses drain off 
quicker. The sugar taken off is spread out on a piece of coarse 
canvas on a hard piece of ground in the sun, and well trodden 
with the feet until it has been reduced to a dry powder. This 
substance is called ihaitd^ and sometimes c/tini, and is the ordi¬ 
nary coarse drained sugar sofd in the market. The other forms 
of sugar are; iifra, made from iftand boiled in water and clarified 
with milk. When the substance has become a sticky mass, it is 
taken off the fire, and well worked with a piece of wood until it 
becomes a dry powder. Another kind of inferior biit'a Is made 
in the same way from the sugar which adheres to the jdia In the 
vats. Misri, also made from khaud mixed with water and boiled 
to evaporation. It is then put into a 6at dish called iorvi', and 
when set, placed In a slanting position for the moisture to drain 
off. Kttsa misrit prepared as misri^ only with the best khand. 
After boiling, the preparation is poured into little round earthen 
vessels in which threads are placed, and when the sugar has set, 
the vessels are inverted. The crystals adhere to the sides of the 
vessels and the threads, and the moisture drains c^. The 
vessels are then broken, and »he sugar taken out. This fs the 
ordinary candied sugar. Talattncha^ coarse, moist, red sugar, 
being either that left at the end of the draining process in the 
vat, or molasses containing sugar and boiled and drained a 
second time, also called dopak, Pepn, the treacly sugar that ad¬ 
heres to the pieces of wood or the reed mat at the bottom of 
the vat. 


raft ckE 
cnlHrAtiCD and 
of prpddCfr, 
Moiit£«n«ryi 
S* ft-, 4 93- 


It Is difficult to put down the real cost of cultivation, as sugar¬ 
cane is only one of many 
crops grown by the cultivator, 
and nearly all the labour ex¬ 
panded on It is that of bis own 
hands and of his family and 
servant; but the marginal 
table is an average estimate 
prepared at the last Settlement 
for four acres of sugarcane 
which is about the amount 
that one ielua can press. The total cost would probably be not 
very different now with the iron press which apparently serves a 
somewhat smaller area than the wooden one. The results of 
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experitnents made as 
below;— 


to the outturn of sugarcane are given 
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juice otrdb. It U curious that the average produce on unim- 
gated lands, on which the majority of experiments has been 
canied cut, should be higher in two years than that on irrigated. 
The fact is that scarcely any irrigation is re^juired in this Dis¬ 
trict { the great sugar-growing tracts have a naturally moist sou, 
and even where irrigation Is available it is often not used. From 
the above statistics we are justified in taking 19 maunds of gttr 
as a good all round average per acre. Assuming the price current 
to be i i sirs per rupee, the value of the outturn on 4 
would be Rs. 253, or Rs. 63-4-0 per acre, and the net profit of 
the cultivator Rs. 39-4'0 per acre. In the case of a tenant culti¬ 
vator the profit would be reduced by Rs. i 6 *ii-o, the difference 
between Rs. 20 per acre, the average cash rent rate for cane 
land and the land revenue already allowed for on cost of cul¬ 
tivation. The profit should be much the same if rJi is made, 
as the rather larger outturn of this commodity as compared 
with gur and the tower price counterbalance ^ch other- But, 
as a rule, rd& is more profitable, as the cultivator gels ready 
money for it at once. In the case of gur he has to consider the 
market in selling, and meanwhile some of it is eaten in the 
family, and some must generally be given to friends and rela¬ 
tions. It IS, however, becoming common for the cultivator to 
manufacture gur. Colonel Montgomery had an experiment 
carried out in order to show a statement as given in Appendix H to 

ihe Government of India 
Resolution No. 305 A., 
dated 30th May iSda, 
Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture, The re¬ 
sults are given in the 
margin. The outturn of 
gur here is much larger 
than the average given 
above for the whole dis¬ 
trict. Even so the out- 
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turn per acre is only about three*fifths of that given for the Sh^h- 
jah^npur District, though the telaiive percentages between the 
different manuractured commodities are much the same. Canes are 
never sold in the bulk, because the growing and pressing are done by 
the cultivator; only near towns are they sold separately for chewing. 
The estimated outturn per acre is about ^oo maunds, equivalent to 
I o tons <4 cwt. The average market prices of the different kinds 
of sugar are as follows:— 


Eagfii^ eqtuvakm. 

N 4 llve ' 
nmme. 

_ _1 

Pnce, per 

rapcff. ^ 

Ernglisb 

equivalent 

^ Natrro 

name. 
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-i 

i 10 41 
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.. 
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As a rule, the cultivator is under no obligation to the 
money-lender during the period of cultivation ; nor in the pressing, 
if only undrained sugars {gur or shakiar) are made. If mdl 
rdb is made, the trader often gives an advance when the pressing 
begins, calculated on the probable outturn, and accounts are 
settled after the whole has been delivered. Interest at 34 per 
cent is usually charged only on the balance if the outturn 
has been over'estiiuated. The refinement of sugar is very seldoiu 
attempted by any but the most opulent cultivators. I'robably not 
more than two or three per cent, of cultivators proceed further 
than the making of gur, shakkar or mdl rdb. 

CvnpantivepnD- Colooel Montgomery wrote:— 

EtAot tbe 

lodtwtiy* Tlic axtrage profits of the trader who mahes ihe ordsnary drained sugar 

rnay be put down ^ foikwsj takbg the qua;nUty ef hur ^ in rali^uIaUng ilic 
prorlu ot culdvadon 

Exp^ndiiur*- 

Rs. A. P. 

Pay aud food of ... so o u 

Pay of TWiiJits employed at sugnr reBnciy for tahlng up 

and rubbing tlie iiugar ..p ,p. ao p a 

Cost of mhicrilaneous article^ sudi as matSj dothj 

ice* in the refineiy ... lo o u 

Price of ^ maunds rdi at 19 s&s per rupee ««« 16& 5 9 


Total 6 9 


Riatpis. 

Price of 24 maunds comnwa drained sugar, bfirng 30 per 
cent, of the rai at four per rupee 340 o 0 

Price of 4$ maunds molaoc^ or 60 ptt eetiu of the mil 
wdb at 32 per rupee ... i-ll mi -4 ^ O’ O 


Total »ii 30Q 0 o 


This pves a profit of Rs. 83 or 37*6 per cent. But the actual profit is generally not 
■o much i the i«rfi rAb may b« of inferior qoalityi and scarcely any Udird may be oUa^ 
ed fTom It, and some kss must be allowed for careicsHie^ or dbhonesty of >^rvants. 
It will be ;secn also that 1 have calculated the outitim of khmnd as 30 per cent of tlie 
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capilal engfi^ffed in l3ie manyfacture of sug^ in this Districts A man tenorall^ requires 

»mt Es. Wj to *naWe lilin to Mt up an ordinary su^ar refinery or kUnthi | ihotxgh no AgrfcU I- 

doubt many manufaftyrer^ have a tnucli larger capital. tur6p 

This is ^ar a sugar-proditcing DUlrkt, ajid ihE supply ii mi^h greater Supply and de- 

than the ikmaJvl- The surplus sugar in the iorm of or Maud is e^pcrted maEM! of mgar 

from the Un-t Valley to ihc hiJU, and from the plams to such tnarla as Auinliar, and fortlgo com^ 
Jutlunduf. Bhiwin], and Rohn in Sind- Foreign competition has as yet had no nf - petiiion. 
prcciable effect here. The Shijahinpur sugars arc ccimuig into lashion with the wrib 
to^ inhabitants of towns, but the great mass oJ the people cat the ordinary natrye-mado 
and it is generally acknowledged that the sugar trade has made a conaideniblt 
stride ditring British rule/^ 

The wooden belna is a great 1 ra prove men t on the MAu, but Pcuaibis 
is inferior to the Bihla mill. The latter kind, as already i^tated, is 
now extensively used in the District- The cost of the Bibia mill 
is no more than that of the beiHH, and it expresses the juice more ‘ 
effectively and quickly, but as fewer canes are dealt with simuUane> 
ously the time required for the extraction of the juice of a given 
area is longer. The labour and draught required are less than half 
that used in the native mill. On the other hand, it destroys the 
cane fibres (pacfi/ii) which are used for ropes and other purposes, 
and the metal and oil used for lubrication taint the juice. 

Also it cannot be repaired on the spot. In the further processes 
after pressing a decided improvement might be effected in 
greater cleanliness. The vessels which hold the fresh unboiled 
juice are not cleaned as often as they should be, and the juice, 
therefore, is very liable to acidification, while the general disre* 
gard of the ordinary rules of cleanliness in the sugar refineries 
is beyond description. No doubt many improvements might be 
effected in the system of refining. Since Settlement the number 
of khanchis or vats has decreased bj >aboul one-half owing largely 
to the coropetitiorj of foreign sugar. There has at the same time 
been a reduction on the area under cane from ag,ooo to 33,006 
acres. The use of foreign sugar is at present confined to con¬ 
fectionery and sweetmeats 1 the samitiddrs and labourers prefer 
the native product, and apparently consume more of it now than 
formerly. 

The other Kharif crops are saisank {oplismenus frumtni- ot!i*r KhitU 
aceus), china {panicutn miiiaeeum), koda or mandal {sieusitte ^ 
corocana), hemp <m«) and sankukra {hibiscus camabinus)^ Hi s. i 
and tili (sesamnm Indicum\ arhar {cafanus IndieusY kangni 
Italkum), bdjra {pentcdlana spicata), roung 
and kuUh {dolichos unijkrtts). 

Hemp is sown In a good soli close together, and the fibre 
separated from the stalks after steeping in water. Sankukra is a 
kind of inferior hemp cultivated on the edges of fields, especially 
those under sugarcane, Bdjra is not much cultivated, except in 
a few sandy tracts. Kaith is grown on the poorest hill slopes, 
which look as if they could produce nothing but stones. 

or titi are grown for their odseeds, the former being generally 
sown far apart in a field with some other crop, the latter close 


no 
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together in a field hy itself. The other crops are minor ones, 
which ripen quickty and are eaten by the poor. China is also sown 
as a Rabi crop. 

Reference has already been made (Chapter 1 , pages [o and ) t) 
to the mango groves, and the targe receipts from them in favourable 
years. In the northern end of the SiwAliks and part of the Chint- 
purnj Range many villages get a considerable income from their 
karar and other fruit trees, such as the hak^ra and amla. The 
dye obtained from the haffitla is also of some value. Residents ol 
the hill villages stack their grass, and sell what is not required 
for their cattle. The kharkana grass is a valuable property in the 
hilts where houses are thatched, and in th ^ internal distribution of 
village assessments the people have generally imposed a rate of a 
few annas on their kkar-bela$ in Una. In the plains there is less 
demand lor the grass, and some villages near the hills have more 
of it than they can dispose of. 

idCKue oi cBitU The increase of cuh ivated area in the i8 years between the year 
J"«ri of settlement and ipot-oo amounted to about 3 per cent., and is 
B. due to the gradual eitpansion of cultivation, t his, however, has been 

much hindered by the destructive action of the chas described 
above in Chapter L, A. Outside the infiuence of these thcs the 
general tendency is to bring every culturable acre underihe plough ■ 
cash rents as high as Rs. 50 per acre are known and holdings are 
found as small as a few kanils. The area double-cropped varies 
from 100,000 to 300,000 acres. Wheat and maize is the staple 
double cropping on unirrigated lands, and unless the area dried by 
the maize is moistened by timely showers in September the wheat 
cannot be sown. When the monsoon is late the resulting moisture 
is utilized for the wheat and gram crops in preference to the less 
valuable crops of the Kharif; on the other hand, when the winter 
rains are, as is usually the case, too late for further Rabi sowings, 
the moisture Is utilised for cotton and sugarcane. 

lfflMf»wmeai»w Operations are conducted according to time-honoured 

Wcuitwe. customs, and are, in the generality of cases, the best adapted to 
S Rthe people and the country. Given the conditions of a small 
' holding, rude implements, and small cattle, it is hard to say how 

the agricultural operations of an industrious Jat or Saini could be 
extensively improved upon. He puis so much labour into his land 
that its tilth is perfect; and frequent hoeings keep down weeds. An 
improvement certainly might be made in the selection of seed. 
Maize is the only crop for which trouble is taken to preserve the 
best cobs for seed, tn the case of most other crops there is care¬ 
lessness not only in the selection of seed, but in preventing mixtures 
of other seeds. Manure preservation is another matter which 
leaves room for Improvement. 

. Advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act are not 

TtiUMif Fdri much in demand in the District, as in many parts unbricked wells 
dug at a trifling cost answer well enough, and in others, where 
the waterdevel is deep, masonry wells are seldom found profitable 
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Even in the Sirwll, where there is a tendency to increase the CHA^l. A, 
number of masonry wells, they are often built jointly by a larp Agricul- 

number of persons, who are able to subscribe their shares of the tu re, 

cost without having recourse to takdvi. Loans under the Agrlcul- t»u?i. 
turists’ Loans Act are seldom required. 


A fair proportion of the creditors in this District are resident 
agriculturists, the rest being professional money-lenders. Of the 
latter class many may be " agriculturists ” within the meaning 
of the Land Alienation Act, but their profession is generally purely 
money-lending and they are agriculturists only m name except 
perhaps in the case of the Una B rah nuns ■ There is, however, 

little to choose between the two classes, as their treatment of 
the agriculturist debtors is almost identical. The rates of 
interest are exorbitant in both cases and when land is mort¬ 
gaged as security for repayment of the debt and the mort¬ 
gagor allowed to cuUlvate as tenant under the mortgagee high 
rents are charged. The rate of interest most common for petty 
advances repayable at harvest is s annas per rupee for six 
months or 35 per cent, per annum. At harvest time the ad¬ 
vance plus interest is repaid in grain, which the creditor takes 
at a little cheaper rale than the market price. For large 
advances repayable at longer period the rate usually charged as 
interest in the case of unsecured loans v.aries from Rs. 18 to Rs. 30 
per cent, per annum. For previous debts and accumulated interest 
t^he low er^ rate is charged, but when cash is advanced 30 per cent, 
per annum is a common rate. When land is mortgaged by way of 
collateral security {ar-rahn} and the mortgage consideration 
represents old debts inclusive of interest, the rate of interest for 
the fresh mortgage bond is generally Rs la per cent, per annum. 

Mortgages with possession, whether for a fixed term or not, 
are arranged so as to yield an interest of not less than 13 per cent, 
per annum Cash rents prevail throughout the District; it is fairly 


easy to calculate what is 
from land mortgaged. 

In this District the 


the cash value of the profits derived 


Arlin 

Kb net. 



Ddgtr- 


Ghinthi 

R%ilL 


Sa.lfvi. 

JiL 



have been separately 


tribes noted in the margin were de* 
clared by Punjab Government Noti¬ 
fication No, 3) S., dated 22nd May 
I got, to be agricultural under the Land 
AlienationAct, TheBahtlsaodChdhngs 
are included in the Ghiraths, but they 

_ notified in Punjab Government Notification 

No, 63 of 18th Aprii 1904, which has also added the Mahtons to 

the list. 

So far the effect of the Agriculturists’ Loans Act has been 
to contract sahUin' bans to agriculturists and they are now 
made on bonds at a higher rate of interest han formerly. S fUdrs 
are however, it would seem, taking more t^o legitimate trade {beapdr) 
u! to wholesome dealing in lieu of the former easy method of 
drawing an income from loans secured by mortgages. 
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A SAdfftiidt Fdtid Bank was started at Panjaur in Una Tahsil 
by regularly funding tke income of certain common land. It 
has now taken up all mortgages to outsiders In the villagCj and it 
is proposed to extend its operations to residents of other villages. 

Between 1852 and 1882 the number of cattle diminished in 
Hoshldrpur and Una, and increased in the other two TahsHs, 
especially in Garhshankaj 1 the total incr^se being about 10,000. 
Since then there has been an increase in the numbers of cattle, 
sheep and goats and a decrease in that of ponies and mules. 
Grazing grounds are sufficient in the hilly tracts, but scanty 
on the plains. The cattle of the District are not celebrated. 
They are mostly small and weak, especially in the hills, They 
are worked from four years old. A cow costs about Rs. 10 to 
Rs, 30; and a bullock Rs. 80. There are no cattle fairs in the 
District, and cattle are as a rule purchased at the Jullundur and 
Amritsar fairs. A male buffalo will fetch Rs, 150 and a female 
Rs. 50, Bullocks seldom get any giain j they pick up what they 
can in grazing, and are occasionally given cut fodder, such as 
tkart\ green wheat, senjt. See, Milch buffaloes are better fed, 
and are very profitable on account of their rich milk, which is 
made into gAi for sale. So long as a buffalo is looked upon as 
the most profitable of milch kine, the old indifference about 
bringing up good cows will continue, and the breed of cattle will 
accordingly not improve as fast as it might otherwise do. Many 
agriculturists now keep carts for hire, and ply them ort the public 
^ads in the intervals of their agricultural operations. The keep¬ 
ing of small carts for mariure. See,, Is also very common. No 
cattle fairs are held In this District 


SVi«»p ftnd 


There are no very reliable statistics of sheep and goats for the 
District as a whole. An enumeration made early in iqoa gave a 
total of 57,065 goats and 2,208 sheep in the SiwAlik Hill villages 
of the Dasdya, Hoshiirpur and Garhshankar Tahsils. This is 
not a sheep'breeding District, and though rhere are two Govern¬ 
ment rams, very little attention is paid to them by the people. 
Most villages have a few of the common black, longtailed sheep 
and in the winter the Gaddis bring down their fiocks to the low 
hills to graze, especially to the northern end of the SiwAliks. 
Numbers of goats were up to recently kept In the hills by Gujars, 
and they, more than anything else, are responsible for the 
denudation of the Siwdlik Range. They have now been excluded 
from its western face by Punjab Government Notification No. 644, 
dated tath December 1903, common village sheep costs 
Rs. 3 or Rs 4 and a goat Rs. 4 or Rs. 5, but a good milch goat 
will fetch Rs. 7 or Rs. 8. 


Horw. ■ pa ^ District for horses. The land, as a rule^ 

Gft««rpni«pt sub-divided amongst a number of peasant proprietors, vtho are 

individually too poor to keep a horse. There is very little waste ; 
what there is, is in the hills, and it would be quite impossible to 
form runs or paddocks; for the greater part of the year it is very 
difficult to obtain grass even for the horses of officers. There are 
two stallions, one imperial and one District Board, at Garhshankar' 
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and the same at Hosbilrpur. There are also two Imperial don Key _ 

stallions at Hoshidrpiit and one each at the other Tahsfls. These “ 

stallions are much appreciated by the few men who possess maresj . 

and they have certainty done something to improve the breed. coteranTAt 
The mares of the District are small, and mules fetch a good price, ^diaf uper*- 
But this is not a District in Hhich horse-breeding will ever be earned ““•* 
on to any considerable extent. There are no horse fairs held here. 

Camels are kept by the residents of a few villages, but not Oiii«spuwii. 
to any great ex lent. A camel can be bought for about Rs. too. 

Donkeys ate kept by the potters {huMhtirs), who do a good deal 
of the carrying trade between PAlampur and Hoshiirpur. 
fetch about Bs. 30 each. Poultry is bred near Dasuya and T^nda 
for the Simla market, and most of the breeders are under a con* 
tract to send all their fowls up there. In the hills, the residents 
being nearly all Hindus, poultry is very scarce. 

There is a Veterinary Dispensary at Hoshiirpur with accom¬ 
modation for 7 in-patients. The Veterinary Staff of the District 
consists of 3 Veterinary Assistants. Foot and mouth disease 
seems to be the most common sickness among cattle ; there were 
in tQOE'02 a few cases of rinderpest and anthrax. 

Bees are kept in many of the hill villages bordering on the Aptealtaf*. 
Kdngra District, The same method of domesilcation as found by 
Moorcroft in Kashmir is followed here also, fn building a house, 
a space of about one-half foot by one foot is left in the wall, open¬ 
ing inwards, and having a little round hole outside. The inner open* 
ing is covered with a basket or fiat tile stuck on with mud. When 
the comb is ready, the basket or tile is carefully removed and a 
smouldering whisp of straw held in front of it. As the bees retire 
from the smoke the comb is taken out and the aperture again 
closed up. The same colony of bees will sometimes continue a 
long time in the same place. The people of the country never eat 
the comb with the honey. The honey alone sells at about four 
or five rtVj for the rupee, and the wax at about two or three JtVj. 

Climatic conditions enable cultivallou to be successfully carried 
on without the aid of artificial irrigation ; in consequence a com- 
paratlvely small proportion of the cultivated area of the District is 
irrigated, 

Irrigation, when practised, is carried on from— 

(1) wells, generally worked with the Persian wheel, but 

occasionally (in Garhshankar Tah‘=n) with the rope 
and bucket; 

(2) the Shah Nahr Canal in the northern part of the 

Dasuya Tahsil; 

(3) Mhis (artificial water-courses) or surangf ^‘u-'Oels). 

This method Is emptoyed to irrigate le^e. areas 
found along the edges of and ihuds in some 
of the hilly tracts of the District. 
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A. The SirwAl and Bet tracts generally and the Maira of Dasuya 
are those in which, with reference to the level of the sub¬ 
soil water surface, well-irrigation is possible. As the Siwdllks 
are approached the water-level falls rapidly. Wells are worked 
mainly in the SirwSI tract, where the sab-soil water is plen¬ 
tiful and at a comparatively small depth. They ate not very 
numerous except in the tract of clayey loam south-east of 
Garhshankar [ but a taste for well-sinking seems to be growing 
in the Sirwil generally. The small size of the average holding, 
and the fact that it is often composed of detached helds, not 
infrequently hampers welt*sinklng, The difficulty is often over¬ 
come by the owners of small adjoining plots or fields co-operating 
to construct a well for their joint irrigation, which is regulated by 
fixed bdris turns or shares). The actual site of the well 
is called the Mah than. The owner in whose plot it happens to 
be situated remains proprietor of it, and he has the right to the 
trees on it. The proprietary right in the cylinder and the shares 
or turns of irrigation are regulated by the proportion of the 
cost contributed by each owner. Sometimes the Mab thdn is 
also owned jointly | in that case the original owner receives com¬ 
pensation for giving up his sole right in it. Occasionally a small 
quantity of water has to be allowed to a man who has taken 
no share in the well, but whose fields being Interspersed with those 
of the irrigating body, have with his permission to be traversed 
by a water-course from the well. The custom in some parts of 
the District is for the landlord to supply the wood for the well 
wheels, while the tenant has to have them made up at his own 
expense and also to erect ehappers, &c. Elsewhere the tenant has 
to supply all the well appliances, the landlord not supplying even 
wood. 

The following figures relate to the wells existing in the District 
at the time of the Famine Report of 1878-79:— 
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Some of the well irrigation is carried on by kaehcha wells with 
the dhingli or lever pole and a large watering vessel; such wells only 
water about a quarter of an acre, and are generally* used only by 
Saints and Ardins for market gardens, the area irrigated in the 
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SirwAl being limited by the size of the holdings. In Garhsh^kar CHA^lt, A, 
TahsH the irrigaiing capacity of the masonry wells near Manipur asHcuI- 
and along the Jutlundur border is good ; there are good springs Jure, 
and the area watered averages 12 or 15 acres j but elsewh^e *. 
the wells are generally supplied by percolation {sir) rather than by 
springs (sthnY and the average Irrigated area is not more than 3 or 
3 acres. The method of working in the south is by the 
or leather bag, and in the north by the Persian wheel. The 
former system is only possible where there is a good supply, lor 
although requiring more labour, it draws much more water and 
will soon w'ork a poor well dry. The water level, as might be 
expected in a sub-montane tract, varies. Except near the hills, it 
generally lies at 10^ or 14' from the surface, and thus dningit 
irrigation is possible. 

The Shah Nabr is an Inundation canal taking out from the i*® n 

Be4s in the north-west of the District. It was originally constructed 
during the decline of the Mughal Empire. U was, however 
allowed to silt up, and when theJuUundur DoAb was annexed 
after the first Sikh War there was no actual irrigation. But 
in 1846 with the consent of the Deputy Commissioner, a n^ber 
of the local samiaddrs under the leadership of Chaudhri Dhajd 
Singh cleared out the channel at their own exfrense and extended 
irrigation as far as the lomi of Mukeridn. This success secured 
the co-operation of others, and in 1848 the canal was stiu f^heir 
improved at local expense. The Deputy Commissioner f Mr, Gust) 
then endeavoured to put the management upon a regular basts. 

It was provided that those who had co-operated to restore the 
canal should get water free; that a water-rate should be levied 
from other irrigators; that the canal should be managed by a local 
committee or panchdyaf of the^ shareholders in the canal f and, 
jinally, that certain powers of revision and control should be re¬ 
served for Government. In 1833 more money was spent on the 
canal, partly advanced by Government and partly subscnbeo 
by the shareholders; but thereafter the management by a pan” 
cMdyat began to languish, and though a further sum of about 
Rs 3,300 was contributed by the shareholders for the repair ot the 
canal in 1869-70, yet on the whole the condition of the irrigation 
rather deteriorated than improved. The matter then fell into the 
hands of Mr. Perkins, Deputy Commissioner, who prosecuted it 
with vigour. In March 1871 the iamiarddrs and saiiddrs 
interested in the irrigation executed under His auspices a wtitten 
agreement which regulated the management of the caoa 
from that time up to 1890. All rights to free water were 
abolished. Every one was to pay alike for his irrigation according 
to the area which he irrigated. These water-rat^ nere to form 
a fund out of which the expenses of repair and maintenance were 
defrayed. The surplus was allotted—three-fourths as dividend tor 
the shareholders and one-fourth as manager’s fees. Finally, the 
managing panebdyat was abolished and a single wm 

appointed, vis., Chaudhri Kharak Singh, the son of Dhaja Singh, 
under whose leadership the canal bad been first restoreda 
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Under this agreement the canal was managed until the first 
Revised Settlement of the District. Chaudhri Kharak Singh proved 
to be very efficient, and under him the canal was maintained in 
good conduton. Gradually, however, it became apparent that it 
was desirable for Government to concern itself more closely with 
the management of the canal. In the first place, during the 
re-assessment of the District in addition to the ordinary land 
revenue a vrater-advantage or owmer's rate was imposed on the 
lands actually irrigated worn this canal. Government thus secured 
an immediate pecuniary interest in the maintenance and extension 
of irrigation, Extension was found to be possible upon a consi-* 
derable scale, but it was little likely to be undertaken unless Gov¬ 
ernment assumed larger and more direct powers of control for all 
money spent upon improvements diminished the immediate profits of 
the snareholders and of the manager. Again, the more influential 
shareholders were jealous of Kharak Singh, They conceived that 
his accounts were not under proper control, and that the benefits 
accruing to themselves were small as compared with his. Again, 
the water-rates to be paid depended upon voluntary agreement. 
If they were withheld, the only way to exact them was by civil suii. 
Accordingly negotiations were openedi with a view to securing 
the entire management of the canal by Government. These nego¬ 
tiations were unusually protracted owing to the unwillingness of the 
shareholders to part with their property. Eventually, however, 
they executed a conveyance, under which Government assumed 
the management of the canal and acquired all the rights of the 
shareholders. The essential part of this agreement is that the 
shareholders are rn receive Saunas per ghumdo irrigated out of 
the water-rate and the manager 3 annas. The remainder of 
the water-rate (tiia., S annas per gkuptda as fixed at the present 
time) comes to Government, in consideration of which Govern¬ 
ment assumes the duty of maintaining the canal. Thus in 
exchange for relief from their duties and liabilities the share* 
holders have surrendered their powers and their revenues other 
than a fixed rent charge. They have become, in fact, annuitants 
upon the canal. 

The canal traverses the north of the Mukeridn TahsH, The 
head of the canal is near the village of Saridna on an old bed or 
creek of the Beas, called the Khadwdha which connects with that 
river a considerable distance above the bead near the village of 
Changarwdn. This old creek Is for practical purposes a part of 
the canal, and a considerable portion of the annual cost of main* 
tenance is incurred in connection with its clearance. The work is 
difficult and expensive, as the bed of the creek consists largely of 
boulders. The bed width of the main line near its head is 50 feet 
and depth ta to 15 feet. At the tail near the village of Unchi 
Bassi the width is some 6 feet. There are three branches {shdihs }— 
the Singhowll, the Baddaji and the Panjdbira. The village water¬ 
courses {ttaiiiis) take out from these and from the main canal. 
The field water-courses are called surdhts or atis. Kathcka oudeis 
are used in the water-courses, and dams are allowed in front of 
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these. On the main canal the outlets are generally pakka and CHA^U.A, 
no dams are allowed. 

The canal is In reality of the Inundation type, but even after 
the river has subsided a fair supply uf water \s avauUDle through 
the cold weather and practically up to the n«tt flood season. 

Irrigation is thus possible all the year rotindi but very little water 
is taken for the Rabi. In the cold weather irrigation is confined to 
lands which are to be sown with sugarcane, a crop which occupies a 
considerable area. A large portion of the canal-irrigated area bwrs 
two crops each yeari i.e,^ rice in the Kharif followed by wh^t 
in the Rabi, the latter being grown on the moisture left by the rice 
Crop without further irrigation if, as is usual, the winter tamjail 
is sufficient. Such land often gets no manure. The canal is a 
distinct benefit to local agriculture and could be made more so by 
the observance of more scientific principles in the matters of 
alignment and water distribution. Action is being taken in these 
directions. 

Besides the Shah Nahr there are 17 smaller private canals 
taking out of the Khadwila. Of these 13 have heads above 
SanAna and 4 below. The owners of these two divisions pay 
respectively Rs. 10 per \ao ghum 4 i)s or per too acres irrigated 
to Shah Nahr Funds. 

The rates charged for Shah Nahr irrigation are—(i) water- 
advantage, on area Irrigated^ at Re. i-3-0 per ghufnda {'737 Acres) 
during present settlement ; thereafter as Government may fix. h 
is credited in full to Government : (2) water-rate of Re. i-a-o per 
ghumdo on area irrigated either in one or both harvests : both are 
subject to diminution or enhancement at pleasure of Government, 
subject to a maximum of Re. i*6*o per ghumdc in the case of 
irrigation by villages or individuals hitherto owning shares. Both 
the water-advantage rate and the water-rate are levied under the 
authority of the Cana! Act. Irrigators other than shareholders may 
be assessed to water-rate at any amount considered proper. 

The water-rate is thus divided— 

(o) 8 annas per ghamdo = ^ths to be paid to the share¬ 
holders 

(i) 3 annas per gkttmdc = Jth to be paid to the manager i 

(c) 8 annas per ghstmdo = Jlhs to be credited to Govern¬ 
ment. 

The dues paid thus amount to Rs. 3-4-0 ^r gkumdo or Rs. 3 
per acre. The dry assessment on the Shah Nahr land may be 
put at Re, t-8-o per acre, and the total demand at Rs. 4*8*0. 

The total demand in the case of lands irrigated by private canals 
is somewhat over Rs. 3 per acre. 

It was further agreed that (n) the miscellaneous income 
except receipts from owners of private canals should be divided : 
i'ths to be paid to the shareholdersi and fths to be credited to 
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Government ; and that (i) the payments made by owners of 
private canals to be devoted entirely to the maintenance of the 
head of the canal. 


The shareholders are to be consulted in the appointment of 
a manager. Kharak Singh was appointed, and has been sue* 
ceeded by his son. 

In the event of a deficient supply of water, shareholders have 
a prior claim over other sirigators. The positions of their villages 
give them this advantage, even if It had not been expressly 
granted. 

The shareholders agreed to provide from i 5th June to 1 st 
October 3 able‘bodied men for each pie of share, to repair breaches, 
or to pay in default Re. [ per day per tran not supplied when 
required. This is a most important and useful condition. 

The water-advantage rate is, as above stated, credited to 
Provincial Revenues in full, The Government share of the water- 
rate was originally credited to Provincial Funds, but practically 
ear-marked Tor expenditure on the canal. " Although extensions 
and improvements will be effected at the cost of Provincial Reve¬ 
nues so far as the actual disbur^ment of funds goes, yet It is 
oinly intended to incur expenditure as funds become available 
owing to the profits resulting to Government from the occupier’s 
rate. Thus‘extensions and improvements may really regarded 
as to be effected from the profits of the canal itself and not at 
the cost of ^ new capital furnished by Government.’ The share¬ 
holders having a proprietary and capitalist's interest in the canal 
will equitably be entitled to share in the extra profits arising from 
emprovements and extensions so effected. It was always intended 
that the financial interest of Government in the canal should be 
represented by the water-advantage or owner’s rate only, the 
Government’s share of occupier’s rate being fixed so as just to 
cover the expenses of management and provide a surplus for ex¬ 
tensions and improvements,”* Sanction has now^ been accorded 
to the creatior^ of an Excluded Loetd Fund to which the whole of 
the Government share of the occupier’s rate will be credited, and 
on which will fall the whole expenditure connected with the canal. 

The average income to Government under the head of water- 
advantage or owner's rate, daring the 10 years ending 1901, was 
Rs. 12,500 showing irrigation of 10,200 acres. The total income 
from the Government share of water rate and miscellaneous 
receipts has been Rs. 70,024, and the expenditure against this has 
been about Rs. s^»oot>. 1 he accumulated balance of water-rale 
income as it stood on 30th June 190a was transferred to the new 
Excluded Local Fund. 

The condition in the Shah Nahr agreement that the Irrigators 
who are not shareholders may be called upon to pay more than the 

■See No. 56* liiited Ntrvenibcr hem Kevenue Sec^retaiy, Funjd} Ckwcfii' 

pienti Secretary m Governtpefit IndL^ Rcv'cnue l>eparti7ient. 
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maximum water*rate of Re. i*6'0 per gkum^ onlv means an — 

crease to the Trust Fund. It does not mean any increase m the A^ricut- 
proBts of Government, which are expressly 

rate. The manager and the shareholders are eotitled to th©t haea «,hr. 

to aimas a ghumdo^ however much the water-rale may be* J 
oariv is interested in raising the water-rate, and both are interested 
In extending irrigation. The Shah Nahr thus secures the co-opera- 
tion of the shareholders as a part of the profits comes to them. 


Below are given for the last twelve years figures for the area 
in acres, collections, other than water-rate, and expenditure . 
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p.. „»,w- ishah Nflhr Canal by Al«3c. Anderswv E:«quii«, aiul P, J. 

Indtati ImgattOfi Commissv^n# Lahorfrp 19a -J 

On the Shah Nahr Canal ghordiis, i.e., tenants of gkardis or Waiwmiii,. 

thelandowoer/srenefor ths ateye»fly. Inaddi lonone dW (-4 
s^tL tirs of Erain) per month is sometimes taken by the owner. 

Sw-) «k«l>y th« /WW. i, . .*•» per 

Sh»)i Nahrihe/*<ir<l«>a1» supply t «»<■» l>« g^ril perdiy 
A Afl/ii lime *.#. when labour is needed for the head in the 

during th i-, rh'e Kandi Circle of Hoshidrpur Tahsil when a 

Sisl^l'p sl~d .I,.fWdr,^i. «o. himself ,h. 

™l!f of the site he pays Ks. a in cash with 1 mee of ala fir amuat 
« Se' ^sr. CW/W, « gene^y Uhir. 

r«t from 3 “ ® f" *’’*'"* “ 
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The third method of irrigation noticed is confined to those 
parts of the hills, the Siwilik on the northern part of the 
HoshlSrpur Tahsfl, where there is a perennial flow of water from 
springs or percolation in those portions of the ch& beds which Ue 
amid the hills. The ehos here are generally known as khads. 
The water ts conducted along channels {Mhh) dug at the 
sides of the Ahads. Their bed slope Is less than that of the Aft ads t 
and owing to the command thus obtained the water is made avail¬ 
able for the irrigation of level areas above the bed and on either 
side of the AJiads. The channels are often carried along tunnels 
dug on the cliffs overhanging these kAads The land 
irrigated in this way Is called iohl/i as well as Adra, Where water 
is plentiful as compared with the area to be Irrigated there is no 
deflnite distribution of the water; in other cases, however, It is 
regulated by fixed shares or turns fbdrfs) which ate again sub¬ 
divided as the Lnd irrigated b partitioned into smaller holdings. 
Id Janauri, occupancy tenants get lo days' irrigation in the 
month and the proprietors the rest. The Mai water is also used 
to work water-mills ighardfs). 

The construction and silt-clcaranoe of the tunnels is a difiicut 
and laborious operation. They are dug by lohdrs who are palp 
Re. I for from 5 to 13 running kdths (kdih feet). The 
tunnels are also apt to be damaged by high floods coming down 
the Mads. 
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Section B.— RentSj Wages and Prices, 

The e^ient to iphich produce rents are taken is a feature qhap,||,b, 
of the DistricL Kan* {appraisement of the landlord's share) or batdt — 
(division of the grain and straw, also called in Una bkauU) constituted 
the most primitive form of rent* It is a wasteful systerp from the pricey, 
landlord's point of view, as there are many leakages while the crop pr&duw renti. 
is growing and while it is lying on the tenant's land before it is ready 
for division. To the same eKient it is profitable to the tenant if 
he enjoys any measure of independence and the landlord's power 
is weak. Hence the latter prefers to let his superior lands at cash 
rents, keeping only the poorer ones for batdi if necessary. On the 
other hand, the knakdt system is also troublesome to the tenant, as 
the appraisement is fretjuently not fair, and if bhaati {hatdt^ is paid 
instead the landlord can harass the tenant by not sending a muhdsii 
at the proper tune to superintend the division, and so on. In the 
case of produce rents the landlord is, as a general rule, entitled to 
the same share of straw as of grab; while k^imins are paid not 
from ihe common heap, but by each patty out of his own share. 

The question of rents is of some importance in this Districti 
esjjccially as regards the relations between land owners and occu- ^ 
pancy tenants. The distinction between full membership of the 
village proprietary body, limited ownership [nialkiyat kabsa) and 
occupancy rights was in many cases so slight that the latter class 
paid in many cases only a nominal seigniorage, or even none at 
all, over and above the land revenue. On the other hand, there is 
in Una Tahsil a large class of occupancy tenantf who pay haidi 
or kank&t at rates almost, if not quite, as high as those paid by 
tenactS'at'Will. A common rate is ’45 of the gross produce, r.e,, 
half the net produce after allowing 10 per cent., for payment to 
kamins, or two'fifths of the gross produce plus e iirs per maund 
eittra as seigniorage. It is called patnidhs pAchyanya^ Thus 
the position of an occupancy tenant may be anything from that 
enjoyed by those who just escaped being owners and who pay 
two iirs per »i<r« as mdlik&na to that of the tenant wlio pays a 
full half batdi rent plus a mdlik&na. 

In Una up to Sambal 1916 {A.D. 1859) many landlords agreed 
to cash rent as prices were low, but when in Sambat 1917 prices be- 
gan to rise they insisted on a return to rents in kind. Tenants, on 
the other hand, did not object to kind rents when grain was selling 
cheap, but they now' want to pay in cash as grain is dear.t They 
do not, however, watii cash rents fixed on present prices, hut at the 
prices on which the assessment was based. 

As a rule occupancy tenants ma^ cut trees standing on their 
tenancies for agricultural and domestic purposes, but may not sell 
them, though in a comparatively few cases cash-paying occupancy 
tenants holding a strong position arc allowed to do this by 
custom. On the other hand, the landlord may not generally 

tht local ienn for or cplitcter o( lha 

tTha ^iiva el Uanaavit taJm \a «ajh ^far » tetm ml jmn from bit 

cccupajkcj thom^ hSa fsota ut CKordod u payibliby 
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CHAP. II. B. without the occupancy tenant's consent teke trees from the tenancy. 
Rflnta intention seems to be that neither party should commit 

Wages and waste on land in which both have permanent Interests. Occupancy 
Prices. tenants arc entitled to consume the whole produce of fruit trees 

r«oi9 oc oho- planted by them on their tenancies, but If sold half the price goes to 

puicT t«»uit<. [|,g i^„<jiord I while that of fruit trees planted by tenants with the 
proprietor’s permission or at his request in non-tenancy lands (as is 
often done) is divided equally. 

The question of the effect of diluvion either by cAa or 
river action on occupancy right has been a more or less 
burning question in this District. The original rule no doubt 
was that an exclusive right to occupy a definite area lapsed 
when it ceased to be cultivated or used. The main, perhaps the 
only, title to the permanent possession of an area was that It 
should be permanently used for agriculture. The result of 
this in the early days of our rule was a tendency for occupancy 
rights to cease and determine when the tenancy was washed away 
or rendered unculturable. But the Idea of the permanence or 
non-Jimitalion in respect of time of landed right always tends to 
gain strength, so that the tendency now is and has for some time 
been for occupancy rights to survive diluvial action. It is perhaps 
more noticeable in the case of cash-paying than In that of batdi 
paying tenants. Recent judicial decisions have also tended in 
the same direction ; but local custom on tips point, especially in 
Una, is by no means uniform or as yet clearly ascertained. 

Tenant8-at-will are called faku or pdkt, a term which also 
Implies generally that the tenant owns no land in the village- In 
the bill villages some old tenanta-at-wlll pay at revenue rates, but 
tbelr number is insi^olficaDt. An association of cultivating 
tenants is called pahAlu 
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The following statement gives a few details on the con¬ 
ditions prevailing at the time of the Revised Settlement; — 
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Colonel Montgomery wrote 
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fiMiatwn^fifthrtnt^iM^ Pw revenue rates of 

paid by occupancy tenants tbrwighout the UistrCT a calculated on 

thTvilbge aMiietiaJ seiguioRigc dues, ranging (rum ai to 35 per cent, calculates 


loa This ts sft 
Thfr cash rtnis 


the village with 
those iz\t$w 


The bind rents paid b? t^ts-at-mll ?£‘"5.rrS 

produce, but tn the i»or»t lands the rate is Jnthehltlaa 

Viltv enortnpu^ly according to the rjpnt< " In the ph^ifis fof lairly good 

CCFtnparatlvely sioall uf« pays ten rupees an acre 3 vwv 

K r l2;r!3fu?.S2 ,^=^.‘Vb,Ith »u u..h. Whii^u, 

and GarhshaJihat Tah^fls arc the highsHt, 


During the course of the settlement of iwja 

that themfroduction of anew settlement which would 
from the engagements whereby the occupancy terrants rents were 
fixed fo" ihf^rm of the expiring settlement would > ibe s gnal 
for a general movement by the landlords under Section i t of the 
TenancrAct of i86S, aid this danger was thus described by 
the then Commissioner of Settlements i 


Enhduacenint 

aa\M* 


«T 1 „ 

holdings of tcnanta with right oSTrict 47,778 holdthii 

thoadrditicn of a cash Mignio ra^ b Reciton'ing by holdings ihis is onc-«vcnth of the 
hlndvbith an ansa uf ‘W.«" msnntf which «ist in ihe 

whole number of h"ve hithw paid ^ renl emcpt the 

of this. 


■ SrinvniT. Atixxvm»fi^ 

Tlw Coart niitT dwee that the fBot pierlwilt payible hv 

PLej teointhivioK (trlElil ol ^tupwier may b* e«li*ne<!d 


ot 


oil eny of thn following fimardt :— 

• ■ ■ ' - 

srd ffraend.—That tho rate paid hr him t»— 

IE he betauga to the cliaa deocrihed la ctaeie t 
Seetioo S. more then fifty perflentom. * „ , ^ 
if tie belong* 1® »hy of 'he eloMas spndfied in danse a, 3 
Of 4 of S-wlSan j; lnc^fe ihnn thlitf pflf CCHtq™. 4iiQ 
if hE bsldnjst 16 thiJ »f»eiled Ip SkISop 6 . mxirt 
ttii* Efown p« Cinttim, u 

btlow ttw ^•t-e nmiilliy pM Ifl IK* n tljiibndfhaod by 

tvnf,Ptv flf tlie Sams fill li pai hafifig * nsh* 6CCQp‘ncy 
foe Und of t. iimiriiT defCrlptlop wiefl iimSlar 
i7ihV.«1p lUi c™ I be Ccwrt »bpn c^iKinw hia 
■ mooei dnimed by tlm plaioiitf not 

fifty percKihira. thirty p«t caotiui, or Efteen por oeotum, »* 
tbi ciM a&r b-B^ 


These tenancies mclude a 
laf^ propottion of ihc rkh®t 
Land^i in the districly nnd their 
KnMer^ are iTnon^ the ^tuf* 
dlest and mast sVflful oF the 

2 urriciillurisls,eiV^ Jat 3 y Ar^ra 

njid Saints. They are pw- 
\UiAy teftncieusof their rights* 
And aiUhP local officers are 
cpmvtnceii that they w^l rpist 
to the last point permitted by 
the Civil Procedure Code 
suits by the bndkfrds to m- 
kiiicc tbeif rents- What 
severe enhancements the land¬ 
lords will be tempted to claim 
under the osatini? terms oF 
Section ti* oF the Punjab 
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TenaiwyAct will be undcrsttcd from iheanrfjed lablc wmimnnE the average cash 
rents now paid by ttnenis-ai-will with the new rnenua rales 


CIrelf. 


Bet 


Sirwtl 


Rakkar 


MaU* 




A^tHAfkA ABCJBIJfT Mtl ACRlo 


Tallin, 


1 

Oh i'anrfi 


On ffTi* ! 
laHfj. 

lit Cinii J 

3 nd CL»L I 

3rd Oiii- 



,Ri. A. P. 

Ri. A. P. 

ft*. A P. 

Rs. A- P. 

f 

Rfinl ^ 

■ 44 

8 « 0 

5 10 0 

0 0 

Girhitiiiikir j 

Ritfenat 

4 0 0 

300 

980 

t 9 9 

{ 


13 • ^ 

5 14 0 

413 0 

440 

i 

Refetsne 

5 8 & ' 

3 « 0 

9 0 0 

E 0 0 

f 


ifi 3 0 

It 3 0 

B 3 0 

. 4 >5 D 

— V 

Reyitme «-• 

580 

3 *4 ® 

3 19 0 

I S a 


Ra^I ■» 

S 3 6 D 

IS 3 0 

19 10 

730 

RoibUrpiar J 


6 0 D 

4 10 

3 5 0 

1 10 0 

( 

Rent 

t^ 2 0 

1 IS a 0 ' 

If 0 

5 0 0 

GtrhihtnkirJ 



380 

1 9 to 0 

I B 0 

RcTittue 

400 

( 

Rnit 

13 14 0 

10 s 0 

B 4 0 

4 140 

Girblhtaklr I 




9 9 0 

1 € 0 

RftVfB^A *11 

500 

360 


Real >44 

l£ 19 9 

1 11 I 0 

j) I t D 

4 B 0 

Hoibtdrpiir 



380 

1 9 14 0 


RflttPUi ^ 

S 12 * 

1 4 0 

Djiiilym | 

R«at 

1i 3 0 

4 *3 

2 13 D 

a 1 0 

R«v«dd« Hi. 

1 3 0 *5 

940 

1 i 0 

ISO 

( 

Rent 

1 ^ 5 0 

g 7 0 

660 

480 

GiihshAnkif H 



9 B a 

1 8 D 

0 12 0 

1 

ReTBrnat « 

400 

1 f 

! Real ..>4 

4 & c 

\ 9 XO 0 

3 7 * 

170 

Hoifailfpur \ 
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1 RewBcLiItt Mr 

500 

1 1 14 0 

110 

1 0 7 » 


The evils which would result Irora the landlord's attempts to 
enforce a general enhancement of the rents based^ on the very high 
cash rents paid by tenants-at-will tiiider that section oF the Act of 
1868 were pointed out. Bup; by the time the Revised Settlement 
records had been formally transferred to the Deputy Commissioner, 
the new Tenancy Act {XV1 of 1887) had been passed and Section 11 
of the old Act replaced by Section 2a of the new Act. Nevenhe- 
lesa in 1889 a large nunnber of enhancement 
liS I 6^5 suits were filed as the figures In the margin 

»8go « show. In commenting upon this abnormal 

tSgi „ asr jju„,ter of suits, filed during the year ending 
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30tb September 1899. Mr. R. M. Dane, Deputy Comniissloner, ^ 

vrrote as follows - — 

W^iano 

•Tbtj cotrcct Ggwti are 14421 holdings of occupancy tenants were fiscttl by tnese r'rices- 
6 40SJitid6,23J, fwpcctavfilj* and the status of the tenants was determnWfL The 

j ^ .Kk fiumtMT of suits by the erdimify staff of the District was naturalEy Eai,aiicameot 

dectfion or ito 6EficEotir.Er En™ Afflisuni „[ „,u. 

impossible, anil daposal in Oewber i833. 

sp^nlly S Commi«iier b^ olcoted l-i/ file. The principles 

liyAu^t be briefly described. Rales have been 

upon «biefi the surts ^ ^ fonnerly pnidthnnin accordance 

?he land held by ihe tenanl, nfld as n ^eral rule, it may be slated 

Th^ the tenants fallin;! unifr Scetim s i (a), hjivc al^^na : 

that tnC rents unrlthree annas t and under Sections 6 and at 

?i .? ' « l» oi» i. »«>!. >l« ->« P-«^y 

Sfi Mnas in tne rupro « , fi nr fl eE the Act -imouhted ifl a or 3 annas tn the 
paid by under S^ ^ ^ ^ ^ in nbeut a Kere of exceptionnt 

nipec the J Oo the other hW. ii. some case 

“hbh’sS 6 tenants W hitherto pai^d merely a oomimd prperkips no rent 
cflhanccTtinii was Klvcn only up to 3 nipec. 

» nil ml’ier cascSs more than oTvc-fiUh of the whole number of the 

« ^^^^di^li 5 .tawS 5 ing rights of the hi|h«ii class under Section & cbiusc i (o), 
tenantssu« 3 ^^n 0'^" pTCsumptlMi permtssively errated in favour of tenants who 

owing cW a ^ the Action i but claims under Seaion s. 

Clause 1 t^, «» .. frani Its foundation. The older the vilLtfie, the piore difliculc 

w'^^^ht pJiT Thuplovislc^ of the la* contained in Section 69 of the Art, that a tenant s 
lln^te enhanced uutH he has rcceis^ HropniMiion for aiw impros^etrt he mw 
K^ve effected did not give a* much iMtibLe tn this >.ns^ict as uiight have exp«t^, 
must eomm.n form of improvem^t we few. In ^ m whmh thrt plea 
d™; nut fitrward the length of lime during' which the tenant had h^d 

waA^^^ many cL^mS wrtem this . 

Tlw provision, tis it slaitife, « most inec^it,^le- An t 
AnrtlC befnru lire osrtsinff of the Act tssuflicienl to hecp u 

S A wmdd Vherwise i^ have obtained on the tenancy m its unimproved stalt 

In 74 i ot the above cases appeals were preferred, but in only 
67 of these was the Assistant Collector's decision modified or re- 
versed and thus the question, which had at one time threatened 
to assume an acute form, was settled without creating fnclion 
between the landlords and their occupancy tenants. 

The wages of labour have risen in like manner. Much of the 

labour performed in the villages is still paid in grain ; but it is 
becoming more common to demand cash. Agricultural servants 
(hdli) used to be content with food and clotnmg and eight annas 
a month cash ; the common rate of cash now is one rupee, and 
sometimes more. The pay of an ordinary day labourer is now two 
and-a-half or three annas 1 it used to be one or two annas. The 
wages of all artisans have risen proportionately; the extended 
maTket opened for skilled labour in the big towns of the Frovmce 
has had much to do with this,” 

Since these two paragraphs were written prices and wages 
have risen. The figures given in Table 36 of Part B "how the 
fluctuations in the rates of the most important food-grams. Wheat 
is now (1903) selling at 16^ idrr per rupee barley at m, gram at 
\Sh Indian corn or maize at 23, fotodr at 33 and bajra at <8 ; 
thoughinthescarclty yearsof 1S97- and 1901 the prices 
were double these rates. All these staples except maj^e have men 
by so per cent, since the early eighties,—maiie, the staple food of 


the benefit of ihc 
mnnner got rid of- 
tmpfovcrnfJnt made by a tefcanl 
Landlord cut ef wl enhancemeMt 




oE tibw, 
as 
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13 

6 8 
Hj g 

9 * 


3 

o 

5 

6 


Nakwi, C^dkS. 

P. A. P, 

10 13 o 
as 9 S 
14 10 ao 4 t 


the District, having aJone remained unchanged except in the famine 
years. The price of firewood has slightljf fallen. The rates of 
wages are now 5 to 8 annas for skilled labour and to 4 annas for 
unskilled, against annas 3 to 6 and i\ to 3, respectively.^Wfe^ in 
tS8o-Si, the rise being from frds to 10 both cases. The rates 
for carts and boats have fallen, but those for camels and donkeys 
have slightly risen. 

In the District Revenue Report for 1901 *03 the average cash 

rent rates per acre paid to 
tenants-at-will were stated 
to be as given in the mar¬ 
gin. In many villages 
of Una TahsH occupancy 
tenants pay kankiit, paying 
the appraised grain share and not the cash value of it : if they do 
not like paying badli or haidi. There is an agitation in favour of 
cash rents, due probably in part to the increased value of grain. 
The usual kanhit rate is ^%ths for the landlord. 

During the first 15 years of British rule, owing to 
unprecedented peace and good harvests, prices fell very low. 
Towards the end of that time the improved communications 
established by the Government began to be utilised, and a scarcity 
of 1860-61 in other parts of the country drew away most of the 
surplus stores of the District. Since then prices have maintained a 
fair equilibrium and have never gone down so low as they ruled 
before i860. For the purposes of the new assessment the Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner authorised Colonel Montgomery to take ihe 
average prices of 17 years, from 1862 to 1878, as the basis of the 
assessments. The difference between the average prices of the 
first 15 years of British rule and of the 17 years adopted for assess¬ 
ment calculations will be apparent from the table below;— 
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33 

Sf 

37 

4a 

V 

33 

30 

3 
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MaSie 

Mdth flfid nfdU 

Hu^ed rice 
t/Dnciiked rice 
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&dfrm »i 
rrif leed .M 
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Gl 
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Sa 

55 
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35 
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Colonel Montgomery wrote thus in the Settlement Report; CHA^. B, 

“ These are the prices realised ^merehantrate WagSa and 

seasons. The prices quoted m the books of by Prices, 

much higher; fonnstance, where the P _ _ ^ 

arculwmts for *lKat U 33 , P« «r- 

Mice is 04 i the same dito for mize are 33 >"“ J7 " 

oettively. But it is evident that in ealculatwg 
Lms to be paid by -J' 

in tlSr dealings after they have - and, 

The above figures will show how much pnces have nsen , . 

^nS lhe oontinoed -P— 
again to any great extent. 
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Section C.—Forests. 

The natural forests are confined to the Sirrilik hills and the 
Sola Singhi Range, The outer or southerly slopes of the SiivAlik 
hills are very bare and the denudation and dbintegration of these 
soft sand stones have given rise to the welUknown the cause 
of immense and ever*increaslng damage to the rich cultivated 
lands tn the plains below; the treatment of the catchment areas 
of the ehoi so as to control further denudation has been under the 
consideration of Government for many years, and special legislation 
has been undertaken recently prohibiting fresh cultivation and the 
indiscrmitnate cutting of trees and shrubs, limiting the graaing of 
cattle, sheep and goats, and giving powers for the absolute closure 
of the most dangerous areas, measures which it is hoped will 
result in the gradual regulation of the ck& action. The inner slopes 
of the Siwdllks which drain Into the JaswAn Hiin are sparsely 
clothed with pine (pinus tongifoliaj of poor growth, except in the 
extreme north-west where the range runs down to the Beas River 
and bears on its off-shoots two consylerable areas of nearly pure 
bamboo forest (dendro calumus strictus) and the poorly stocked 
scrub forest known as Ban Nandpir; this latter was recorded as 
the property of Government at the first Regular Settlement and has 
remained under the management of the Deputy Commissioner, who 
also is in charge of the Government interests in all the forests 
on the Siwilik Range with the exception of the bamboo areas 
referred to above. The slopes of the Sola Stnghi Range are 
covered with extensive pine forests varying in quality from good to 
very poor. All the forests on this range which are situated in the 
Una Tahsil are controlled by the Forest Department and together 
with the bamboo forests of Karnpur and BIndriban, in the Dasuya 
Tahsfl, form part of the KAngra Forest Division. 

The Government forests in the Una Tahsil are situated in the 
iapfds of Dhrui, Lohara and PanjAl. In the latter the forests are 
practically pure pinus longifoiia \chii)^ and this condition is also 
found in parts of Dhrui and LohAra; but in other portions of 
these tappds there is a considerable and curious mixture of shorea 
robush (sdf) and ol othev miscellaneous scrub species, of ivhtch 
the most common are diospyros melanoxylon (/finu) and cassia 
fistula In and sheltered situations the pine is 

well grown, but on the whole the development is poor, while the 
which is far out of its natural habitat, is commonly malformed and 
occurs mainly in the form of an undergrowth never reaching 
the position of the dominant species in the mixture. The principal 
shrubs occurring in the forests are carissa spinarum {garna) and 
dodonea viscosa {tnendru) i these often form a dense undergrowth 
in the pine forests itvterfering with the chances of natural regenera¬ 
tion which as a general rule is not satisfactory. Throughout, these 
forests have sustained great injury from the numerous forest fires 
that have occurred within the past few years. The configuration 
is curious, for from the KAngra boundary ridge the country drops 
shew for several hundred feet and then, viewed from above, 
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appears to be a gently sloping table land running down to the C. 

Sohdn naila ; but actually it is a tangled mass of hills with tops roraets. 
varying from flat plateau to sharp ridges, cut up by deep naiHs 
with precipitous sides. 


A small portion of the present Punjab reserve was demarcated 
at the first Regular Settlement about 1848, but it was not until the 
I St May 1866 that the management of the forests was transferred 
from the Civil to the Forest Department. Up to this time the 
forests had been managed under rules based on the general rules 
of 1855, but in 1869 the Conservator of Forests represented that 
these rules were no longer applicable and suggested that an 
attempt should be made to obtain certain tracts as the absolute 
property of Government and that Government in return should give 
up or consideTahly modify its rights in other tracts. These pro¬ 
posals were accepted and settlement was commenced by Messrs. 
Roe and Duff in 1870 and completed in 1872. It resulted in the 
demarcation of nine blocks of forest with an aggregate area of 
10,813 acres—LoMra A ^,580 acres, Lohira B i,8ia acres, 
Panj^l 3,610 acres, Dhrui A 932 acres, Dhrui B 560 acres, 
Dhrui C 196 acres, Dhrui D 635 acres, Dhrui E 8 acres, Dhrui F 
384 acres, and Dhrui G ao6 acres—which, along with the BindrAban 
and Karnpur bamboo forests, were gazetted as Reserved Forests 
under Section 34 of the Forest Act in Notification No. no F., 
dated 6th March 1879. In order to induce the people to relinquish 
their rights in these areas the following concessions were 
granted for the remaining undemarcated forests in these three 
iafpds 

(1) That all trees hitherto held to belong to Government 
growing in revenue-paying lands shall belong abso- 
lately to the owners of such lands. 


(3) That in all wasteland, outside the Government forest,— 

(a) the lamharddr is to see that trees are not 
needlessly cut, and to be responsible for 
the carrying out of these rules j 

(£) no one is to sell wood or charcoal by way of 
trade; 

(f) any khesiatddr may, on the verbal permission 
* of the hmhard&r, cut free of charge green 

or dry wood of any description for marri¬ 
age or funeral ceremonies ; 

(^) he may, with the permission of the Forest 
Officer, cut thU trees for any necessary 
purpose other than those mentioned in the 
fast preceding rule at 4 annas a tree, the 
money thus paid to be credited to the 
village common fund (mu/iu); 
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(tf) the Government reserves the right of cutting 
any timber In this waste on condition of 
paying to the malba for every tree so cut 
a sum not less than half the market price 
of the day for similar trees growing in a 
Slate forest, 

(3) Gaddi shepherds or similar men possessing a custo¬ 
mary right of gracing are to receive pasturage 
from the State forests or the lands ol the villages 
where they have formerly enjoyed this right, but 
in which no forest has been demarcated. The 
villages from which waste has been demarcated 
have the option of excluding or admitting the 
Gaddi. If they admit them they are to receive 
their share of the grazing dues. 

As regards the remaining forests in the Una TahsQ outside 
these three tapfids of Dhriii, PanjAl and Lohdra, which still remahi 
in the charge of the Deputy Commissioner, it was agreed— 

(I) that no restriction should be placed upon grazing; 

(a) that chli trees in revenue-paying lands be given up to 
the saminddrs ; 

(3) that ehil trees In unassessed waste lands remain the 
property of Government, and where it appears 
desirable to secure the co-operation of the people 
in their protection, the District OfRcer might grant 
to the saminddrs a certain portion of the price of ail 
trees sold; 

{4) that the samlnddrs should be entitled to obtain the 
trees they require for all bond fide domestic or 
agricultura] purposes on the same terms as samin- 
ddrs of Loh^ra, 

The situation of the forests and the inaccessible nature of 
the ground render the extraction of timber rather dtfhcult; more¬ 
over fire damage and previous cuttings have brought the forests 
into such a condition that the yield of timber will be very small 
for many years to come. Such timber as is felled will have to be 
carried by coolies or carts to the Sohin, and thence floated to the 
Sutlej or to the Beas at Talvvdra during the rains, or carried direct 
to the Beas at or above Dehra GopSpur, There is a considerable 
demand for pine charcoal from these forests which can be carried 
away by camels from any of the intersecting naUds and then 
taken down to the markets in the plains by carts. All the 
Reserved Forests and the best of the Undemarcated Forests wilt 
now be worked regularly under the provisions of the Working Plan 
In course of preparation, but as stated above the yield will be small 
and w'dl he tnmrdy confined to trees fit lor charcoal 1 such trees are 
purchased standing in the forests by the charcoal traders and fetch. 
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l™>n. »n= to (our or 6*e nipooi each in accotdnnoe «tti their sire CHA^ Ci 

5 ^ there is a fak detoand lor building purpose on Je part 

available with great benefit to the forests. .■ _ 

Thn tiamboQ forfists of Kampur Eiid Blndrdbati were inherit * 

b, the BritiTh oVv^rnt front 
at tho first Regular Setrteme" and then ««« ar| 

^"V”" G*''"™”’' Thas" the “ght“to ‘"lost" up* tVo°ntha"r of 
months Government has the rignt t _ p villages 

hk^e"the^ght\T^aze*iheir cattle in the open portion, to take ^ 

Ki“,-s!4S.s:K‘»'5.%r s.« 

S'SF. "s'^psTf 

G"bS “iSj'.'si’.iAiS 

possibility of the system of the sale by auction 

addition a small royalty on the bamboos he extracts. 

Roadside arboriculture is under the District Board which 
maintains an establishment of ttidiis for the purpose. 
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Gold is found in insi^ificant quantities in the bed of the 
Sohin and other streams. '[ he gold^arashers are called dhdla or 
ntfthr and the averse earnings do not amount to more than three 
or four annas per diem. The value of the total yearly outturn does 
not exceed Rs. 400 as a rule. In some parts limestone is found, 
and at Birdmpur, Shdhpur and Konail in TahsJI Garhshankar there 
are quarries of some value. The proprietors of the former charge 
one rupee per cart-load. The stone in these quarries is known as 
khingri. Limestone is also found in the ravines of the Talwdra 
hills and elsewhere. It is said to resemble marble, and the lime- 
burners select those stones which in the morning are found to be 
dry and free from dew. The total outturn of the District was 
returned at the value of Rs. 3,750 in 1901 and 190a. The sand- 
stone of the Siw^liks is usod by the hill-people for building 
houses, but though it is superior to the best burnt brick, the cost 
of carriage prevents its use in the plains. Gujars, however, bring 
down head-loads of it for sale in the towns where it is used in 
building platforms and parapets for wells. The construction of a 
railway would probably develop this traffic. 


hankar of an^rilenor kind is found in the lower range of hills. 
Saltpetre is found in many parts, and in rqoi-oa there were 92 
licenses to collect it in 14 villages, the output being 145 toaunds. 
The^ manufacture is very simple. Earth containing saltpetre 
IS placed m an earthen vessel having an aperture in the bottom. 

Jlin '.i!' and caught in pans, as It 

dnps through It IS then boded and poured into large pans, 
where the sediment gradually crystahxes, A kind of white* clay 
c^led g^u IS found in several places, especially in the hills 
where the seams sometimes extend for miles, ft is used by 
me bill-people and the poorer classes in the plains for plastering 
bouses, it sells m the plains at ij annas the/niie «««. ® 


• Til* tmz Cba^biL is hlv^h io othiu* That 


Bbirwifii a whiter 
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Section E,—Arts and Manufactures. 

The principal manufacture of the District is in cotton fabrics, CH AP, tli Ei 
for which the chief emporium is Khinpur, a suburb of Hoshi&rpu^ 

The main trade is in httgls (coloured turbans) and siUIs (cloth Manufac- 
of coloured stripes) ; the annual value of the trade from Khdn* urea, 
pur alone is said to amount to three or four lakhs of rupees. 

The trade has, however, fallen of! of late owing to imitations of 
Indian and prints being Impbrted in large quantities from 
England. Coarse blankets ate made m considerable quantities in 
and about the town of Haridna. A good deal of rope is made 
from the tnutt/ {saccharum sara) and grass (andropogon 

involutus)| which grow in the District j ropes and coarse canvas 
are also made from hemp ; baskets, trajrs, sieves, etc., are made 
from bamboo. The carpenters of the District are celebrated, but 
most of the best workmen seek employment out of the District on 
the railways, and other public works, and at Simla. Brass and 
copper vessels are made at BahAdaipur, a suburb of Hoshidrpur. 

A good deal of dyeing is done from the safflower, _ and also from 
lac, which grows on the ier trees. The propagation of the lac 
insect on trees is becoming very common ; the lac dye Is used 
for dyeing wool, and a good deal is exported to Kashmir. Chupyctf 
or shelblac, is used for ornamental work on wood { and the lac* 
quered articles of this District, especially toys, have attained to 
some celebrity. 

Another occupation is the inlaying of ivory on wood. Some 
carpenters of Hoshidrpur and the neighbourhood are proficients 
at this work. Shoes are manufactured in large quantities in 
HoshUrpur and the neighbourhood, and exported to Delhi, 

Calcutta, and other places. The trade is principally in the 
hands of Shekhs. Good pottery is made at Tdnda, where a fine 
kind of day is obtained. The special earth needed for colouring is 
brought from a village near Garhdiwila. Surdhh and ornamental 
vessels are made; also the large earthen jars, called for 

holding the boiled and undrained juice of the sugarcane {mdl 
rdb). The workmen are a small colony of Kashmfrfs who have 
been settled in the place for many generations. 

The embroidery of cloth in coarse Boss silk is commonly 
known throughout a large part of the Punjab as pkulkdri, and is 
not without its artistic merits. In Hoshidrpur town this occupa¬ 
tion is largely followed for hire by the poorer women of the 
Bhdbra cl^s. They have acquired quite a name as accomplished 
needle-women, and their embroidered sheets sought after to a 
certain extent beyond the limits of the District. All possible 
means have been taken to encourage this useful Industiy. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Mayo School of Art, 

Lahore, furnished the bases of the following notes for the Gazetteer 
of 1883 on some of the special industries of the District, and these 
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have been now brought up to date. Mr. Kipling’s notes are printed 
in small type. 

“KhSnpiir* a Suburb oF Husliljrpiir, and T-^nda are tbfl cemres ol ihc cmon 
industry in this District, in midEttan to coar&e cli>th for ordmary trear* fif>er quaJi* 

lilts, such BS lungfjt jufU, and musljns^ some of which arc gold-spolted, nrt * ^rhe 

trndtof Khirmur in/iinflf and fi^ is said by Mr. Coldstream, C, to be wortl 
to e fokhs of rupees per ajmirfi, and il3 products arc evpdn&d to SMxAn 
P«hiwaT> Et^lish thread is almost universally used in the finer goods—a praetke 
that is i^miTfOn eisewhert The abotEtic^ of the cpnoti dutirs has tn^dc rl incr^ingly 
hard for the nadve handdoom weaver to live i but It Is clear that in this^ as in other Dii 
tricts, his trade^r though not in a very flourishing stale, is still far from extincL** 

Cotton-picking is done by hand by the ^amiftddrs' b omen- 
kind except in the case of Rdjput agriculturisis and other res¬ 
pectable families owning large holdings, who employ the village 
kamin women and pay them in kind at the rate of lo to 
as per cent, of the cotton picked. The rate varies according 
to the condition of the crop. In some cases the wonjcn employed 
in picking are paid in cash at annas i-6 to annas 3-6 per day of 8 
hours. The produce in most places is kept for home consumption 
but the few large owners sell their surplus to traders. ^ ' 


CbUioi 

tlfBb 


After picking, the cotton is cleaned by hand and passed through 
the Aeltta, a small wooden frame with rollers to separate the sppH 
which is used for feeding milch cattle. The cotlon b then 
reduced to a mass of fluff either by hand or more usually by the 
ptnfan or bow-string. This is made of bamboo with a dried 
and cleaned sinew. The cleaned cotton is then made up into 
balls (^liwss). The next operation is the spinning, for which a 
c/iarkha is employed. The charJiha is formed of two parallel discs 
the circumferences of which are connected by threads and over 
the drum so formed passes a driving band also' made of 
thread, which communicates a rapid motion to the axis of the 
spindle. The end of 3, Jiini is presented to the point of the 
spindlej which seiies the fibre and spins the thread the fidni heinf» 
drawn away as the thread is spun as far as the spinner^s arm 
will reach. Then the thread is slackened, and allowed m 
iaelf round th, b»dy<;tth.,pM, unuru,, 
it 13 removed. The spinning is done exclusively by women when 
they are not employed in other household work. But their labour 
IS poorly paid as they seldom make more than la annas nJ 
mensem. The growing use of yarn produced at the spinniij 
mills worked by steam power accounts for this decline Weaving 
is done by weavers and Rimdisfis who make dJt&iart 
Uddars.Uss, dotehh, dhoiis, etc., in almost every villa^^nf Ih ' 
District. The cloth thus prepared is worn by the "^.caS 1 ^^! 
selves, but if a weaver makes for sale to traders, European 
yam manufactured at the mills worked after the Euro^n “T 
in other parts of India is largely admixed with countr^ thr^?^'^'^ 
without this process the goods fetch a low price and find ' 
sale. “ ^ 


The p'«e« o' 'jravbg.ed the inetnimrats enpb.,d 
soaked in water for three lays ; it is then dried anTwound 'lfp“oni 
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fn stioTt, the process df warp laying and CHAP. lf,B 
this District as that described in the Artaand . 


IV iff I OF hollow 

weaving is tho sanxe in 

monograph on cotton. turea. 

The only trade of any importance in locally-made cloth is 
that carried on at jejon in the Garhshankar Tahsfl, at Khinpur 
in Hoshiirpur Tahsil and at Tilnda in Tahsil Dasdya. At the 
first-named place there arc six big firms of Khatris and Bhdbris, 
each dointf a large business. Yam made at the spinning factories 
in Bonibay\nd Ahmedabad is imported and retailed or advanced 
to weavers in the adjacent villages who make gabnitts, 
check cloth, &C.. which is sold to these linos. Most ol 
the goods are exported in bulk to the Hill States and Kdngra or to 
Kaithal in the Kamil District. A pan uUlmately Ends its way 
to Laddkh. Exports of these goods are estimated to amount to 
Rs 400000 a year. The cloth trade of Khdnpur has in con¬ 
sequence of the octroi system shifted to a large extent to the 
neighbouring villages. 

Stamping of cloth is done at Hoshidrpur and in a few other 
places but the industry is quite in3i|nificatit. Singhpur, a village 
in Tahsil Garhshankar, is known for Us good stamping work. There 
arc about 20 families of Hindu ChhfmbAs engaged iti tt, but they 
do this only when they receive orders which are not numerous or 
sufficient to engage their whole time. Their earnings average 
about 6 annas per head per dtem, 

■■TheTfappfiartto be i» sUh weaving of any mportanc*. The/a»r silk moth SiUt 

I nern: pi™ ^ ^ dnidM^irfinaT PvAAiTTlCfltS demOOStTHltlUg 



aware that the talit, as they tailed them, hangkiS in numbers irwn tbc lur trtffii 

were silk cfKOons*^^ 

An iltempt to introduce the mnlbeOT-fcd silk.ntOTra was • 

hv Colonel Saunders Abbott when Deputy Commissioner, tbeSiiC lodnsny 
Td fs this Shed in a letter by Mr. Cope of Hariki written in 
1858 and published in the journal of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India 

"rolwiel Abbott having obtained egg? fiotn vari™ quart^ m the Ms, com- 
j vJL ^t h<* lall of Ho*hiSrpur on a somewhai entiOiBive «ait. The qimn- 

menced «[«raiiop «i the >'b^.,„ ^,^ 1 , bi February, 

and contmu^ la do e® ^ wTnd M rv The late cocoons were small and indilfereiitt 

in nvably. ewngto _ ^ ^ worms mu§i have died m hatching,as 

Many oi Ihc _ ^ fiftv-sis seers of cocoons bef«e having, whereas had even 

Cdonel Ahbrtt <^yobtomed^^^^ to Imve had somewhere about ten 

one-thnd ol the X He set aside twenty-four -seere of cocoons fw seed (they 

yield three picked cocoons znd two seers of flqna, 

of coarse sillc bestd^ the necessary huts, which, being flimsy, could of course 

The lotai «£eaM^ «^'«’aerth™ ciccomslances. 

^hc subfactory. U 

^Colonel Abbott’s departure 
Tw Engtind, 1 believe, the mid^emlcing was finally grrtn up. 

In iSsi Mr. Coldslreain, C.S.. then Dcpnljr Commissioner of 
Hoshidrnar; attompied to domcsircate the ndd -<«*«•« 

Sivaliia Oe fke vernacular known as MfloiAsni tidti iaumtt katatr 


Si!k iaduslry. 
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or padre), which is closely allied to the Antkeroea Paphiat or 
true tasar sUk^wonc, and » by far the most important of the indt* 
genous Saturnidae. In a memorandum attached to Mr. Cookson^s 
Monograph Mr. Coldstream gives an interesting account of his 
eicperiments. He utilised the agency of sailddrs and lambarddrs 
to collect the cocoons, which he kept in bamboo cages until they 
were ready to burst. This took place in June or July, at the 
beginning of the rains. The eggs obtained from the female moths 
were hatched out in open baskets, and the young worms were, 
when a few days old, placed out in the open on beri trees 
{Zisyphus fujubay An attempt to feed them by hand ended 
in failure. The beri seems to have proved to be excellently 
suited for the purpose, as after being denuded of its leaves in the 
rainy season it will in a few days send forth an abundant crop of 
fresh leaves. The Sawani [Lagersiroemia Indica) was also tried, 
though with less success than in the case of the beri. Exped' 
ments with other trees failed. 


At the same time, it does not appear that any very complete 
measure of success attended Mr. Coldstream’s attempts to 
cultivate the worm. In hardly a single instance did he manage 
to increase the original stock ; in some cases, he even hnish^ 
with fewer cocoons than he started with. But he found no 
difficulty in reeling off the silk from the cocoon. 

*‘1 did not Rnd mucli dlifkuliy in havinf; it done, and I think it whk well done itxi. 
t got for the work one of the sLU(-re.tr(!rs ftnm the neighbouring Disuict of Curdieptir. 
He had. I think, seen ttsar cocoons before; at least he knew how to mahiigc thcRi. 
He reeled oft a clean Instteus thread of four t^irnnds, keeping four cocoons bobbi ng In a 
dish of boiling or very hot water in front of him. 1 do not bclkve ho u^ed tajji or 

anyt^ing eUc to dissolve the natural cement Mho hot water seemed to ad as a s ufficient 
solvent." 

The man worked at about the rate of 50 cocoons per diem, 
yielding aj tel&s of silk. Mr, Coldstream calculated that at 
Rs. 10 a sir this would yield a return of five annas a day. It 
does not appear that the quality of the silk thus produced was 
tested by an expert; Rs. 10 per sir is apparently quoted as the 
price of the raw silk in the local market. The exact value of the 
silk of the Anfhereea Stvatika for commercial purposes and its 
adaptability for all the uses to which the silk of the tasar worm 
proper are now put still remains to be determined. The price 
quoted, however (Rs. 10 , agrees wiih what is recorded of the 
price of the raw silk of the A. papkta in Bengal (Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 13), and in excess of that recorded for the United Provinces 
(Rs, 7 4)* Coldstream’s conclusions are expressed 

in the following passages 

»Of it entlrriy remains W he proved whether the silk can be produced, nr the 
eocoons reared sn as tn be ^metcbillj: problabln. But I do net thJtik ibe cstablisbinent 
of f,iiar senralture, as on mdnstry fnr the sub-montane Distnets of North India, is to be 
despoirod of. Considering the vciy inenpcnslw process of rearitig the cococins. that it 
could ho done by women and chitdien, that the worm is indigenous to the I'twinet^ 
and that the attention of Enrc^an r^nufaciurers appears to have been directed to the 
commodity, it seems ceminfy possiuo that an industry may be developed I think 
experiments should be enrourag^, Natives shguld, d possible, be induced to take on 
interest In it, but this wiB "ot te probably tU) European skill has shown the way to a 
profit. Theeooditicnsofsuooe^tu] rearing have been s^proxtmately, but not fully 
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eaueed. As above stated, my « 5 (perlmerw as regards oirtliini lo proportion 
nat stock were not nil successful- Still a lafRC number oF cocoons were reared , ai^ Arts and 
Hiere is no appartnl reason why, when n,sture has been further mterri ^t e d . th_sccrtt M-nuf.-, 
of preserving mwt of the worms should not be discovered and fures 

whole, though t cannot say J have absolutely ascertained the conditions of suc^, 1 hart lures, 
seen so much In the course of my experimenis as to m^e me Sificnltmo. 

,1 kmd of cottage industry of rearing requiring absolutely TO rapitil, and 

of being conducted by women and ehadrcn. may some day artse if pains are taken, ^ 
experiment and the offer of rew-wds. to ascertain these wnditjons, .and to 
inoustry to the notice of the natives, The wild tribes of Central India rear the cocoon , 
why should not the cottagers in the Punjab hills? 


It is a matter for regret that Mr, Coldstream found no 
successor in his efforts to cullivate the A»tker(ft(i Siv^ltko. 
Mr. Cookson's Monograph mentions a report that Messrs. Li^er 
of Mddhopur were making experiments in this direction. But 
the results of Ihese experiments do not seem to have been any* 
where recorded, and In a pamphlet published in 1884 by 
Messrs. Lister's Manager, Mr, E, F, Keighiv, and entitled 

to rear Silk Worms in the Punjab,” there is no allusion at all to 
the *'wild ” silk worm. Mr. Coldstream’s attempts at HoshiArpuf 
came to an end when he left the District " Notwithstanding 
the favourable climatic conditions, the enterprise of growing silk 
and rearing silk worms (ric.) seem to have been abandoned There 
were no Europeans left to take it up on Mr. Cold.<1 ream’s transfer, 
and the people of the District lack the necessary energy and enter¬ 
prise. The little grove of ieri trees planted near his house tn 
supply food for his silkworms was cu*^ down by the ourner on 
Mr. Coldstream’s transfer” (District Report, 18^). Up to the 
present it cannot be said that we have clear evidence that the 
Punjab can produce tasar silk. The problem is, in the first place, 
to increase the number of collected cocoons by judicious hatching 
out of the eggs and by ’’planting out” ihe young grubs on proper¬ 
ly situated groves of 6 fri. Unless this can be done on any con¬ 
siderable scale, there is primd fad* but small chance of success. 
The spinner employed by Mr Coldstre.tro could only cam five 
annas a day when supplied wiih his cocoons free of charge. 

There is, however, another direction in whic i the Anikeroea 
Sivalika might with advantage be exploited. One great objection, 
says Dr. Watt, ’’to the development of the Indian ^silk 
industry is the imperfect and faulty system of Indian reeling. 
This fact is at once established by the published figures of the 
/flsar reeled fibre, the Italian or improved fibre yielding three or 
four times the price of the ordinary native reeled silk ” (Dictionary 
of Economic Products, Volume VI, Part III, page 1511. The ease 
with which Mr. Coldstream’s silk was reeled may perhaps m 
accepted as an Indication that the Anthercea Sivfthka would yield 
good results under the improved reeling process, and it would he at 
all events interesting to ascertain whether ihis were or not the fact. 

Mr. Coldstream left a raemorandom regarding the tasar silk 
worm which may be of interest:— 

** The tas9r cocoon is met with in the wild rtaie wteirtlvcly throughout the sub- 
Biontane Districts ot the Punjab, /U far as t have observed, it is found in iKis part ol 
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the raimlry only «n the biri trse jsf/wfra]^ byt i(j the other p.irt^ of India it 

is foym! on n coirssdcrable number of trees of dilterent spneies. It is of a shape net 
exactly oval, but mor! that of h 1 short cjf'linder* with rounded cuds from one to two 
inches long, U is of a dull white or yellowish colour and of a hard ajidi rather roiisd* 
texturt ^13 hardness is ewln^ to the br^e qiianfity of K'wTniny matter with whio^h the 
allic is matted tngrther tn the substance of the cocooiii and which has to b« dissolved otit 
before the threads can be wound off. The cocofjn b bpun by the worm in July and 
September, and is imj&t ciasily found in the cold weather^ when the people cut iholeaves 
and branches for fodder and to form thorn hedges Hy tellinj;,^ the villagori to look out 
for them ihnr can be procured. In June and the bc^nninK of July, when the trMr 
the natural food of the worm, has a flush of fresh leaves after the first shower of rain, 
the cocoons will bOffin to buirt. ITiey can be laFd for the purpose of hatching in biye 
cages of bamboo work, or on sheli'es m a verandah enclosed with nettings 'Inc 
cocoCHTis almes-t always burst in the evening between seven and nine y'clock. Towards 
sun^tet the cocoons, whkh arc 10 hurst that evening* though they have been foe eight 
months hard and dry* begin to be moiEt at ^ne end | and Mon the moth begins to brnr 
his bead through the matted silie of the cocoon j gradunliy he emerges, disef^ag^ing 
^imself from his prUofu and ImmcdiatcEy seeks in dinto scFme surface with his feel 
uppermost* so as to allow his wIng!f. now tn a motHt and undcvelcpped statOp lo tall and 
expand m the proper direction. They rapidly spread out downward^ and baekwards* 
nnd harden; and in a few hours the brauliful insett has reached its perfert ^tate« A 
futl-sired ■rpectincn mea^irure^ from five to six IncKcs actu'is the wing^ The female b 
larger than the mule- her wings are of a light yellow coloutj with darker bands, 
^nmetim^ of a light purple or pinkish colour, and $ometimcs of an a^hen grey, the colour 
■of light ink stains. The male is of_ a light red or brick colour sometimes pinici&h. 
Both bave round transparent ocetli on their wMngi* llic species I find is recognised M 
the Briibh Aluscum ns Antherda Sivaliha; under Captain HutEon's claBsjfientlon ft 
used to be Anihcfda Paphia, When the proper has arrived during 

numbers of eoeoons will burst every ft^enuig* The n%ales appear to come out first. The 
moths should N kept* as they an? hatched* in a Ear^ open-work cage made the spllnw 
of hambe^ or in a netted verandah. They will pair the first or second night. If they 
are kept in a netted verandah ihc females will cling to the net, and attract wLId males 
during the night When the couples have separated in the morning, the rcmales shoulil 
be put intO' small faaske^ separatelyp or with only one or two companiQns to lay their 
fcmak wm lay from 1^ to 185 eggs within four or five days after she has 
paired She wdl then die- Ndther male rwr female moths appear to cat anything 
during thcj short lives. The eggs should be collected, pUiCcd in some smair receptacle, 
such as a dunt^ or smaH v^sel made of a leaf or twi» leaves, in whkh natives carry curds, 
etc., and ^13 receptade, with aboui loo c^gs in it, should be hung on to a n' tree in the 
open. The Ui'orms Will hatch out in from to ulne tlay9| th-cy are brown Lsbj and 

atouE ooe-fou^ of an bch long, but rapidly increase in sire. They will crawl un to 
the Ranches of the hen, ,irKl attache the stKCuIcnt young leaves. The wotm h a very 
lundsome one; it ^ light pra^reen with silvery iipots .11 the spiractK abng each 
side of Its body. _A full-grQW'n worm ti between four .^tid five inches long, and about 
tnire-f'^rths of ^in inch thick. Like the Chinese' silk ¥0^1+ it is most ^T-'fadousi and gets 
trough an untn^se c^uantity ^ of During this time the worin has many rnemieii. 

Crows and squirms attncK it j Ihe bl^k ants swarm tip the tree lo them, and a ispedos 
of hornet stings the wonn and kills it in numbwis. 1 hax-e nevertheless had about 
cjcoQj^offMefrrH tTKiothe open. Several httk baskets of e^ such as I have 
described above, can be hung on one fulHirod hH Much mny be dow to protect 

the TO while roaming i^er the trw feeding. The tiee^^ sdeclod in hang the cm, 
and evynti^ly m the natural feeding ground of the worm, should be s^Tl and 
cornet. It i^uld be wellda numferof triNs were planled tugnhrr* and the whole 
COTDT^ by a net. F^ch lr«, on whsh warms are reared, should be surrounded by a ring 
of white oihes bid ^ ihe ground dose round the trunk. This wfll previJtt an^ 
Th^ vwms wdl spin m 35 or 30 days. The coc^ can then 
cocoons again in September* The 
mp of inotF^s 15 ha^ed fi%c or fltx weeks after the first or parent 
t^op IS hatched I havj incd* :md uniucccssfully, to bdng up the worms W hand 
like ofdin^ freshet leav^. ItrfoH^ 

answ^j the This has been Captain Cou^m^^ 

Boml^y. The plan above suggested* whkh I have myself tried with 
itatisfoctory results, ts a kmd of ^Homcslication. The worm w ill not thrive under 

,« rcedth* dew of ..nd the 

ihemontuidKled tr«s out in thTopm w 
dfecn^ aoptsars to praise iho best re^uhs. I belie,,. UpUin Caus^m^er hi 
found a simiUir pL^ijmswer m the Uomltiy p^side^y. The phm here dcsSfbt^l wS 
HuBgenediomeeythebie F b„t it 

yufira affo y y wj iJwaJd Mcijwd, thwi Financial Coiiiint!i£ioner, in a preface lo a smnit 
volume, entitled' M.^llarwous Papers «, Silk,* printed at the S 

in IS59L It 3«aTi5 not improbable thal^ following this sviftem a klnrf 

f««ir might be aartied*^«, by ihepwple in swh o'ffi “f 

GuidispLirwkhm«Lreniuiw4tiw&e« H«h,iTiar. Kfaigraand 
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■' The embroidered phntHn is sorecly perlwps so much worn throughnut this District CH AP* H j E- 
as ir GurdlspuTi where Amtjng larer crowds of women ai fairs nearty evriy one wears ^ J~rZj 
embroidered but it Is made by Bhibm women in Hoshmrpur. Some oJ the Arts ana 

embroideries from the Mhswi School there, sent Us the Eihibstioo. wert warnings aa ManUfaC- 
tju the danger oE 'improving' an already quite satisiaetory native product ITts turSS. 
colours were fierce and Uhassorted. and the grounds chosen were violent turhw and 
bright Woes in smooth English cloths, iitsiead of the rich dark *Wr«s and Dttu of native PiwwtJ. 
make," 


The use of embroidered phulkAHs is decreasing every day, SiHsmtntiiie- 
Light European cloths of silk or cotton are sWIy taking its place. 

Phulkdri embroidery Is almost exclusively done fay fihabra women 
in towns and by Jat women here and there. They earn about 
3 annas fer diem. 

Hoshi^rpuf town ^ wfit lU Afl-indpur and Tlndi has a lahfc trade in shioesb whidl Leathef* 
is under the centre] of the Sheikhs of tlic place. The goadi are of exccUeiii n^aJhy 

and SfC exported in various dirertlcns le Lahore^ Amritsar^ Delhi and Caieutta^ 

" A cuiTaus and iniertsiinif specially of Ihc Distnet is the preparatl-on of decr'skJn 
leather carried on at Lalw^n in the uarhshankaf ralisO. The leather nesembks 
cKampis^ is wdl t^^nned* soft, and (iliable. It is uiiied by natK*^ in the foreit of a so^ of 
buskin in the coM weather and for hawk-hoods and hawhii^ gWcs» and h wdJ suited 
tof fTding*breei:hK, gloves^ and gactem, It U free fr&m the uffenstve; and permanent odour 
CTTfnnton to most coumry E^ther> and might prolitably be pore eatensiv^y used ly 
Eumpeaiis than U has been the name of the piquet in the huMmrt^ skins 

aoe nnponed from the ifeert tTacu about Ferofepore aiKl Ludhiina. The trade is 
conflped entirdy to cme village.*^ 


” A small nuantity of dyed leather and qum work, such as boxes, i%ar cascs^ etc., is Leather ind qldtt 
made at Anandpurbyn firwfamni«,lhewom«i embradering the patterns in strips of work, 
peacock ^ullih. This work is probably of Nepalese origin., and it is not clear how it camo 
to Ik taken up in the plains. The aittdes made are precisely similar to those from 
Btlispur ana other pbees in the hills, which are hawked aHirt Simla* Mr. CotdstrCiTm 
remarks that in families where the women embroider leath-r with quill fibnientSj ihe men 
work in gold and silver thread on shoes, etc. This trade is now practically extinct, owmg 
to the di^y of Anandpur.*^ 


Tanning is carried on by Cbamdrs and Muhammadan Mochfs, IcnUitfvsirii. 
and the leather used lor the ordinary local requirements, mashah, 
eharsds, &»pis or oil receptacles, and shoes. At Iloshidrpur itself 
and in the surrounding villages shoes of better quality are made, 
and in Garhshankar Tahsi! gloves and gaiters are manufactured 
at Lalwdn while Post used to be noted for its saddles, but this 
industry is now fast dying out. 


The shoe'tradc at Hoshiirpur is mainly in the hands 
of a hundred Muhammadan Mochis, called Slrdj. Tanned 
and dyed leather is obtained from the Chamdrs in villages 
through wholesale dealers and the Sird] makes the shoes 
which his womcn-folk embroider, and tbe pair earn from Re, i 
to Rs. i*S<o a day, but as a class ihey are extravagant 
and said to be good customers to the liquor contractors. As a 
result they live from hand to mouth and are in a state of chronic 
indebtedness to the Sheikhs and Khojds who control the trade, 
taking the shoes made at bw prices in repayment of their debts. 
About 6o Chamlr and lO BAngar (Bikdneri) Chamdr families 
are also engaged in th! trade, but their workmanship Is inferioc 
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CHAP. ir.E. to that of theSirAj. They are however much better off owing 
Arts and tO thcir thrift. Some 10 firixis of Sheikhs and KhojAs monopolise 

'* HyderAbAd Deccan and 

L»ih™i, P®''^ - Provmces. The total value of the exports 

**“■ IS put at Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 50,000 a year. The gold and silver 
thread used is known as Rdsi #j 7 /a and is mainly of European 
manufacture. ^ 


At LaiwAn some 40 RAmdAsfa families are employed. Deer 
akin and [he hides of young buffaloes, imported from the hilb 
and MAIer Kotla, is used, the tanning, dyeing and manufacture 
being all done at LalwAn, The articles are sold for use In 
regiments to dealers in PatiAla, Delhi, BahAwalpur and other 
places. A worker earns from 6 to 10 annas a day and the 
exports are valued at Rs, 40,000 annually. Otving to caste pre¬ 
judices, however, the workers are limited in number and the 
trade is not expanding, in spite ol the larger demand. 


MetlJ Wfk^ 

fraa. 


Utne be a ter Id ihc .ntroducliw, of agritultural niathtf«,y in whieMh^ S^ 

iron teble to wont r*pajr or rwwal- It is a twl that tte iis^iho SiJj 
would te profitably, considering the vast tracts that haw to be harvesiud at 

the fisds art present a dtffimltv which k which 

gre^ Jfficulty is.thc ab«iicc of skilled laLtr f„ fep^« and ndjS'S 

js al« ab.tr to the of improvrf su^r-mllla and other l.tlin.r.^L ^n* 

tnvanecs. ^othlnff could be nidrr than the siekTe or dhAtri in comm^ ^ 

amrtha and *ff turn these «it at about an anna Ond-a.ciua^ ac^but S 

aawra^rs provide their owe iron arid wood and pay in kind for 

itonwinonaffashion, ^-ond this the village blacirsrnilh seldom goes.'’ ^ "* 


mietting 

uid 


There ts nothing worthy of note in connection with the 
blacksmith s craft in this District. Smelting is unknown, and agri¬ 
cultural ^plements and vessels manufactured by blacksmiths 
are of the usual kind. Like other menials the blacksmith is 
generally paid in kind out of the agricultural produce, but in big 
villages and towns where payment in cash is the rule he earns 
about 4 to 6 annas a day^ 


Copper amd 
bruf. 


Exhihiticn which was very good piece of wwk tn all teiocc^ The 
exccptioflaLly good- Th.ii .nnistlc skill in brMten work is not wiminer 
the Khihilioit of some vessels In ckv-ed aitvfr Mccuted by o 
That he was more accustonicd to bricss and rnrtie r nfijlmr fr.-..„ jt. 

,h. 


The manufacture at BahAdurpur is still considerable Vpec#.i* 
of brass, /ifrdf and bell-meUi, are made In the W 

copper {idmba}, 3 parts to 2 of zme {fosi), is used. In kdnsi Z 
parts of copper are used to 11^ of tin, daii. The raw material is 

imported in blocks Of slabs called and old material 

such as broken vessels, etc., is ajso used. All the raw maferids 
pay octroi. In alloying soJta^ga (borax) is used as a ffux The 


Glass. 
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pfocess is earned oat in or earthern vessels filled with ihe CHA P, H i 

metals and flox and heated in the furnace, i/iaiti. Vessels are cast Arts and 
between layers of earth, in the shape of the vessel to be cast, Manufac- 
divided by wax which melts and leaves a cavity when heated, 

The ware is exported to Kingra and throughout the Dlatnct. The 
actual workers, T^atiars, were once Khatrfs, but now form a separate 
caste. They are generally financed by the Kasseras or dealers, who 
li ve in Hoshidrpur town. Bahidurpur has now fi ve forges working In 
brass and four In Mnsi. Copper vessels are not manufactured, only 
repaired. 

Ordinary articles of pottery are made throughout the District p«us^. 
by Kutnhdrs, who are both Hindus and Muhammadans. Coloured 
clay toys are made by the Hindu Kuzgars, a small caste which 



Kdgasi or paper pottery is remarkable for its thinness—a 
s usd hi holding a sirs of water weighs 8 cktitdks only. It is 
made at Pinipat in Karndl, jhajjai in Rohtak, Sheikh Basti in 
Jullundur, Tdnda in Hoshi^rpur, and probably in a few other places. 
It is mentioned by Mr. Baden Pow*ell as being made In Kdngra, but 
the District Report does not notice it. The clay used is the 
ordinary clay, but this is prepared with much greater care than 
usual. It is steeped in water for two or three days, and carefully 
drained off, and then worked up w'ith the hands to ensure Us being 
absolutely free from pieces of kankar or other hard substances. 
The price is only a very little higher than that of ordinary pottery. 
Only two men however now know the art, and as they are child¬ 
less and jealously guard its secrets, the industry must soon die out. 
They earn about Rs. 200 per annum and only make to order. 
The wheel used Is the single wheel turned by hand, but in a 
few cases a double wheel fitted in a hole 3 or 3 feet deep is used 
and is turned by hand. One man at Tdnda colours and glazes 
pottery, and at the same place, Mr. Kipling observed ;— 

" Th* ihai can be made of the raw matcrtals of ih^ plains in mert? hutnl earth 
Has been turned put. A quanti^ ot gaily painted potletyj sevtraJ steps in advance 
of the ^ude^y daubed omamrnt.^ made for aiKi sold ataJI coufttry fairat was BCnt frem 
thb place to tHe Punjab Exhibitiont and h is quitejcssfble that if the w,ire were ifiihin 
reach of the publle it might find a sole. The Tdnda and Hoahlirpur artists who 
ileccHated these obiects worked with water colours in gum merely, and the painting forbade 
any pfactii^ use tiqrg itiade of the vcsEse! on which it wm pub The pa^ssEon of the people 
fof Irright colour and ornament is shown In nothmg more dearly than In the fantastic tws 
made tor fair^ by vfll^ potters, who are cootent for the rest of year to make tne 
simpfe vessels of daily usCh And it Is to be tegtttted that the materials avalbbLe ate so 
peris habte.” 

Toys are made at Hoshidrpur, Anandpur, Dasiiya and 


Tinda, 


** The abundance of furt on the hiU$ide« in this dtslnct, which is a long and naitow Glus. 
^ub<inonUne tract, has ted to the cnanutacture of glass bailies and rings, eipedaUy at 


E™ Btaitcnia Uid KhatHs lomeiinie* wnolce with Hem. 
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7 tn 6 Il 4 ]fpun U is a ciirinm fiact ard ons which tstifiB to the strang* 
simplicity ^nd narrow nrceds of ruslk Wit in the Ptinjah, although Chiirigars 
piMliipe glw of ogireablc colour,and at a cheap rate/lhere Is no use for it but b iht 
locm of ckiris Or banglr^, and for faini, a toy cortitstiiig: of a gbis tulx; half filled with 
watcr^ mth n bolb at each tnd. How the watcc wiis got into the tube is part of ihc 
point of thb t^^, and the ascend big siring of bubbles completes fascinatioru General 
^bolt^ who was Deputy Comincssqoner hert from to 1858^ Interested him^lf 

in this Subject and introduced glasvblcpirlng as understood in Europe But the entire 
absence of any ^thre demand naturally cau5« the manubeture to die For the 

Ptmjah Earhibiriofi, l&Stja large i^iiantity of smafl vaacs sugar basbup nrtgt;p'bow^ 
flower piaascSj cup^i ard other i^bjects wh¥ made. *lhc colonrs were green, blue, ycliowj 
a greenish and horny white purple, and a dim but not disagreeable amethyst tint From 
a tehnical pomt of view these articles were very Imperfect, being full of air-bubbte 
kn*^, Md they ^Worn stood straight But if ihcre U any truth in Mr. Ruskvi'a 
dictum that ymm ghi55 vessels should, so to apeak, confers the conditioni under which 
they are produced ^nd look as jj they were rapidly formed from a molten substance 
hastsimg to hiirdness in the artificer's hancU^ thm these modBt vessels wero at 
r^L m pniiciple. In Bengali similar ^lass vessels are madOTmidt as there la some 

slight demand, the workmanship has improved^ If the lios-hllrpur ChwHgan coaild be 
brought t^ttr to European c^tres^, k a quite possible they might leam to e^ctend their 
trade, and ll^t m tune really beautify objoru might be produred. There is no recUKsn why, 
f hand, the taste and skill which are so cv^ident in other hranclw 

01 itfdian crallBmanship sfwuEd not bt applied to glass. Compared with the English cut 
gln^cha^eher^ in cTj^talmhiio and brHh^ whkh are the ddlghl af wealthy 

Tiabjt’es, the materiy of the ChMgar is dim and luslrdess. But it has a dkliticl b^uty 
oF its own* and m capaUe of being made into many agreeibic and usehll form*?^ An 
abundant supply cf cheap fuel is, hcrii-ever» the first condiison of glass manufacture'* 

Cyp5, gla&sesi &c., 3re now made of coloured glass at 

Dasuya, but ihere is practically no local demand for them. In a 
niaund of the ianch {glass used for bangles) there are the follow¬ 
ing materials:—-3 sirs of safji are pounded with a sirs of 
quartz and mixed with water. This mixture is made into balls 
which are heated to a red heat and then cooled and 
pounded, sirs borax, sirs saltpetre, and tj sirs 

kailar is mixed to the powder thus obtained, and the whole b 
put into the furnace in an earthen vessel, and after three days’ 
heating it forms koHtk, Borax costs Rs. 5 per maund and 
saltpetre Rs, 8 per maund. 

The Kingra kaneb w hich, like that of Hoshidrpur, is used 
for bottles, &c,, besides chiirtSf is made from a mixture of lac. 
charcoal and sajjt, and in Peshawar the glass, also used for 
' d ^ fto® European glass, tin, copper, zinc, ssfji 


“ J ullundur. Amnunr and Hosliilrtiur tiave a Bren nami. for ti j 

in the fiftt place to tbe comparative abundance of mwd <vood In w?** 

cr^amples of the wuod-carver s art. Kor is it an art ihm k ^ 

cbttrehes nnd Ui^SertioM of the“p'ubK 
\> orks Depaitmcnt. ivhich tinhapptly scfvc as modelis for imiidiiln.. 
still buik^^n the native fashion IS ^sena.l uoiut« ihe'MlS^^' 
doors and windows, which are very freouemk worked at a diMinJ 
pendent of the general design. Bui tl «5 always look ^^11^ 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the qu^ity produced It cannoT pl“^ 
very « «ew houiM are only occasionally rS.d wlS munSSes 
moilrm improvements Rourtsh, there is a t^dency d* a iwf^v ^ 

of plan which is le ^IHmtaneity^or Sf 5«^ A fi«e’*SE!J 

and a large cabinet, both elaborate^ and richly camd, renre«nt«l^«ifcii™ 
at the ftnijab Bahibilion of tflSi. Both werTuSeiH? 
f^liiK. Inmost Punjab architectural sculpture there » an almiot cmhe*v£ 

Hindu details; and but for the oecastonal introduction of a figure of 
insignificoitt panel over a door, the work would pasa u MohjS^'ii^n *" “ 

b~k«.ip.»V Hb*. f„i, .1. *«.. 
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in ihecahineu the outlines oEtht wibjeeU being curiously msrktsd inwtfh sktttd lines 

<jf brass wire inlay/* 

*■ Of eqiwl and indeed sopedor impemncc »-ni indu^ whkh ™y be 
to support skilled workmen, is the wod mlay of (Wry and brass of the Di^rt 
^tension of this trade to articles of KuTopeair 
hfr. ColtUtrram, C, S. For many years tjaimJint, tAekr. or 
cases.and thelow_<rAa«i.- «t,i£o™l 


^IS|M(^^and 'diirini; recent ^rs a trade has sprung up which s^s hkdy 
tS larger prop^ions. ft is prohaWe that the ^ 

the HoshWof ndayers will Ik iwl»tnitrh m the produclitm of finish^ wtielw for 
Eumpean usw, in the devising of which the native workman is obvutasly plac^ .rt. gre^ 
dlsadvaJilage by his complete ignorance of Western usmcs, but tn the pn^uction of 
panels and details lu be afterwards worked up Europ^n cabinrt-makers. The 
^ults of the Way are a certain trivWity and insignificance of c^gn a[td us ^ oiiiial 
Md Wnuiedistnbution. At various ttmis some of the miayers have visrted Lahore and 
Sjc rWn at dre School of Art caampl^ of g^ Arabic ami Indian ^rgn. mul 
K^ ^ finished with saeichc*. \4cn the bl^knes* and ughnc^ of =>« ^«J|| 
liKge are censidertd. it is nWly fur surprise t^i di^tmc invention syis& 

in aw form. An cBort is now being made try t*’' leadm London firms of im- 

portci^ to introduce the HoshiAcpur inky mare fully to the b«t market t h«e 
numbem of articans, many of whom arc in the hands of a Hindu dealer, who ii naluiaUy 
but little ooncorntd in the artistic quality of the wares he sells. 

At the Exhibitions of Melbourae, Icypore and Calcutta these articles received 

prizes and were sold in cort^Idrtabfcquant rtEw^^^ The ivory i^ is j^n^ly the waste 

stuff left by the turners of hiory barbies .hkI is iwrth from^. a to Rs. 4 “ 

is frequency alleged that bone, especially camd bone is as well ^ ivory j but bo^ 
Sor^coml^matos and turners tiuike a deal of waste whirt is quite Urge 

c^hX the small details of the inUy. Black wood, the oU henn-wood of th« ^n«n 
(XSvrM fmwMioin), incorrectly ea|l«l uindi w eUmy by the wocumen. Is y 

Msed^h as a ground and in combination with ivory as an inUymg material, especially 
in the himiliar herring-beme patterti- 

“ Brass is also emploYed. but with has effect, for when MUud w^h in sitiall 
patterns is worked in bi^s, it is necessary that the rafital should have a better serfacn 
San it generally receives in the Hoehlirpur work. 

>* The abnndanee of */i/rAnm wood Ims led to the localixatiwi of the l.w turner’s 
-Hid lartre auanlitles of ornamental articles are made here. The peculiarly of HMhidr- 



duiffed in at Dera [sniailKb.in, Another pixulmrity rs ^tellingof lintt orm- 
or figures in one coW of lac and then filling the lines with awlher eotoiir, the 
SSe^rfafe bcmjT made smooth. This is the meth^ 

Uc ts applied on bisket-work and not on wood and uniform Rude figures rf dhnnrties 
-ceWlymlroduced.andthereisiio denymgjhe force of the colour iw the fimsb of 
the surkce. Larsjer pieew are attempted here than c^where, w that a colteclion of 
HoshiAtpurlacqu^wnmhas,at first sight.. ,m imj^ing ap^anc^Rut rt 
briUknt than ^easing, and the bright.mirtaJlit underlay, which, wilk^ ^ur. 
gr^Vdepih and richness, « crude and vulgar when it shine* through the fierce amlme 
purples now in favour. 

But litll<! cafp takert in the sdection of wi^p oM pmhaser? of this work 

noetillv find that Mf oi ^ surn^hi fdnMn h uMM wtih worm ^ it fells 

Va tna^ of du«. The white wpuwd nfiAiifmm is peculiarly luiblo to being 
wofm-eatim. while the red heirt-wood is never touched, 

" There are no Kashmfri colonies in the District, and although o^inare Mt i^y 
he woJcTh^ Md there, there is r» regular trade. The (.^.str^hool a, Hoshiir^ 
Sr.^Zig as Mr Colcbtream was at the had of iHc pirtnct, out s^e 

wKtSth inferior to the bmt jail inake. were stdl ve2J«pnceah!e “d Mcable 
The refusal of a dealer to lake a brge siwk ordered from this esteMish men* 
S^hkwto ti^biisiitfMafterit had been established fur some yearn and s«med 
likely W ptwpcr. From this it is hoped it may rocovef. 
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E. Therr is rtot the faintest d<vijbt that a trade 15 posilble fn Endian carpets if 

they axe gwsd in desSjfn. One }^eat s«i:Ttt af the demand ftKr them is their durability 
as compared with carpets of ^g^lish make. The warp is of strtmtf ebstic cotton thrssads. 
• which axe soft m texture nod iHJt made hard Eind light hy frweT^wisting and siiln^. On 
these* wix>l thread is tied^ and the allowance of wool is very liberal. The loonis ate 
larije enough tp make any sixe of carpet* and there are iherefore no scams. For ordi¬ 
nary EnKiish carpets the warp is of hard fine cords^ and there is very frequenlly an 
under-lay of jute, which does not appear either on the back or front of the carpet, but 
which gives ^bstante and firmness to the fabric. Into thj:s sub-structure the wooljEm 
threads am lightly troveiu a long needle holding the Joopp which* as it is cut N the with* 
drnwal of the knife with which the needle is terminated* fnnns the pile. The demand 
for cheapness makes economy of woof a great point in the manufacture, and many English 
carpets are m n^ily a firm fabric of flax or couton and jute with a sl^ht coverijw of 
w^jot. The jute ts ejEceedirtgly hard and sharp, and as the wool is pressed againstTt by 
use, the softer materud we^rs and cuts away. In an Indian sirpet* the whole^hnc sinks 
lo^^ether under the foou 


" Mor^‘er, s'cxy of the English Jacquard power looms are more than three 
quarters of a yard wide. Hence the ne^slty for seamSp which arc the first places to 
wear thcendbare. So it may be said that it is mttre economreah when buying a carpets 
to give three or four times the Engtish price for an Indian hand-wmieti fabric, ft is 
nolp of course, contended that Indian caqiets are impossible. There arc several 
practices, such asjffturta ifctmn—iiterallyi a. false weft* a way of taking up two threads 
instrad of on^which art common even in some gt»d jail factorii»^ and which detract 
^nsidetably m>m their value. But the general conditions of tuduiiii carpet^wcaving are 
distmeUy more favourable to the productiim of a sCrvVceaWe Lthric tluin those which 
obtain in EnjjLmdi Mr Morris, of the well-known Oxford Street firm of deiigrten and 
decorators, has indeed started looms in England which are similnr to ihose in use in 
this c€iuntTy+ and 3^ung Englishwomen produce Hammersmith carpets of great beauty, 
but at a high rate. This instance, however, is scairely neoesiary tq prove a well-Ecnown 
fartk the demand for a good hand-made carpet One of the diflicultjes that industrial 
fichwis like those of Hashiirpur and KrkSur have to contend with b the abicnce nf 
continuous direction by any one who I9 m touch with the requirements of the largest 
consumers U may be worth while to Indicate brleRy the sorts of carpets for which there 
IS likriy la be a rtipkr dimm^ For the best there cm only be a limited sale 
Carpets at and above fifteen rupees a square yard mii.it be not only of good qualitv and 
a fine count of stitch, but they mu^t also be of choice desigti. Where EicHitlcs exlit for 
the prodmdum of these costly fabrics, and pains are taken to secure good desiems, thev 
on be profitably made; M a g^iler varwty of patterns than such sclwols have con¬ 
tented themselves with is ab^IuteJy nocessary. A cheaper carpet with no more than 

seven rupees a square yard is now wanted! 1 
and for such goo^ if the cokruns are good and the designs are cWacteristic, then; writ 
te ^ aJm05l unlimited The jails Have set a pattern which is follownd lu<i faithfully 
by iiulu.«tr^l fichnots. Thrs type is the design known ‘ old shawl," on equal and form¬ 
less sprinkling of somewhat hot colour all ov^ the field. And mod^ native designers 
art too apt to iinit^e mere minutes. In the best Persian carpets and those of Waran^ 
gal* which though made m Southern TndU are renlly of Pershn origin crecbelv 
^ T ts?**" Msisiilipatam are Idtiniical in iDne anj pati^^ w^th the^pe^^nes^ 

^ bold ajul full af ranety j cash carpet dofscssuir a^iincUve 
d^CtcrandfcejMwtft The ilavwh and spmlles* cupying cf botli iaSs and indusirbl 

i but it midAi of a tarRcr and 
^ v!f T be th.it in limn ihe naiural aptitude 

- H vi ^ Mr. Coldstream look Rnai pains 

m establishing the Hoshiiniur Industrial School, and setutKl the oomperaiion oftheUid- 
ir« natisc residents, awf rt b to be hoped that a way wiU ^found to 


Woollen manufactures are of little importance m this District. 
In the hill villages and m some of those m the plains sheep 
and goats are kept less for the wool than for the milk The 
sheep are shorn twice a year. In spring and autumn, with the 
ordinary jfiW w shear, and the wool milised for making coarse 
blankets which arc woven by Chamirs and R^mddsiis. They 
buy the wool uncl^ed and dean it by hand and then make It 
into a mass of fluff, occasionally using the or bow*strinff 

for this pu^ose. Jt is then made into balls and spun on the 
ordinary cotton ^karkht or spmning-wheel. An ordinary black 
;t« 27x4 feet sells for Rs. a-S-o or Rs. 3, a ihudrang 
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brown or grey one fetching Rs. 3 to Rs. 3 *^' 0 ' Wool-tJyejng is CH AP, ff , B, 
not practiseH, but grey blankets are coloured by Lnkhrtds at Arte and 
a cost of annas 3 to 3 each. Some Rs. 2,000 worth of uncleaned 
wool is also exported annually to Ludbiina, &c, ■ 

Camel's hair is also used in small quantities for making sacks. 

It is twisted by hand, not spun, and ihe weavers from annas 
a to 4. There is no export. 

There is a considerable manufacture oUdt from the fibres Pib«d*into,H 
of the san funcea'\. Strips of idt are woven in lengths 

of 10 yards by t foot 2 inches, and sell at Rs. i-S-o each. The 
method of raanufactiire is the same as that of cotton durries ; a 
web of the requisite length and breadth is spread over a level 
space, fixed on long poles at cither end ; the wool is then in¬ 
terwoven in the usual way Gunny*bags are also m »de, .\ con¬ 
siderable quantity of rope is made from fttunj {saceharttm munja) 
and bagar {eHopharttm eomasum or eannahvintn ) and exported 
to Jullundur. Ropes are also made largely nf san, and flax (o/si) 
is also used, Munj matting is made and mats of date palm. Umj 
Mtivj mats are made by SAosars, a big colony of whom is 
found at Premgarh near HoshiSrpur nnd some hamlets scattered 
over other parts of the District. The S^nsars are Muhammadans, 

They purchase the wild Mtmj plant on the ^ound, have it cot on 
payment by Cham^rs, Gujars, etc. The thick reeds are sold for 
making ehhapari and the tnunj stored for iheir own manufacture. 

The finer fibre is used in making string for beds and ropes and 
the coarse plant utilized for mats. Munj mats are sold at 5 to 6 
annas a square yard. They are mostly exported to other Districts, 
but the total exports do not exceed Rs. a,000 to Rs. 3,000 a year 
in value. The method of w'eaving tdt and mats is that used in 
making hand-made cotton cloth. 

The male bamboo {hambfise stricta) is found in the District, 
especially in Una and Dasdya Tahsfls. The cane is cut into 
strips, cleaned, and plaited in the shape desired. The larger 
canes are used chiefly for roofing, flooring, posts and frames for 
huts, bridges, fences, boat^fitiings, shafts, ddlis, and large verandah 
chicks. There is also a trade in tent poles with the Commis¬ 
sariat Departments at Ferozepore, Jullundur and Multan; the 
soft thin slips are employed in making baskets of every description, 
stools, portmanteaus, bird cages, scales and ehhAbds ^baskets for 
bread). Baskets called paidr^ cAnuger, thhi&a and chhAba are 
made from it by a class known as nUmnds in the hills and 
Bhanjcrds in the plains. The men cut and prepare the bamboo 
leaves, while their women do the netting. Some fine sieves and 
chicks ars also made, (n the hills where wild bamboos are 
:-bundant a Ddmna mala and female earn about 6 to annas a 
4ay, but their profit in the plains is only about half this amount on 
account of the higher cost of < bamboos. The exports of bamboo 
baskets are roughly estimated at about 3,otx} rupees a year. 
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_ following list of products, with the castes engaged in the 

Arts and manufacture, is taken from the Monograph on Fibrous Products 

hy the late Mr, H. W. Gee, C.S. (1899-igtx)):^ 


FHiraiii prodEKti. 



Work. 

1 Caste. 

Centres, && 

of UM 

Hopes of 

Tit (2) 

Gimny>bag^ (3) 

I (MuhnmiriaiiaiiisJ 

Kifl (ditto) 

ShdkK (dEtto) 

Turk 

joldha 

Other castes 

Labdnia tHindij) 

Other castes 

1 Cdfar (MuKammadans) 

' Sheikh 

Kurohdr (Hmdu)> 

San 

(1) Sddo patti^ 

J (2) BahtSdarpur Bahian* 

h) Nam Nangal. 

14) Mochpur, 

1 (1) 

1 lOj Jahdn Khcbn. 

(7) Ba^tpnrinL 
\m Mnhtibpur. 

(9) HatTibnr£i. 

xw'V 

(j) R<»pes i (3} carpets of 

/or 1. 

Gfiinra (Muhammudans) 

Path^ (ditto) ^ '■ 

Jata Miitaj 

Kahdrs (ditto} 

^fns Jdiu,|. 

Fakfrss 

(Muhammadans). 
Other castes. ' 

Bfihti (Hindils), 

Other castes. 

Afunj manwfaciHm, 

Basi Pauch Qhiiyjn. 

Chak Hamauli* 

Premgarh. 

HoahiAfpurand Satheri. 


/w n/Vb. 2^ 


(■) String of ^gar j 

(A) String of iisi. 

(Muhammadans). 

^ipik fHtndti)* 

Looar (do,). 


W Fans* 1 

W (0 sims. (/) ' 

baskets, (g) 5cal» of 
bamboo* 

Ftfr (e), 

“isjr "*• 



A'(4. 


i 

i 

Bamboo diick* j | 

1 

G^ijAT (Muhammadans) 

Dlher castes 

W* (/) a»rf Cs). 

* 

(rt) Chak HamaulL 
(fl) Kane Mansar^ 

(e) and (lO Nangal Shahid in 
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The profits of the trade were said in the Monograph to be CHAP, n, E. 
ao to as per cent, for artldea of jan and flaK, 25 per cent. Arts and 
for articles of «««/and bagar, and 150 per cent, for articles made 
of date palm leaves and bamboo. nbtQHpndiiCtA 


Hoshiirpof is the great centre of inlaying work and the 

nianufuctuTe of decorative in the ProvincCj and n^s elsd ivoT^urinrb^ 

several people employed in bangle-turning The rule there 
holds good for everywhere where bangles are made, zna., that 
it is only the outer bark of the tusk which is used for the 
manufacture of bangles. The ivory bracelet is in ejtceptionally 
good demand in this part of the Province, and the majority of 
Hindu women hardly consider their trousseau complete without 
two or three sets. A set of these bangles compnsmg some¬ 
times as many as a hundred separate rings is termed collec¬ 
tively a tfAuVa, and frequently reaches from the elbow down to 
the wrist, and as the sloping of the arm corresponds roughly with 
the shape of the tusk the outer rim of a tusk frequenty finds its 
way in ^aduated bangles on to a woman's arm. The end of a 
tusk that is the portion which is too thin to permit of more 
bangles being made, is employed in the other ivory industry of 
Hoshiirpur, inlaying, with which the District is more generally 
associated. 


The workers are for the most part ordinary carpenters, 
mostly Hindus, without being confined to any particular caste. 
They number about 401 at Basi Ghul4m Hussain, 3^^! KhwAspur, 
20 at Hoshidrpur, and 10 at Pur Htrin, and in addition there are 
the children of various ages undergoing training, so that there 
are not many less than 200 actively engaged in this indusiiy. 
As is the case in most Indian arts, the industry is hereditary, with¬ 
out being as exclusive as is popularly supposed, the children of 
an artizan taking to the fathers trade without reference to his 
own capabilities. Inlaying does not require the same application 
and same insiinct as carving, and the reason of the industry 
being hereditary lies rather in the intense conservatism of the 
peome than in the necessity for special gifts. This conservative 
peculiarity is illustrated further in this particular trade; for 
though the iniayers of Basi GhulSm Hussain have been known 
throughout the Punjab for three or four generations, and though 
the demand for decorative furniture amongst Europeans has led 
carpenters to adapt themselves to new forms, yet the peculiar 
inlaid work with ivory remains practically local* 

The organization oi the workers^ b non-existent. Each 
worker works at his own home and for his own h^ndj surroonded 
by the members of hb family and making the table or boX| 
whatever he pleases, and completing it himself by ml ay mg it^ 
When it is finished he takes it to the M$dr and disposp of 
it to the best advantage be can to the dealefi who mamlams a 
shop in the town* or wanders over the length and breadth of India 
from Peshiwar to Calcutta, to Madras and Bombay, carrying 
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E* with him several hundred-weights of goods which he displays 
on the verandah - of the bungalows. There la hardly any one 
of the actual workers possessed of sufHcient capital to command 
eaterior service ; the mem appeatj as a rule, to be extremely 
poor, and, Hving as they do from hand to mouth, the main object 
of the artizan class is to dispose of the goods as soon as possible 
for what they will fetch. 

Of training a description is impossible, as it is without 
method. It appears to consist mainly of mere intelligent watch* 
fulness on the part of the boy looking on at his father working 
in the homestead, and picking up gradually the incidental 
points,-—not a difHcult task, seeing that from his cradle he is 
surrounded by those engaged in the work, and bit by bit imitating 
those whom he has been watching. The child is usually given 
a few hints at the age of 7 or 8, and with those he may be said 
to enter on his apprenticeship such as it is, and in the course 
of JO or I a years he becomes a capable workmin. The tools 
employed are those generally used by carpenters and ironsmiths 
for inlaying, engraving and setting. No progress has been 
made by the artizans in the improvement or invention of imple¬ 
ments, though some English-made machines are gradually coming 
into use ; but the better work is still done by hand. 

The profits of the trade appear to be extremely slight, the 
chief gainers being the middleman shopkeepers, who seem to have 
a kind of local understanding to keep down prices paid for the 
finished article, while charging the purchasers three and fcur 
limes the amount they themselves have invested. On the rare 
occasions on which the artizans work for wages they receive from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. i6amomh, and Ks. lo maybe taken as a fair 
average of the monthly income of the artizans when working for 
themselves, an amount which fades into insignificance by the 
side of the bannia's profits. The few artizans who them¬ 
selves employ others make, however, a fairly handsome profit, 
sometimes as much as 100 per cent, ' 

Hoshidrpur is supplied with ivory from Jullundur and 
Amritsar, as they are within easy and inexpensive reach, the 
individual workers being poor as a rule contenting them^lves 
with procuring material from the nearest market. A cheap 
quality of ivory is preferred, as it is used only for inlaying 
principally refuse after the turning of bracelets, and the inner 
brittle portion of the tusk. To some extent camel-bone is also 
used by the inlayers of Hoshiirpur, and except to the expert 
it is in inlaid work difficult to cetcct the difference ; it is how¬ 
ever, more perishable and liable to decay, and, quickly loses 
its gloss and brilliancy, though by polishing it can be temporarily 
restored. In addition, chikn^ a kind of white-wood, bearing a 
superficial resemblance to inferior ivory when new and polished 
and costing about a annas per ser, is used either as a ground¬ 
work or an alternauve to ivory, Hoshidrpur ivory costs from 8 
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annas tn Ra 5 per sir. The workers the^seWes are ignorant CHA^U. E. 
of distincllon bSween ihe Indian and African qualities The Arts and 
character of the work is well illustrated in the appendix to e tu f es* 
Monocraph. The decorations applied to furniture are extreme y 

simple in design, geometrical and floral figures being practically 
exhaustive. 

The HoshlArpur trade rose suddenly into great favour 
amongst Europeans, and the workmen 

ihem£:lves to decorating European furniture m addition to^ articles 
in native use. The first glamour of the noveliy has, however, 
woro off and, though the favour it has found amongst Europeans, 
both In India and at home, is not expressed as loudly as 
there is no reason to doubt k will, if only ' 

effective decorative qualities, find as ready a sale m 
as it has done in the past. One thing, 

and that is a departme in the invention of new designs. The 
workmen are capable of reproducing t^^ieui, as 
bv their readiness to inlay any design ihey may speci.illy be 
a^ed to do, and it would be well if they were encouraged 
more in this direction, so that they might the more 

[he demand for variety in the English market, which after all is 

the main-stay of the inlaying trade, as R is of the an o£ ivory 
carvlng- 

Kankar is burnt and converted into lime which is then 
The i>aiAm or kiln is a round mud-buiU structure with 
«nn.f tiik in?he centre which is filled with fuel, and above this 
?h; W«A, "uckri S. laye« with »«od and cow-dang bn.«nn 
phil leaves are u-.ed as fuel. A long narrow aperture is left 
da™ tl the cimoU tank, and dam this lighted fuel is Ihro™ 
a-hkh gnites the ithole mass. Little nr no wood ash mixes with 
the Urof, but that ol the dong does, and the lime has to be cleaned 
of thU or it realises a lower price. The homing takes 4 or 5 
d'ays A village with good ieoder qoarries makes a good income 

out of its Ume. 

Rr?rk« are mostly made by sweepers, in addition to their Bflek-niaiiig, 
ordinary calUog. and their earnings from it average Rs. So or 
Rs 100 a year. The women help by collecting sweepings, &c,. 

Coved kilns in which wood only is osed a, oel 
have been intfodoced here and there and a few Hmda contrselors 
make a considerable profit oot of them, hut the position of the 
Jieepers and Kumhdrs is not being bettered 10 spite of the increas- 

ing demand. 

In villages smiths and carpenters work as masons also but ■—■J. 
in towms s mcmifn or rd> (mason) is quite a distinct artisw 
SUaied masons have oot snliicient custom in the Distnet and 
so migrate in large numbers to Biluchistin, Simla and other places 
for w«k or to take contracts under the Public Works Depmt- 
~nl In ihe hilly portion of toe Oistnct stone-culling is also the 
“sw’s occupatibo. Their dally wages vary from 4 to 6 annas. 
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Extent to whigli 
vilUfo indostriH 
M holdip^ 

4>wn In coix]p«ti« 
tion ipitb txc- 
tofieO] etc* 


Extent to iHikh 
indo^miu ate 
bung centniliced. 


Pedtoriea 
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The mdustnal school started by Mr, Coldstream for the 
manufacture of carpetSj referred to In the first edition of the 
Gazetteerj has long ceased to exist. 


As an industry oil-pressing Is quite insignificant. Oil-seeds 
are pressed in an ordinary AoAlu by Telis in villages where oil* 
seeds are grown, and the oil extracted therefrom is usually consumed 
locally. A hit earns about 4 to 6 annas a day at this work, 
The proportion of oil to seeds is about 33 per cent. 

Saltpetre Is manufactured in a few villages in the plains by 
Jhiw^s. Kaihr, obtained from old ruins or other kainh (Aatardti) 
soil, Is put into earthen pots with water sufficient to make it like 
wet plastering mud. A small hole is made in the bottom of the pot 
which is then placed on another sunk in the ground Salt water from 
the upper pot filiCTs down into the lower one. The filtered fluid 
is then poured into an Iron kitrdki from which pure water ts 
drained and the portion containing the salt admixture Is placed 
on a fire. The whole is then condensed by heat^ the saltpetre, 
which is lighter, occupying the upper layer in the solid matter. 
After cooling it, the upper layer, which is pure saltpetre, is separated 
and the rest thrown away as useless. The produce is then sold to 
licensed dealers in explosives- The number of licenses issued for 
the manufacture of saltpetre last year in the whole District was 
11 only. 


ri, "’^Tiufacture has been described above in 

Chapter 11 A. Omng firstly to the competilion of foreign sugar 
and secondly to the fact that the cultivators themselves now 
manufacture coarse sugar more than they used to do the sucrai-. 
refining industry has greatly decreased m the towns. ’ ^ 

The chief village industries, beyond that of coarse countrv 
cloth which IS manufactured here as elsewhere in most villages are 
(fl) the woodwork in the villages near Hoshidipur and (i) the 
textile fabrics made m and around Khdnpur. The comceliuon of 
foreign imports has had a prejudicial effect on both the above 
as regards quality and quantity f and it cannot be said that 

^llage industnes are on the whole holding their own against 
foreign imports. s<«-*aL 

, There are no signs of any marked centralization of industrv 

12 ‘ r itnporunt ones il 

the District, There ts no application of steam or electric power in 
the District* ^ 


There are no factones In the District, but a good deal of 
skilled labour emigrates more or less temporarily from the Distrirt 
for employment in the large towns in different parts of the Province 
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both In factories and on large works. No doubt the field fof GHA^^, E, 
employment which is gradually becoming wider in the Province Arte and 
and in India generally tends to keep up the local standard of wages Manufac- 
for skilled labour. PtetoriH. 

The resources of the District are far from being fully deve- 
loped. The supply of sbisham and other good timber trees is 
very large, yet the wood industries only employ a ^ few hundred 
impoverished artizans. Tiie so>called caste prejudices com¬ 
bined with lack of enterprise militate against industrial develop¬ 
ment. Thus Jats will work as common labourers, but wilt not 
take to the profitable manufacture of embroidered shoes which Is 
thus confined to the Sirdj and RdmddsiAs. A potter will prefer 
to sit idle during the rains rather than learn the trade of a Sirdj 
who in his turn is content to make shoes and leave the wholesale 
trade to the Sheikh. A Saini woman will devote her leisure to 
spinning, whereby she earns a pice or so, while her Bhdbra 
neighbour makes a annas at embroidery. Hindu traders are excluded 
by social considerations from competing with Khojas or Sheikhs 
in the leather trade. The Khatrfs and Kalils of Hdjipur and 
Mukeridn allow rice to be purchased unhusked by the Amritsar 
traders direct from the cultivator, though it would be profitable 
to husk the rice at Bhangdla and thus reduce the cost of 
its carriage to Amritsar. The sugarcane of the District is 
famous, yet there is no factory worked on European methods 
and so foreign sugar is competing successfully with the local 
product. 

On the other hand agriculturists of alt classes have taken to 
moneydending and Rdjputs are by degrees taking to the plough. 

Pathdn weavers, at KhAnpur, and shoe-makers have not lost 
status by taking to these occupations. A few Muhammadan 
Jats and some Ardms and Muhammadan RAjputs at Bajwira 
and TAnda have taken to weaving. 

The principal trade centres areHoshidrpur, Khdnpur, 
Garhsbankar, Jaijon, Una, Anandpur, Dasuya and TAnda. Bhan- 
gdla is also important as the centre of the rice trade. The main 
trade route is the metalled road from Hoshiifpur to Jullundur, 

35 miles in length, and on this bullock-carts are chiefly used. 

The south of the District, comprising parts of Una and Garh- 
shankar Tahsfls, is connected with the PhagwAra Station on the 
North-Western Railway by the unmetalled road to Garhsbankar 
in which camels, ponies and donkeys are used. Some traffic 
also passes from the Una Tahsfl to PhagwAra vid Jaljon and 
Mahlpur. Dasuya Tahsfl sends its produce by the metalled 
road from TAnda to jullundur, but the MukeriAn and HAjipur 
circles connect with the Amritsar-PathAnkot Railway. A certain 
amount of the trade to NAlAgarh, BilAspur and other Hill 
States from DorAha and Rupar is carried on vid the 
Sutlej, and thence on mules and donkeys through Una 
Tahsfl. 
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Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 

estimate of the total pmduction, exports and imports 
of food-grams, was framed for the Famine Report of 1870* 
and^was stated (page 151) that there was an annual export 
of 7^,000 i^unds and import of 560,000 maunds. The imports 
are principally mi lets and coarser grains from the tracts south of 
the Sutiej. and they are imported to take the place of large 
supplies of grmn sent up into Kdngra and other hill Districts. About 
half the exports are wheat, nee, gram and barley exported eastwards. 

The principal Imports are:-dyes from Bombay, salt from 

y*ri, from Cawnpore, 

AhmaddMd and Karachi, foreign sugar from Kardchl, fcerosiiie oil 
from Karichi and Calcutta, tobacco and (assafffitjdal fmm 

PeshAxrar almonds from Kabul .nd China, gold and stLl from 

M Jagadhri, Delhi Amritsar and 

Moraddbdd, English cloth from Bombay and Delhi, spices and 
medicines from Calouti a, Bombay and Delhi, and oil-seeds from 
Ludhidna and Lyallpur. These articles are generally distributed all 
even iQ^^dS’they also find their way into Kdngra and 

U A '—sealing'wax to Delhi, c/iaros shoes 

hides and lacquer-work to all parts of India, country doth to Bom! 
bay and mangoes to Amniw All these are products of this 
District and from Ludhiina, Gurdispur and Amritsar and 

exerted in bulk. Harar^ and rasasf- are imported from » 
and «^«pmed to all paita o( India. Sugar dws not n„„ 
to be largely exported, owing to the CDmoetiiinn „f * I 

ISir""' declXcTn^ 

Most of the trade of ihe Disirirt \c m l* j r 
Brahmins and Pathdns ; the Suds, BhdbrAs. and Sheikhs of Ho^sh'?’ 
pur are also great traders. The profession of Ir^monl'* 

fender, is very common, **toney- 

The small village money-lenders trad*. ■ , 

on borrowed capitai, advanced by the larger ran f r * 
on which they 8 or 12 annas p^r cumber 
capital is called rds * Turnover safri-vafri or'’*n"’GarhT°T*^ 
marcher, at d with a good turnover a small trader 
per cent, i.e., 15 per cent, for himself pt»s ti per rt-nt f - " 

on the borrowed capital. Circulating canltr-rl/^v'^'r^?^ 

dilficult to estimate the ordinary profits of tradl aridlhl^' 
less vary considerably from year to year, but ‘ 

turnover IS probably the average. This gives 
than 12^ per ce^L per arnmm, but traders only aLk I 

of 15 or 20 per cent. ^ ‘*uiitu. a profit 


' r*t 

t 


ikfMa i Chc^tiU MjtfsbmUtiw , Pn ■ k -- 

^ pF BifrjItNefii Adjtfiit. Hid. qaa 7 Sjj, 

Thf wDfid k ^ f&r hjaJ g^p^Uy 
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Section G.— Communications, 

l^JsZ Dtoift. b« i., navigadan ia yandarad sto« a»d ud.o»a 


le winter monins. 

The following is a list of the ferries under the charge of ^e 
District Board, ^th the distances in m.les between each two. 
The collections of tolls are let out on lease ; - 


Oniit StaH 


KiratpuT 

AciAndpuT 

T^dbirt 
^ ^brimpni 
fl. N»nRiil 
6. DbiUeon! 


a. 

4- 


Milo. 

Q 

5l 

3k 

ll 


On ik* 

Kith^b \ iH Kiit^ 

Bliftpnr > District 
PlkhowAl 
Nnu^habra -« 

MaaH *- 

q. MulbitwiAU P1+ 

7 . 

0, Bhflt - p- 

^ Sr^Wndptff — ^ 


i 


MU«. 
(o 

3 

3 

k 

li 


Tha two lames on tha Baas at Kd‘l'g»:'’ “"<1 ta*"J"DTstr!rt 
tha Kingra District, but ate managed b» the Hosbldrpur Dist c 

Board, , , 

There is no Una of railway in the Dlstriel ; the nearest 

stations of the North-Western Railway ate ™.' 

hom Mablpnr , Jollendnr, 25 miles from Hoshiitpor •, and Karlir 

ftolllTartnd boildings are in the charge ‘^a 

Sr-’T STs m"an“g;d'hTrha ' 'nhr Wt™ C— SOT 

Ss ar?SS by tha District Board > those in 
Tchafl hv contract - the test by the estahUshment maintained 
^tha Bo»r Trcl.^p1ng-g«^^^ belong .0 the Military 

Xartmant and are managed by tha “"ahont 

^ The only metalled roads in the District besides those about 

the station of HoshUrpnr are- 

(i\ The TuUundur and DharmsSla road, metalled from 
' the^ borders of the Tulltindur District to the town of 

HoshiSrpur, 9 miles, -under the Provincial Public 
Works Departtnent, 

(at Parts of the Jallnndor and Naushahta ferry road, which 

' ^ goes «Jid TAnda, Dasdya and Mukenan. 

o ,* ihc metalling tm these roads, or at least on the b 

oatchwork, and they will be found below in the is 
ITnmetalled toads. The unmelalled roads are numerous and fairly 
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good, but much cutup by hill torrents and ekes, and from this cause 

?!!’ i" wT in the Una TahsH, impracticable 

for wheeled traffic. There are two mam arteries of communication 
running parallel m the ditection of the length of the District at an 
average distMce of 14 or 15 miles from each other,—one on the 
sjouth-west, the other on the north*east, of the outer Siwfilik Range. 
They both connect the Beas with the Sullen tbat on the south- 

Tnrth ‘ subjoined table and that on the 

north'east as No, 3, 
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{PiA£e» DaUidB tbi DLitdcttre ibown la 


t 

a 

3 

4 

s 

6 





i- 

If 







a 


NotN DO ebnditiQD 

No. 

HbJlio^ places^ 


d 

E 

Remailks. 

oC road md ac^ 



c 

d 

i i 


cooiniodAtioflr 




% 

Z'S 






a 

1 < 




Cmrii4tPbtr* 






' 

Nau^hflra Foryi* Bew 

1 10 

B.S. 


*A amill btm£i- 
low beloDgiQ^ 




a 

■life 


to Forest Dcp^. 







ment eiLstiy bat 


Mubeniiit 


3 

BpC s. 

Ceau^ imitefrcR Gur- 

the bonding 11 




d Ispnr erif DajidyAp 

10 A njinctu itite^ 


Du^jta »« 

■-H 

9H 

B, C S. 

Hnahiirpur Garb' 

shmbir to R4p^. 

tTbeie no two 


Cariiillivlla 

.1. 

7fi 

s,c s - 

There 4» mda to 

private it 



Jutjundur fromOAidya 

MtJceriiii. 


Pindan 

Hff< . 

3}i 


(see route Jo betoFh 
HaHIeli (i3l AEid 



HAriiiuL 

-FH- ’ 

sn 

B. C. S. 

Hfubiirpor (t4)h irid 
to PbagirifA trom 



Koabitipvtf 

"1 


B.C 5. 

Kq^hiir^ {aa}p Me- 
blpor {33) msd Gifh- 



Jlan «+ 

■W 

7li 

■#*1 

AbAolor (35]p 



Mihilpur ^ 

HHi 

ss( 

B.C. S. 




Qx^$hin)aT 


12 

B. C S. 




Moflii ^ 


S 

c. 




BifJchaur 


6J^ 

B. S. 




BbanilB .» 


6 

C 




Tanosa 


3H 

.*p 




Airea m 

-* 

4 

*« 




ktip&r Ferry 

14* 


— 



( 

Mokerilp^ 

j 

*11 

B.C S. 

GonyAtHir to UiUi~9ni 


n 

HAjfpbi 



B. C, S. 

Above. 
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There are combined Post and Teiegraph Offices at Garh- 
shankar, Tdnda and Hoshiirpur. 
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Hoshiarpur Dist. ] Famnes . [ Part H. 

Section H.—Famine, 

Oning lo ils good rainfattj famines do not visit this District, CHAPJi.H. 
The people say that the three great famines of former days, Famlnea. 
vis.f those of A D, 1783, the chd/isa i^Saaidat (840)^ of iSia 
(Samdat 1869), and of 1^(33 {Sowio/ 18^), the ttaSia, affected 
this part as well as the rest of the Punjab. Bui experience gained 
in times of scarcity since British rule leads one to accept this 
statement with some reservation. The five occasions since this 
tract was annexed on which there w'as a famine or scarcity in the 
Punjab were as follows 

(r) ]86o‘6t.—A famine in the country between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna. Apparently the crops were good 
in most of this District ; and the prices, which had 
been very low In the previous years, suddenly rose, 
so that this year is looked upon as the beginning of 
a new era in agricuttural histoiy. The saying is 
common that prices went up in Sambat 1917 and 
have never gone down since, Wheat this year sold 
at 10 sdrs for the rupee, 

(a) 1869-70.—The same tract was again affected, and 
the price of wheat rose to 11 sirs the rupee. 

Relief works were instituted ; but these were rather 
for immigrants from the south than for the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Oistrict. The crops did not totally 
fail. 

(3) 1877-78.—The autumn crops failed in the drier parts 

of the District, and there was some distress in 
the north in the police jurisdictions of Mukerian 
and HAjfpur. Relief works were carried on for a 
short time. 

(4) 1895-96,—Considerable scarcity, and wheat went to 

8 sirs per rupee. 

(5) iSgg-^i.—The spring crops failed in parts* No 

relief works were necessary. 

The fact is that although only five percent, of the whole 
cultivated area of the District is Irrigated, the rainfall is so generally 
plentiful, and the soil so naturally moist, that a great part of the 
District is practically secure from drought. The parts most likely 
to suffer are the villages in the middle and along the western 
face of the Siwdliks, and to a less extent the high and rather dry 
plain near Mukeriin. But, of course, when prices arc affected by 
scarcity in other parts of the Province there must be distrei* here 
also; for the large body of persons having no land and reMlvlng 
VOT small pay for menial work are unable to supply themselves 
with the amount of food necessary for the subsistence of themselves 
and their faimUes. 
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Section A.—General Administration and Adminis* 
trative Divisions. 

Tiie District is in the chatge of a Deputy Commissioner 
under the control o| the Comrnlssianet of the JuUundur Division, 
There are 4 Tahsils with head-quarters at HoshUrpur, Una, 
Dasilya and Garhshankar. 

fne village headmen succeed to their oBice according to 
the usual rules, that is. by hereditary right, subject to the 
approval of the Deputy Comrnissloner; they are responsible for 
the collection of revenue, and are bound to assist in the pre¬ 
vention and deiectioti of crime. Chief headmen have been 
abolished. 

ZuUdiin receive as remuneration life grants of one per cent, 
of the revenue o( their sail from the assessment of any one 
village they choose. The grants cease on the grantee’s relinquish¬ 
ing his office. When a new saiid&r is appointed he can. with the 
sanction of the Fineincial Commissioner, change the village from 
which the grant is drawn to any other in the sad. Jigirddrs being 
liable to the saildirs* cess, one per cent, is deducted from their 
assignments and paid into the treasury, 

A certain number of life grants called saminddri or sa/edposhi 
iMdsMS-have been allowed to deserving men who arc not sailddrs. 
In addition to these life indnis, there are some safedpaiki grants 
of a semi-hereditary nature enjoyed by some of the leading agri¬ 
cultural families. They are semi-hereditary, because one of the 
conditions of the grant is that on the death of an incumbent 
his successor shall, if possible, be a member of the same 
family. If, however, there is no fit member of the same family, 
the grant can be awarded to some deserving of the' 

same tribe, who is not already in the enjoyment of such a 
grant. 

The following statement show's the number and name of 
each sail and the number of villages, with their total reve¬ 
nue, and the dominant tribes as they now stand. The 
names ol the sails are not always fixed, being known 
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DStArpur. 
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CHAP. lU, A, 
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tion. 
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Hoshiarpur Dist. ] Coufi of Wards. i Part A. 

There are in^ all 459 licenses to carry arms now (1903) ex¬ 
tant in the District as against 473 in igoa and 479 in 1901. 
These cover 471 guns or riBes and t 6 S swords. In Una Tahsil 
19s licenses are In force, and in Garhshankar only 52, Hosbidrpur 
and Dasuya having rather more than roo each. 

Only two estates in this District are under the Court of 
Wards. That of Bhabaur was taken over on gth Decem¬ 
ber 1886 with liabilities amounting to Rs. 97,882 which had been 
reduced to Rs. 79,496 hy the end of 1902*03. That of Kdthgarh 
was taken over on 25th August 1S91, and Its surplus funds amount 
to Rs, 43,708. The three wards of Kdthgarh are at the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. 
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UOSHIARPUR Disr. ] >s/iVr. [ Part B. 

Section B,—^Justice. 

The Judicial work of the District is supervised by the Divi¬ 
sional and Sessions Judge of the Hoshi^rpur Civil Division< 

On the whole the District Is singularly free from serious and 
violent crime. Dasdya is the most criminal Tahsfl, especially 
thilniis Dasijya and Mukeriin. In ihdna Mihilpur the Jats and 
Mahlons are much given to fighting amongst themselves. The 
staple form of crime is burglary. Forgery and cheating are pro¬ 
bably very prevalent, but in the nature of things judicial convic¬ 
tions for these classes of offences are difficult and comparaiively 
rare. For offences of all classes the percentage of convictions to 
cases admitted is, as a rule, very low, but this is due to the very 
small percentage obtained in petty cases j Targe numbers of false 
and frivolous complainis being needlessly entertained by the lower 
classes of courts, and the percentage would be raised by fully 30 
per cent., if the figures relating to criminal force, assault and 
minor cases of criminal trespass and mischief (under which heads 
more false complaints are brought than under any other) were 
excluded from consideration. 


The character and disposition of the people were thus describ¬ 
ed by Colonel Montgomery 

"The people of thie District are tjuTci and lav^abidlnr Theerinmnl 
^ not shw any Urg^c amcnint of bcintms crime ; petty thefts 
.n the plams but in thr hills. Bui the DistrL L the uaeovSE.lf Zri«y 
th-E intwit libgTous in iht Provnsjc* so munh so thjii ji m -l 

AwJstant CammiEisiDner. and other manage whh difliailtv 

a I the cEvi suits Under ihe« cErcumi-Lincrs it h noilTbe « Li 

also flourish, .-ind at the prKCnt thmn theio arc ttumcroiei 
agen^ pracusmg ui the Dbtrkt. Women are .1 fniUlul of AsduIc W 
areanwertheworid. Truthfulmsa unfortimatcly ij net one of the 

R^i B^ddur D4s, M.A,. Dislrict Judge, Hoshidrpur, 

writes as follows on Civil Justice:—• ‘ 

“ Utigatkm is very heavy in this District and small cau<c <inii« ..r* »i..__ 

I should say that it is abonrinally high .is rompared irith "lost common. 

tiken ^vairtiig|E uf the injrkacbes of law and know tniw nf ^ 

pe.ice of mind. The Dlarici is bnowti as Hoshiiipm* meaning a ckv of *'’'a 

credit to the mime hy being very litigious and de4 in|"J 


* There are the folloiring Civil Courts in the Disuict 

* .h*® "o other work hut civiJ »nrt in A. ■ 

1 Suhi7iidiu.itc Judge with ist class powers to Mfei- „„ < - . 

of value abw i^ocpoh 


•Not the accepted derivation. 
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HoSHtAftPUR Disr. ] Customary Laiv. [ Part B. 

are somettmes % of 3 Asslsurt ConiTniPSionflTs nr A4!diLiom.1 Extra Assifitartt CHAP HI r 
C dinmtssioiwr With simiW pqwti^* t MunsiK with SmaU Ciuse Court up to - 

Ri, roo and w/ith poii^ cf a i$t Ck^, for irther su^aiid 2 more at Justtna 

hend^iiartws with powers 10 hear stoII cau^e euIh up to Rs. 500 and unda^^cd 
stills up to Rs, i[>o^ 2nd dass powers of a Munadf. CWiI 


** There ^ 3 hTuu&Ells with similar powers at the head^iuafters of TahsOs Garh* *"* 

shank afj, pasuya ^ Una, and a founii was permiuiendy pnslrd at TAnda—a place of 
3?reat busincss--with similar powers tHlJiufc 1903* nod i is expocud to be sent thsie ai^m 
by ihe end of Aprji 1901. , 

“ The four TahsHdirs have civil powers of 3rd class Munsi% wlthm their respective 
TaJuIls* ajid are supposed to hear land suits up to Rs, (oo in value, 

"Thei^ is one Honorary Civil Judge at Anandptir^ Si>dhi Rim Nardyan Singh, 
with 3rd Class powers, who decides on an a^'Cragc about coses in the year ami haa 
lurisdiction in the Anandpur ni>d N^ur thands of the Una Tahjil'^ 

The Deputy Commisiioncr^is not OEstrkt Judge here. 

District IIh in the Ho^hiirpur Chtii Division. There Sa ordinarily no Additional CLutomary Law, 
Divisional JudgOj but the Divisional Jud^of this Csvil Dlvkbn is now and then . given 
the powers of an Adddkmal Divisional Judge of the Jullundur Division to relieve the 
officer there of excessive work. 


а. 
3 ^ 
4 - 

б. 

7 * 

8L 


kls. 

Eahtfs. 

ArAluii, 

Fathins- 

AwAe?- 

Mfihioiis 

ShBilchs. 

Sayiids. 


% SaInfL 
zU. Khitif^ 
ti. Boihizilias. 


vernacular Code of Custom in the way of answiM^ to a set of. 103 quesiiam ^imiln^ 

to those given In Mr^ Tuppet^s 
Volume of Cufiomary Law !waa 
drawn up for of thetHbe noted 
li margin in 1884. h is in MS. 

14, Rsiputa. 

15. Kalli]i. 
id. CkAhngj, 


and was not published. A copy is 
kept in the RdniSngo's office with the 
S^tfement reoUFcls and aiiother copy 
wasn^^ b ZS93 and b kept in 
the Divisional J udge"^ blhoc. 


u Rijpnls, 

Sm Hcahinias- 
^ Khairts- 

4. Jats. 

5. Saints^ 
d. B^htCs. 

7. Chifaagl. 

B. Chhimbis. 

9. LoMr Tarkhin 
idl Cdjar Hindu. 

E [, G 4 j^ Musolfflio. 
% 2 * LohianSf. 


13, Kalils. 

14, kaiadijia julahls. 

15, UdJjl ^dha, 

10. Sdds, 

17. Kaiwts, 

1 H. Chuhrltv 
19. Chamirs, 

Tfilis- 

01. Bb^rafk 
$ 3 . Jbfnwars^ 

33. begai$Lp 


Another vemaciilar manuscflpt 
was written In 1870 for the tribes of 
the Una TahsH noted in the margini, 
and it refers to sa principal questions 
on customs as to— 


(i) Succession of widows. 

(3) Power of widows la transfer^ 

(3) Shares of semsv 

(4) ChdndAwand Of Pagwand. 

(3) Rights oipichtagt. 

(6) Rights of sonSi of vndows married 
by ckAdaranJafi or otherwise. 

{7) Rights of Sons by lower caste 

womei, 

(5) Rights of sons by slave girls. 

(9) Rights of daughters^ 

(lo) Gifts to sons of daughters. 

(ft) Rights of spmlmlaw {ddmdif^ 


1 12} Rights of khdnadimdd- 

(jj) 5 ucce$sk>n after death ol daugb 
ter, 

(14) Cancclfation of gi fts. 

C^S) Right of unmarried daughters, 

(16) Adoption by widows. 

(17) Who can be adpptocL 

(tS) Rights of adopted ^ns. 

{19J H ights of som bom after adoptaon, 

(lo) Rights of adopted son to ^uceeed 
hb real father. 

(31) Tranifer of acquired or Inherited 

property. 

(23} 5 lrfdhan. 


:ca 
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CHAP,m,B. The following table shows the names and powers of the 
Justin Honorary Magistrates (April 1904) in the District 


HoDOnrj ~ 

TaSSt 33 if Fari 

KaTUU or CtmtHJLL 

JirRTSDl^Qy 

EXIRCESED. 



Nritvq pnt.leinBA CEer- 
cltiof po^OT. 

Pwm, 

Foif«rvcx^ 

crcised u 
m Beadt, 
5«Ei[>q 15^ 
Crimiiu.! 
Pfoccdure 
Code. 

Aim of jorisdic- 
ttna. 

Reharki. 

Sujln SltLgh 

Miln Mtahummid Wals 
Kkfin^ d( Miini- 

3nd Cl*H, 
s-^-rs 

{•1 

■wn 

TiV 

“^tdCUia 

l□-lO-S7 

Tovn and tkdma 
of Umu 

•Town and Mnn 
of Tinda, 

Spoclal Ma^Utriite 
S-«-73* 

Sher Kbin m 


3id CU», 

Ktto 

Also With powofi 

under the GambUnf 
Att, 24-13-86. 

NuisdiJ Sodbi »• [ 

Kisheii Sirgh, Sodht 

R^hc Nith $iiigb, Sodbt 

" I 

1 - f 

- j 

3rd CLASS* 
9-7^ 

Town of Anand^ 
puf. 


Himlra Sin^hf 


3fd ClaJ3* ; 
s8-3-<>3 

Miakcriin Iowa 

Rod lid AO. 

* 

RillaEi Chind, LIU 

Untu*T7d-dfn, 

:] 

3rd CUSa, 

Dilio. 


Rfm Narim Smeh, Tikka 
Sodbi. 

liVii Cl^ 

■M 

LocaI llniUsof Uie 
Ntfp^ and All' 
andpur 

Hoafiilipof 

tiicL 1 



{a) WliEppfng pQwcn. 


The Bench at Mukeriin must consist of one Hindu and 
one Muhammadan Magistrate. 

UeaiBw. There are practising in the District two Barristers 9 rst 

Grade (one at Garhshankar) and 13 and Grade Pleaders 
(of whom two practise at outlying Tahsfls), 17 and Grade 
MukhtArs (of whom only three practise in the Sadr), and 5 
Revenue Agents (three at TahsHs), There are lo 1st Gfad^ 
and 91 and Grade petition-writers. ^ ^ ^ 

ftwutrttiM. The Registration work of the District is heavy. As usual the 

If* Deputy Commissioner is tx^pj^ch Registrar, and each Tahsfldir 

is Joint Sub-Registrar in his Tahsil. There is also a Sub-Reeis- 
trar at Hoshiirpur with a Joint Suh-Registrar at Haridna ■ a 
Sub-Registrar at Dasuya with a Joint Sub-Registrar at Mukeriin 
and another at Tdndai a Sub-Registrar at Garhshankar, and one 
at Una with a Joint Sub-Registrar at Atiandpur. All these 
eight in all, are non^mciais. * 
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Tenures, 


[ Part C* 


Section C.—Land Revenue, 

Regarding the lenures in this Oistrict Mr. P. |. Fagan 
contributes the following interesting note:— 

*'Any IfiLflJS^lblc -of bnd ttniires must, I Liclicw, pnocwd by the genetic 

meihodp i.c., it must deal pHfnnrrly with ofigms and development thecefcnm- t'fom thb 
point of view villages may be divi^ intp those— 

(0 In which ancestral shares were rec^ignized and ntiliied from their foynda^ 
tion; 

(i%i in which this was not the case, but the user and occupation of land wai disttr 
buted and determined from Lhe first in other w'ays. 

** 2 - To clear the ground it may be premised th^iii m ewriy times (which may roughly 
be Ulcen to mean those prior to our rule) ideas of propTietary right as an C3cc:lud\'e and 
general right of dealing with material objects attached ihernsel^’Gs not x} much to the 
hind or soil as socht but rather to the products of land^ including In that term not merely 
agr^UuraJ produce, but dues^ services and such like exacted from oc rendered by actual 
cultivators. 

The two classes of villages deLailed abmo respectively point back directly te the 
aourcH of the two main streams of ideas^ the genual fusion, of n hkh result^ in the 
modern conceptions of property in land torrent in this and in other countries. They are 
f(j) politico! authority or social domination in grades and shapes ; [ft) the actual 

occupation of land by the sdf^cuJilvaLiug clansman. 

*‘4. As regards (u)* polit outhoriiy has teiidcd to become proprietary connection 
with land by a process of attrition or degtadatiori through the slages of feudal supcrbr. 
seignor or_ mwiord {JiVdar)^ Mlgnee of bnd revenue Hiigirddr), farmer of the State 
revenue (ijariddr} and such like* In each sucecssiv'e stage ihe actual pcrsdrial cormectlon 
of the above ckvsei of persons with the managemenc of l.ind nnrl the control of its 
cultivation became cioser and more intimate than could be that of the political 

rulcr^ or tribal chief of a rnore or less wide tract of country, although as a rule they would 
not themselvies actualty dnv't the plough. As the politinial power of such a chief or of hta 
descend-mU became mesre and more curtailed by conquest or by a process ol fission set up 
by necessity of providing appanages for the younger scions of the familyi in 

so far_ did pol itical comiBction wnth land give pLice to a closer and nearer personal and 
proprietary connection coupled of course with a concomiLint restriction of the area 
concerned- 

" 5. It seems to be_a reasonahle conclusion that in the case of villages tn which pro¬ 
prietary status resulted} in the maimer sketched above^ from the gradual degradation and 
curtailment of political authorityi or in the cr^ of those whose founders bclottged to clans 
imbued with oxi^ocralic ttaditions of political ^tatui and funcliom, ancestral shares 
would be recognized and fglWcd in tlic original; di$tnbutton of land among the original 
founders* In such cases the mchoate ownetthip of land would imply the enjoymerkC of 
dues, scrvicts and fcudii! privileges; perliaps awa of some vestiges oi political power over 
and above the mere r^^ht to appoprbtc a certain share of agneultur^ produce. On the 
Dlhcr cultivaUcm was pcrha|H more of a burden and;a responsibility than a privilege j 
while failure to develop the area of the village and la hdng it under cultivation would 
involve expulsion by the ruler or his local t^uty or else the forcible introduction ol out¬ 
siders who w Me capable and indjiHtnoa^. t^tributlon of the area in charts w^ould cliearly 
enable a fattiily of noiKuldvating Lmdlords of this class to meet such rcsponslbilhy more 
easily* and w ould also lend lo p revent friction and trouble in the collection of produce^ anti 
in the enjoyment of duesj services^ Bcc. 

** 6. On the other hand„ whero ihe foundres or original settlers w'cre a group of more 
or less closely related kinsmen of a comparative low' social status who actually tilled the 
sod th^selvcs each family appre^Hating the produce of its owti fab^r, the 

necessity for a d^lributicin of area on a dcliniie system of would not arise^ at lestst 

m the carlltT stages of the life of the vlll.ngev (.and would be plenttful in muai coses^ 
and the main object would be for each famny to break up and cultivate as much of the 
area round the youn§ settlement as its resources would allow. As development proceeded 
and the group grew in size, ihe need for a more regubr and definite method of oisigtiii^ 
land for the use of the varkms households might aris^ 

Enquirite made into the history of n considerable numbM of villages In this 
Pisttict m the majn lend to confirm the theorj.’ sketched above as to its chief features. 
Up to a comparativiely recent period the Rijpul d.ins with their aristocratic arid political 
trwittoro regards the work of tJlUgo as one entirely beneath their sodal status, to be 
^t to Jata, Satnfs* Arams and otht^ of lower rank. The idea k of enuroo now rapidly 
dmppearmgt but is by no means evi&i yet oitlncu U is among iUjpubthat those 


charut.c. 

Land Re^ 
venu@* 

Vllhgv 
ultin aod 
teeufis. 
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TeHttres, 


L t'ARTC. 


Land Re 
venue. 

cdnuDD* 

huiBs 

tfnisrea. 


C.SAftHI,a 

vtlLng^ am priiwipaHy/o^nd whkh uw ■ a 

~ h ^ sjp^^em of imctst^al shares 

foiindcd by an indlvidyal. After hk rlp'-it^ i,- were jfi th® yreat irmtoritv 

SO niucH of the iuint wcrie jit Zjbcrtv h^- 

the appEif^ howtiw frt i-. L ^ Ics3 definsLe noDlir^ppAn ^ 

«rS5iS&rs— 

appropriating Ijind "^ ilhout dcQtc tiaHi‘i™n*'“^ If 

«MH5e of liife firtt W^iSf Satie™ 71?*^ *'‘"‘1 'TbjtitS^it^.'«/^^ family 

havc«^lJS“i,g 1,, «Wa*^„S5SJ",^-^'y «"*« m 

of ten“*‘e (dcal/4Jf bda^“'® 

ment of iuch a itatu/fi-am*ri.^r’'^-'^*’^'7^ slalus ty Hiijnut ii)t«loDi!r^*nIf^K'” «ons^uciKe 

be ftdiv aSSf 

the sdf-cultJvaU^J^‘^*^“''*£^,^^ i) is the tcnuiv /<»*• r 

ei«« «''«sSit.s^f rs.'?, ?>■ “r" wiirtabir^ "* 

household appears to l^ve «Hier st^cs of uJc' 

*®^cy in common siih itf*’'*''^'^^^'*’ ^ 'be Ioto oi t^Uiltivatiun. 

exister^ as ™?ardv^^ ff- ever the i eopari;eiiary or 
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definibCFfi of ngJibs at Regular Settlement that the prinrip!* of a Joint or eoparrenaij iDr C* 

tenure of the waste on sturcs priop(»rtlwtate to revenue rcsponithllity (hast rasad ttimat in — 
scufement Jargon, or ififMd nft tn local parlanceJ was nttW Rotitioual/ introduced and Land Re¬ 
accepted in the osc of these pure bhataehdm vtllages. The above may be compared vsnUG« 

whh what hM been written b paragraph 7 about xArfwiMf tenure in paHiddri villages. _ _ , 

Even now it is ffB^ally admitted that individual ownefscati occuny shdmildt according to XJ™*®"* 

thetr mcatw and ability to Cultivate k {iainiijtb ^adr apnf). Tliis is of course very indefi- 

nite, but it shows that, at the time of appropriaiiooj attention s not paid to the precise "'*"***' 

recardccl ^arc of tho oiXupicTj ihofugb Jw daubt if ho occupied an ^InrtrMffy in 

oF such share, thm li-ould be whkh probably lead to partition- It is a 

reoogni/ed prcnciple that^ propmotor thus occupying' for cultivation cannot be 

ejected until panittm. The pure lemirca which have been dealt with in thb 

paragraph are found amon^ Mlf-coltivatinj? pea^vant tribes such m Gujars, Sainfs, Ar^yns, 

as weU as amcmE UtS- They occur bat rarely amonjy Elr^jpulj, It will be seen that the 

earnest st^e viHa^es did not exhibit tand ten are xti ,nny joint* couuntirtaj ar 

collective Eortti bey and the limits of the Family or hoiischold^ Paroity severalty was the 

form in which land and its produce was aciuaUy used and enjoyed. It wag poUttcal, 

agncultural, and eo^r^mk conditiofis which neccssitil^ personal imion in villages,and ndc 

a mere tnstjjiciivc i&idtnicy to hold and cultivate large areas on a coticetiv'e tenure. 


** 9* Reverting to the remarks made -it the end of paragrapls 7, It is high ly probable- 
ij not certain* that in where a fmUiddri has dEsplaood a ihsidchdra tdaiiire, the 

descen^nlsof the original mtlcr^aretnamly the present occupancy tenants- It washy 
according them this status that their initi-il position in the vilLigc was recognized at the 
Regular SctlJcment. 


« An mtcresting variety onenttro Murs in those cas» In which the Rljput fulcr* or 
mlertoper, or thc/c^Fr^fdr* white makinfr hia control felt and cnfoying due^ service &rc.- 
was not able to compkley oust the orij^inal seitl^ or their descendants from their seml- 
independent pt^ition anti to ahjlternte the original tenure* !n such cases the settler^s 
kin were treated os propritaors at the RegiJar S^tlcment, while the of the overlord 
was limited to a right to tube as a JUirvival of his superior status certain fdfwgddrt duos 
which w’h^ not ooUccted in kind '^’crc fixed xil a certain proportion of the land revenuei 
K n ihe^ vil^ges the descendariU of the settleni had giencrally mAnoged to continue to 
. r Fhcrnsdv'es dues m kmd at ono t£r per maund f rrff vmRf) from nther cidtlvators 
tn addition to th™ rendered to the RSjpat superior or to the jdgirddr t and this fact 
appears to havT been treated at the Regukir Settlement as a diigtiiKt wxwfc of ptoprietary 
Tight- A similar c^ang^ent appears to have existed In the case of some vlllagK farmed 
N the Sikhs to tjdw^dn. One other das of villigc occurs In which at Regular 
fetJemfml resident cufttvntof^ of all dafises* whether settlcr^s km or not, were record aa 
OToprictor^. and talujidn rights were granted to some Rdiput seignor. In these cases 
lauw had Ewd^tly not suca^ed in securing complete domination and control over 
thi?^IUv^tionof thevillago^whjle on the other Hand the deiccndanti of the ortginal 
founaers had rot succeeded in maintain ing themselves in a position separate from and 
superior to the other rcsidmt cultjvatmu* 


10- The tonuTi^ m the hllb about Bharw^m arcj generally speaking, 0! types mter- 
mediate thepUii„ sketched In pnmgraph fund the 

hLlI vitL^ as described in pages 57-59 Baden Poieirs Indian 
Viliage Community, in the lower and more level portions npproxiniate to the 
Fornieri ^oept lh:n the proprietors are in mnriy caie$ Brahmins, whose ajicestocs received 
pant$or more or less extensive areas from the hill In the higho- and more 

broken country the exisitrng mauzas cot^bt of coElectiotis, nrtaficinny made for administm- 
live purpo&eSs w scalletm hamlets cr ^fhrdx), e'iGh surmundod by a few cultivated 
ficT^ m the adjacmt v^lejp5 and ravines* The she of each hamlci with the compara^ 
tivdy Icth and culti\^ble land armind it appears to have b«n ariginnlly granted by the 
bcaf lUi 4 to a small Fam^dy household of settlers. Plots 40 granted w ere caEed 
Over the had a fairly pcrmantrit tenure subject to piiymcnl nf the R 4 jiV 

revenue dimaiiid, otiej they a to enjoyed a customary common of pasture and of necessary 
cwjf the adjoining bPy wTiste* which was otherwise sirktly regarded os the 
property of the Raja or overlord.. FImj holders of one ft#fi r itood iti no communal or col-- 
tatrye rmtioM with thote of the RKrt ow Fpr fidministrritjvic purposes ae^'eral neigh* 
bcmring undia^ the RdjJs eonstituted n FiTm Under our rule tw o or more mdt 
were Eormod in^ a mauza or estate, and the interjrwent w^aste was included within the 
thcmauea.th^ tenure of which was vc^ artifidally dtecribed os 


I I- In the dyCT^n idllagp of the Rea? and SolleL w hich arc mainly held by self’ 
cultivatmg dans of Jats and Gujurs, tr.niccs survive of n form of tenure which seems at 
first sight h.ive been communal or collective. The area within or imruediately adjoining 
the twer-tM dufya] was frequently not definiEdy partitioned and held in pcrma^ 

ireffl se^alfyji but the land oeeupied and cultivated by -'i Limlly 5hift#d at intervals* This 
^te of things h™ever+ due not to any prefprcncc for joint lemurea, but rather to ih« 
frequent changes ui the quality and situation of land en^aing in the caprki€u;| action of a 


e 
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[ Par t C 

i««™ ^ri 5 ihtis»|«-n. possjbnne^J^Jw^^ albw^L The 

ofwbut for recurring dilmion and alliivicin ^ou\d havr bccotne a permafioit 

su b^flci to river action. TT,c JofnT^I^. 

praJ^b^ the origin t)f the custom still pmaleni In ^r ‘^'"P ^^^ibed above was 
^rfmavTrar,j,bHt..^hed 7 fbesitoofbc^ 

c^it^ however, pcrm,inent tenure in Under modern 

^ion hto become the rule in rivemin vH)^^ Yn *!! '** **'® ®f riw 

Si^o] where pnw to the advent of British fSb the Am’are some i-ilWes on the 

«iirf^wS“""by ri-.» S" sJ* ” STmJS,"' 

/Mrnim Aa/m rT^tsT/w^pfoprjMry hoPdini; (Mhipr thju, the 
or t*™. Such aiJotment iWrfo iJiht'i is rplml!!^ l ’^^“P "* wibod talii. iftkri 

ccntnidistinrtionlo^ob’esadwpSL^ or oo/Kd in 

^ iM“Shar«t^. The^licnee™u3^t^[r^ ^ commorr, ami 15 nm ^ernily 

loss of ciillurable area i" iidtvidlmUill'S!''''* “’"'"''b 

the Village sMmilii. inga 13 made good from 

ofn^a. ro^> s T T-al^d'ot 

In tbo early som2?e WeSs h“e .fe lha? 

cultivators occasionally became proorietort villages with few 
where tinder Native rule they S cases 

ternary right to collect and mL J ® ^^aintain a cits- 

on ancestral shares. In vilJape*: divided 

Ofcolliyators ofreoreo kssILrstH,'™'’?™;’''')' btroog body 
became/a«Wd, or headmeo ““ '" '“’“SW ihe? 

in the fr3r#»«!i^ 1 


Bnik^gp of tht 

CDdunnqAl 

Sjatfim. 


tmiesused toget/fll per S'^rthe'^pred' 
and, It IS said, they also used to Ptt Miyi (^ cultivation 

^ produce, 

-ked.“ f ™- 

and as a consequence in the highly cultiVa^jconditions, 
many of the viHagfis have ahsolufelv n„ ^ ^ the plains 

what is required for the village site and ro^^T^^’L^ '^^cept 
c^mon income to account for. But 1 the t'll 

social Items of miscellaneous receipts su/h^' ^re 

of the fmit, grass preserves etc 'thpe^ sale^proceeds 

divided rateably among the proprietary generally 

- —— —-^ '’^dy according to the 

“ b*bb»..d.„r ,e - 

wwa^t ^ KJlj*-« 
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proportions in which the Government revenue is paid, except where, 
as is not infrequently the case, the hill waste has been partitioned* 
Colonel Montgomery wrote in his Settlement Report:— 

It isn ftfr livit ih& tjo of the viira^e comniunity Appear t<i be getting 

tooscr year by y^*ar, md ibe village proprietors often th Ink more of tfidr Itidlvidual in* 
iwta ttiaji of the good oi the community. There is a great want nowof corptuTite aetbn. 
I have often advised the peiolc to undertahe protective works, such ^ the plxntkig out of 
nara{arunJoJotttti)Aharb^Ki 7 {saccharttm clc-t to prevent the mcTOachmaits of 
on thrif vilfjiges npd land'i, but In almost ei^iy case the greiiie^t apathy is evinced t 
those whpse bods ore Iromediately thrcLatened are ready enough to do sofnethingk but the 
re^t say it b no concern of theirs and so nothing Is done.** 

The two most important ullage servants are the 

blacksmith {lohdr) and carpenter (ferk/idn). Some industrious 
castes, such as Saints, have scarcely any iami*ts, but even they 
are dependent on these two artisans, whose business It is to make 
and repair all ordinary agricultural implements, the materials being 
supplied to them. Each takes dues at harvest averaging about 
one sir ^Qt maund of produce, and they are also entitled to one 
day’s picking in their employer's cotton fields. The blacksmith 
gets a handful of corn in the ear (called phera) every time he goes 
out to the fields at harvest lime to sharpen the sickles ; and the 
carpenter gets special dues while sugar*pressvng is going on. 

Next in importance ts the chamdr^ who assists in a good deal 
of field work, such as hoeing and winnowing, and has to do all 
leather work. Besides the work connected with ordinary agricul¬ 
tural implements, he supplies a pair of shoes for his employer every 
six months. For these duties he gets dues equivalent to the car¬ 
penter and blacksmith, n/s., about one sir per maund. Bodies 
of dead animals are considered his perquisite, but a custom sprung 
up about the time of last Settlement for the owner of a dead 
beast to require two or three extra pairs of shoes in return for the 
skin. Chamdrs are required to do all kinds of hegdr work: they 
collect the people at marriages; and on these occasions and at 
deaths they get small fees. 

Chiihrds also help in the field operations, clean the houses and 
cattlesheds, prepare the dung-cakes in houses where the women are 
of too high caste to do so, and carry manure to the dung heap. 
In the houses of non-agricukurists the sweepings and manure are 
the perquisite of the chtthra. His dues amount to about half a sir 
per maund. Chiihrds often stll and mortgage to each other the 
right to perform the services in, and take the perquisites from 
certain houses. The masters of those houses must, perforce, 
accept the changes thus made, for no one else will do the work if 
the right has been mortgaged to a particular ehiikra. 

The water-carrier (fhiwar or kahdr) is employed in high 
caste families to supply water to the household and carry food to 
the men working in the fields. If the welt is close at hand the 
usual charge for supplying water is ito sirs {khdm) every harvest, 
equal to eight sirs imperial weight, for every large vessel (gharra) 
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■CHAP.ltitC. filled morning and e^ing. If the well is at a distance the charge 
Land R&- higher. The jhi^ar also carries the dootjr in the marriage 
venue, procession, and supplies water at marriages and funerals. He does 

v«ia£r*enint,. not usually get a fixed share of the produce, but Is paid according 
to the work dorte. ^ 

The washerman {dkabt) is another servant only employed bv 
the higher castes, H is dues are equivalent to about half a jtV nit 
maund. ^ 


The potter {kumhdr'\ supplies the necessary household vessels 
and gets from a quarter to half a ^ per maund. In the Monograph 
on Pottery and Glass industries it is stated that the potter ge^ 
one bhari and one per plough (the bhari being as large a sheaf 
as a mao can carry on his head and containing about la or ij. sirs 
of gram, and a being a sheaf about half as large as the bhari) 
-^ash or grain for the pots for a Persian wheel 

The barber W, I shaves his masters, serves the women of the 
taseho d, and takes messages on births, marriages, and deaths 
The nils are always entertained by each otheTwhenon theLe 
messages, and never require to take cash for journey exuenses wlfh 
them. Their moat profitable lime is at a marriaee ■ tLC .1 *i'^ 

dues aie not more than those of a potter, but musf of tLr 
ts from extra fees. income 


The above are the regular village servani-Q. iui,a i , 
remarked, they are not all employed in every household ^Th” 
higher castes require all those of lower social stwrnrw *5 
e^nter, blacksmith, and generally, the r^amde, 
difficult to lay down a hard-and-fast rule regardincr Ar L ' ? 
village servants, and the share of the Imdtf aoornn^^'a k"' 
them, it may be said, however, that about One-S 
produMisused in paying these men. Mfrdsfs Brlwm ‘ ^ 

mullahs, and beggars also come in for somethine from tkl 
ing floor. The total kamin kharcL or Sv Sf m 
varies wth the prosperity of a village and Lurious hXitsT'Jhe 

harvest for all work done may vary from five m gii^en at 

jdrs per maund in some RAjput villaffes Thp <s,^ 

not found in all villages Ckftkrds are a m-ear 1 ™* are 

are required in Rdjput, PathAn and Mughal 

coming common m any well-to-do village ^If it 

a goat skin (mashai), or metal pot. IsTled to cart 

Tells and fuldids are never considered hamitis 

in cash. The number of katnifts found in a villa af- f 

porunce, as being a fair index of thV stlndaJf 

general prosperity of the proprietors. “ comfort and 


Collection of Revenue under Native Rule. 

The Akbari ” mentions 6e> mahdh in theja^'^4#' of " Bist Jullundur.” Of these the following 36 appear to 
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Of the 56 vmhdh mentioned above the area of 34 is given, CHAPjn, C. 
and amounts to 1,853,447 bighis or 738,405 acres (assuming Land Ro- 
that a bigha is |ths of an acre), less than half the acreage of venue, 
Hoshiirpur District including Native States, While the land Aa^fstrit^ 
revenue on these 34 tnahMs is, at the rale of 40 ddms to the 
rupee, about Rs. 16,97,500, some Rs. 2,25,000 more than the 
present demand. 

But not only rs it impossible to tell the boundaries of 
these mahdh or ivbat others may or may not have been included 
in the District (2 of the 36 have not been included, as their area 
is unknown), but what area is given excludes the hilts which were 
not measured. 

A good account of the land revenue system under native 
rulers is given in Mr. Melvlit's report :— ravniM iyiim, 

" A regular asAfe^Tflcnt was ba-^d €fi the parg^fn^ or ffwMl euWhftstons under 
the Muhammadan Empurmrs. Qnrortun.ituly incHit uftbe rtctirds oonnected _with this 
pffrkfd, which wfre prnsffr\^ by the kinungst and fither pcmoiw cf toCsU Influeiice, 
hive beiim destroyed during the Sikh anarchy. But a few tiaw escaped. Of the 653 pliin 
vlitagcs in the Ho^hiArpur and Hnri^Lna fiirganAit detailed !L^ Hi ih^ rcvctiuis and 
assessable Lands have been procured for 300 estates. Thus^ aithnugb the actuzJ revenues 
af any partkular village arc valueless^ the boundaries liaving changed^ cic^^ yet the 
rate al which the revenue fell on cidtivatloni Is deducible, and thus a ready meaoa of 
comparison a aflordccL" 

The popular sub'division in Muhammadan times was into 
taidkds or iappds. The arrangement was probably first constituted *" 
chiefly for revenue purposes, but was frequently modified with 
regard to local considerations which in the hills, indeed, were 
paramount, arid we find that, whilst in the plains these sub¬ 
divisions have disappeared, the hill talfikis have, as a rule, 
remained. The so of these iaidkds are thus desaibed 

*^Thc IfTwInnds tc ihf^ncrth of Dangch con,^itute the Tli^ fnfirjta ; the 
high lands on the SIwdlik ^Idc^ the oH.liatbiAl* Dadidlj and Knndi; nnd the 

ridge fTosalngtbe valley, wit hi the bnds ott the Sola Singhl ^dOi the of Darcre 

ard KanuthL Thwse s\x tMkd* arc in the Dna^yaparg^na. Comings into the Una 
liave the Sda Singhi ronj^c dcwti te a litt^ past Amb, auti-divtded intci 
Paejitlj LobAra* and [)hanih At the end oi the valley stands the Oangob j the 

fipritb^east balf of It is in the hlTISi ami the rctnainmi; half ctmdsts of the first stnp of the 
linn lands. The next strip of the Dun lands, with the addition of one or two hill 
villages by Atrtb, forms the Amb fafurAn, of which the Pamra was only a Liter sub^ivbion. 

To the MMth of Ambt the block ol land to the eajft of the Sohanr which is nrithcr hill 
ftcrr plain, but hifh and dw uneven reunify^ forms the Talhattl jitlifid# The remainder 
of the vaJl^ of the Dunt down to where the Sohnn How's Into the Sutlejt i# divided, into 
the iatiikit of Ura^ Babhaur^ and Jaijon, but iheso iub-divisiona were based on poltlical 
nithcr than on gcof^ra|^hiral reasons. This is also the rase as regards tlw subnlivisian 
of the retr^nd^ of the valley to the west of the ScidcL eomprising the lands kept moist 
by lh,at river, into the roU'ifaj of Ndrpur and Takhtgnrh^ On the other handj on the 
cast bank of the Sutlej, though the formation of the country is of two distinct hinds. 
thCf« b otily the single taliika of jandbArl** 

The iahUa of ManaswAl (in Garshshankar) consists solely 
of the tableland in the Si wall ka opposite Garhshankar. The only 
other taldkds which retain their old boundaries and are commonly 
spoken of, are Bachwahi, Bhada, and Bara, in the northern plain 
of Dasuya, Mr. Melvill goes on to show how Mahirdjd Ranjft 
Singh established his authority over the plains In A.D. t8o6, and 
over the hilU nine years later 

From A+D. 1S06 to iS|o, DEw'An Mobkam Ch-uwlt And bis son. Moti BJnii 
wttc the iMi or Govctitotb of the Dodb; they wfte cntrustiSd with tho revenue and 
criminal jurisdiction by RanJIt Str^h. The Upstd pigir villiiscs demanded tb^ir 
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espcda] flUecvUcn. Thf coltedwhs wirt aJiriMt tinlvsraally inadi! m kiml It vns 
attempMd (o B* a iHfiney assessment in a few instances, but it ^as foutui that the people 
could fiflt be induced ta oontifiue it for (tio« than one or ^ ha^ts 1 the then genwatioti 
tiRvlnr fievfr hiid cs^pcrrcnce of any ottict ihan the in/si' {divisbrt ni pfoduen) or 
(appraisetoem oF ernps] sywros. The ordinary system wai to farm ihe 

from war to to bankerst who took in kind from the culfivatoi^ sjkI paid com mto 
the Cjovernmm Treasury. A lew collection papm of this fmodt well some con* 
nectedwlth the j^rddr^ outca prior to ilio6b arc sikH pmtutaUcj bui they are 
almost asdesA, having been prepared irn^gubrly and with hut tiUle carts 

" A.Ds iSlip Diffin hfoil R^m was recailed^ ^ind Shekh Muhiudln 

deputed in his stead. The Shekh^s rule was so oppressive that nest year he wa-t called 
on to resign. He hai left i» rcTOrd ot this perit^d. In A.D* 183?. the l^ahorc Govern¬ 
ment appomted JfiiJae Rup Li| to the administrahon of th-. Do^b. The prciience 
of an able and honest mao wo* urgenlly required; for the number of ihoha or 
dovernmem villages had been recently augmenieds a regular assess mem of these wa* 
desirable I and the agricuhur.d prospects of the l>oAh were by no means enmuragiitg. 
The amount of land whkb had iailen out of cuHivaijcm after the decadence of the empire^ 
and vrhicb had been subscnuently reclaimed was ^^rt'at, and fears were entertained lest 
the attempt to establish a nxed money icventte might prove unsuccessfuL A better man 
than the j/isfar could twl have been chosen. He was very wealthy j afwl hmee a 
powerful mducement to dis^regard the itnerci^ts of the people did fmt exist. It is said of 
him that he refusfed the smallest uifering whieh popular custom prescribed as due to a 
Kuperkir. He was mnnccied in the |>3db by a malrimonLal alliance ; and his midenou 
therein was cxiotitiual. He each year made a tour aivd kept a dmc hand on hts kdrdArs 
or agents. 

** His firM act was lci assess all the Jt^dfrx villages, then exceeding in number 
the idWr estates, 'lliisasjjessmimt was based on such and k^ttkdi papers of the 
jd^rd^rj and farmers u! the Dfwln^s tinie as were pmurable- and he wa* guided 
In a great measure by the infurmattun elicHed from the old idk'duri and other ititelligeut 
residents. The periods of his leases varied v they were generally for one year, nominally t 
but if the assessments worked well, they were allowed to run oti. In the event of ihelt 
bei^ pmvtd too high or too fow* th^- were occasktnally revised \ aivtl alsoi tm the 
intervention of cafamltous seoAOn^p his kdrdi^t were atkiwed tn aJlord a temporary 
remission, or 10 throw part of the burden of one estate on another better able to bear it^ 
provided always that the full amount of collcttlons entrusted to the kdrdirt were made 
good within the yw. The heudmen of each village wm furnished with a patent 
on the back of which the in&t^mcnts paJd wm punctually noled^ The Hrddrs kept 
regular ac^unts of the colleclkms from each A large number of the accounts 

been procured ; and th^’ afford oxc«:ilent testtmony a£ to the severity or otherwise 
of the asmsmenb,, by showing the nduciiens or enhancements which actual 

experience proved to be advisable. 

"The chaffer of the Minar Rup Lirs ftsscssments may be premoyrurtd 
raier^ly lighb Fftitti what has been said above the prubabllity is that it wuyJd 

belu^L Kxperience has proved hb demand to ha« been an eoultable one; fur the 
rcgulariity wltti which it was c^dlec^cd. the comparatively small ruimljer of instances in 
which it was varieeb the fact that in the famine year A.t>. iS33» oc only one yraj after 
the firft ijtstTtut^n of a regular asscssmentk there is no halaoce worthy of notice^ lead 
irresmibly to the conduikm that it was so- But* perlmps^ the best proof of the falmns 
of an aasesstnent is thegcneral opiiuQn of those, wfwm it aflectiu The MiiSAr'$ name 
k almost wntvnsally revered in this district. He is spoken uf with gr.ititude^ and the 
aimculti^sts have not the least hcsit-itron in prcducia>g the Small red leather coverings in 
which hb patents are encaaed, a siirc sign that they would not object to pay his jamir. 

" tn A-D. 10^9* a few months after the demise of Mah&r^ja RanjEi Singh* Shekh 
Ghulim hfuhiudfn again received charge of the Dolb. His Rm stop was to rake the 
ifkrar^f assessment 35 per cent.; and having dune this, ht: left his son ImAmudJii to 
carry on the affairs of the province. Imdmudin did not lung remain personally, but 
deputed^ as his heutenant, his cousin* Shekh Sand! KhAn^ who transacted ah the aOiairs 
of thk dktricl till the aeccsskm of ottr rule iii 1846. 


" The Shfkhs did iK>t prtifess 10 adhere to even the enhanced revenue dempiiided 

by them tn the firet initance. If the treps located fine. ^ arbitrary amount was assessed 
tn them ; ajid no limit sr.TS placed as to the aum ItviaWe from any vill-ice. Theje were 
many needy relalions who wilhnf^y undertook the office of kiriar. Viliam ivere 
stantly farmed to the highest bidders, In short, ib* Shelths* object appears (o have 
been h) enrich ih^ yes a^ their departs without regard to the in^s of the 
p«pto, whom they liternlly plnndered, or of the Cmemment revenue, which they 
^siderablyreduted before fishing acMonts to the authwhies at Lahore The 
Shelths are apoken of mth no fn^i^ feelings bj- the people. Liats of the revenue paid 
in by the Shehhs were furnished from the Lahore 0 BS« at the comiuenr^fn^ni ..rutile 
Beitisb rule to the late Commissioner, The*, howtret, ^e W tSJ 
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Sit not exhibit clthw lehxt was eollecied by the Mrdiri or the nmoaot received frotn theriJ CHAP, iRt G. 

by the Shchhs. The former fm? been awemined far a ccmniderahfe number of TLlIjigea ; —^ 

but Snft^rmal'ion re^ardhiiff the biter it not pi^umbie- Howevett I tob fortumie in 1.4illl<i Rfr 

obCaining' ati acfroiinl of iJit rcvenjirs of the Hoshtirpur aiKl. Part jot the tlaridrm 

f argil Ha for three yea.T¥i which oont+iiTis not ynly the /dpiiaj of hot NttiR ii ad 

fumi5hc9 niso an wtimate of the valiic of each estate. This account was drawn up ee wjm lystein* 

by the Shekhs under order? fimm Mahiriji Sher Singh s and a copy of it kapt ^ 

the of Hari^bta. It was fn^m this Individual that 1 procured it- The detads 

of the actual collectiuna af the Shekh? are val^blep as showinjj the I imit m whicri pay* 

iTtmt couM be mforced withoiit actualJy crashEng the people. The wiJ effects ofjinetr 

ssyitem are ubHerrable to this day in the nofi-feco^'cry of several villages which sufferep 

most severely^ and in the claims of creditors who have not yet been repaid for loans 

cnntracled during thEJir mhrule.” 

The following quotations are from Mr. Teniple^s report of 
the Settlement of the. northern part of the District, or fiargarta 
Mukeriin 

Previouily to Ranjft Singh’s m the pargana was chiefly held by two S’llth 
Sarddrs* one belonging to the RAmgarhfa Mhlr the other named Jai Smgh of the 
Kaiihya After Ranjit Singh's actjuiskion of the pitiviuci^ the of Hfijfpur 

Was nude owr to D«ta Smgh and his son Lchna Singh i ruEcd ihw drtiwn well^ 
taied it mnderatelyp and held it liU the cRskmi, when Lehna Sinjah gaw tn thejd^ia and 
areas ns they were recorded in hb office. . ■ + The of Mukeriin wass for 

nuuiy year? ibe appanage; of Shahslda Sher Singh- Ife held it till he irame to the 
throne^ Kis tuxatSem was not immodetiueT but he nevtt fixed irumry payment? ; he 
always collected in kind i ami hi? tToops and his retainers were fed ftoni the store houses 
aiul graniirisb of the Mukeridn fort. Hi? accounts were badly kept# aM tbn 

papers whkh been giveci in by the affi so Lmpetfecl as to m of licile 

Value . , , . The il/iRdp l-dJ nei-er held thne iaJmka.* Sher Singh held U 
untd he made over charge to tlic Shekh?, “ - - * * They continued the AnifleJ 
syiiein . . , ^ Kijp LdJ held village in ih^ pargnmi. . ' “ 

Miiw ha? Je« behind him here bifl usual character for mifd taxMion. St was in 
fact# who laid the fpimdatkn of prt^perity sn this pafgarta. It is admitted oji all 
hands that cultivation has greatly inettased since then. Large wast» have be«i 
reclaimed iii the ihddar ikhamb^ and even in the Tnu?t populous neighbourhood 
agriculture ha? vastly improved* .\lthat time it did rmt extend much beyoM the mmn 
hne? of iraOic and cnmmunbcatkm* In thc?e quarters the J/ixtars jswdr are full* 

I might almost say high. In facl# Lf 1 understona hia p^lcy aright, h^^ rndravnured to 
encourage the spread of cultlviit^n in untillcd tretets by light tasaff r, whik in bcaJilie? 
whero the agric^tlire atid pupubitiuu wtre of old 5t.*inding^ He raised the taxatkin up to a 
high standard The Shekhs* nJe w.as here* a? el-iewherc, unppulir. They departed 
fmm their systeiri of fixed jarndt \n the MukcrlAn taidka and in the rice where they 

took their share oi the produce. The fertile Uiikii of Da^dya was held in le for st^c 
years by Tiii^ Singh. Ho h reported U* have been a hard master, and the high 
rale at which his jamdi fell aflord a presumpdon that the records we have obtairied are 
correct.'’ 

The above extracts will have made it apparent lhatj 
wherever Afissar Rup Lil ruled^ bis assessments were moderate 
and readily acquiesced in by the people ; but that the Shekhs who 
succeeded him raised the revenue all round, and ground down the 
people to the utmost extent. The smaller tracts held by assignees 
of the Government revenue were treated according to the 
idiosyncrades of the jdgtrddrs, the majority, it is to be feared, 
with harshness. 

To continue the Quotations from Mr. Melvtll's report ■« Siimtaxry .euta- 

T * - nicCLl on i4Ul£X* 

" Almost the firFt act o\ our Gfwmmcut was ta make a SuTUmary Mtlment of 
the Dodbu Rrliuh rule may b* satd tu have conirnenccd in Aprif i8^ f before the 
l«rve?t wujs ripex luearly the whole of theire States had been ass&red by ihc Commis- 
iionen The docuraciits alluded to l^fore were the baisis of ihc Selilemctit, and whftc 
details of the were avaiUbIr they were aJltiwcd to exereiw ihnr due 

wrighL The recorded ShekhsV/effiif were lower than his actual cDliedicms, and were 
further reduced aa appeared necessary, cither froni the repracnlal^o™ of the people 
or fpoTn inforraation otherwire verbally obtained ■ viHsiges whkh were subM- 

* ThuRfctstofafiit* Muburifa only, not the l*rp!r solmiiiTimoa of tt» conntiy 
called/urju HU MdJccxtIp- 
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auendy r^umcd in thU Dbtrkt^ ond a fav patches nf countty bet* and iheti^wlakH 
frfviii One ciHse or anotb^r couid nrut be assessed in the first Instance^ wm akmrar-ds 
settled by the dUtrkl tjfficer, subject to the approval of the Commi^^knier. 

"Thb Summary Sdiltmiuii haSp for tfiost part* wtirked very wdL h has 
done so m the fiart^i and HOHhLdrpur purg^nat. In the Garhshankiir f argattA h h^s 
not bwn suKCssful j and in p^rg^ina L’na there huit been one failurtp the jandbdri 
itakA. But the latter U a strip q! coumry only reccnUy annftced lo thk DUtrict* and was 
both assessed and administered lo wUhm the last year and a half* from ihc Crs-Sulici 
Department I’herestof the Una pargana has exhibited no slgm of distils - on 
the ojotrary, general prospcdly mity be said Ifl esUt. . * , , , * The state of Vhe 
Digtrict imiy bethassttmifiedtip: The J/i«nr Mp Lil treated it with mat lenrenev 
and rendered tt pnaptrout; the Shekht^ sueccedhig to Ihk happy state of tntftcfs enricfied 
themselves without compunetJonp and llte Summajy Settlement being nearly equal W a 
fortunate coineidence, with the MfUar^g demandp has restored the prosprnty^ that 
existed. ITit cxccplkmal cases above given* In which the Sutnmaiy SetUem^t has 
been successful* can hardly be said lo U 3 te away the fair chaiacter of that Settlcmeni ' 
for there is no ^uestbn that, gencr^y speakingp the people have prosper^ under ft 
wclh 

Regarding the Mukeridn pargana^ Mr. Temple wrote 

.. “Atl^Swmrtry SctUcmfUlgTOTt difcuUy wm citprrHmtcd b, 

data. ThcShckhs (<>>*>«* ^ iu3>ic«ti|«ry light It was dnind lltrt the ^bS 
tasfltioiT should be less ihiui that ef the native Cuvtmment. In other pans of the nlSh 
the Slwlfhs' accounls were so far accurately mideted that it was considWed a safe ihV^ 
W filr the sumiuaiT jama lo m 15 per cent bcliiw them, and the results of the HrS hTr 
Settlement have shown that this wlcublion vras correct, (lut here It was evJdtr^hti 
this cakidatk^n Wd prvre Jallncioiis. It was acoardingly resolved to hr®.!, tKrfl.mi, 
the iTileand ga beyond the Shebh*' jama. This was the only in the Dodb 

an increase ww denmnded On the nominal Shekhsf jaaii But In the 
pthenhc .fault was wcet^ to perforin this cipcration cauthmsty, and 
i««aM slight, bccaus^nltWh It was Hmiwn that the ShekhV /awn's were kw 

the realrty, yet it was difRcidl la say Isow much !««they might bt Now t 
that sut^uent inquiry fctf shown that this Stttlctnciil was Rght Still I eon tod th,rir 
fised as high as it welt wuU be under the eitcnmbt'mccs existing at llmt^i flu! 
if tt has been subsequently shown that the Shchhs* areas, as well as their i'a^,hr 
egregioutly w^istat^ s if the real amount of their taxation should have been m rfTJii! 
asemnined; if the eulttvation should be proved to have increased i if mh^P ^..1 
assi^snt^ known la be light and made «i a period when the ^Brjeawn 
cultivated than at present, should be found much ui excess of the Sumraarv 
if the taxatJon of other parts of the Dodb be shown to be much h^hw^tkjTl^^l: 
fargATta, ^though they nre not » fertile (and all these things have beln shownl Thinl 
preaumethnl there are grounds (or raising the fama without Impugning the DronVlMtVf 
the «imi^l^tJcnienn]^u]d add that in the Kijlpur f>flrgu«^J|fcre U^^S^h’i 

had bwn truly erttmd, the sumnury .i^fe^TnC^nt was noi too hleh - and 
Tdnda villages where the Shekhs' Jamia lire more trustworthy}' ^ ^ in the 

The assessment of the Summary Settlement, according to 
the present sub-divisions of the District, tvas as follows i— ^ 


TahsO Hodiidrpur 
.f Vtin 
t, Gar^hank^ 
^ Dasiiya 


II |i 

IIP 

III 

•i + i* 


Total 


Rs, 

■ • 3,38,387 
— 5,57,978 
3,59,569 

..w 1344044 


Immediately after ihe Summary Settlement, arrangements 
were made for a Regular Settlement, b December 1846 Ut 
Christian was nominated Settlement Officer of the Jullutidur and 
Hoshiirpur Districts. In the early part of iSao. Mr 
succeeded him, followed by Mr. H. Scott in the first quarter of 
(850.^ Up to this time no great process had apparently been 
made in the Settlement opetaijons, and m 1850 the hil] Dortion nf 
the District was made over to Mr. Barnes, the Deputy Commis- 
Stoner of Kdngra, then engaged m settling the Kdngra hills b 


*Tfuali>,io 1830, 
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January 185the Settlemenl of the HoshiSrptir District was CHAP, ttli C. 
separated from that of Jullundur, and Mr. P. S. Melvill placed in ^an^j 
charge of the former. Afterwards, in jnly of the same year, Revenue, 
the pargana of Mukeridn nras handed over to Mr. Temple, Fim RepiIu 
who was then concluding the Jullundur Settlement. Thus It 
may be said that the first Regular Settlement of the Una 
pargana (with the exception of tal^ka Jandbdri), of the hills 
of pargana Mukeriin, and of taltika Manaswil In Garhshankar, 
was effected by Mr. Barnes; that of pargands Hariina, Hoshidr- 
pur and Garhshankar by Mr. MetviU;and of Mukeridn fay Mr. 

Temple. The Jandbdri was separately assessed by Mr. 

Melvill. Mr. Barnes left notes of his operations, but no separate 
report on this District. Mr. Melvill wrote a report (dated 30th 
June 185a) on the Settlement of the whole District, except pat’ 
gana Mukeridn, and embodied Mr. Barnes' notes so far as they 
related to the four sub^dirisions of which he treated. Mr. Temple 
likewise wrote a report (not primed) on the Settlement of the 
Mukeridn pargana, and utilised Mr. Barnes’ notes regarding the 
hills of that portion of ihe District. The following statement gives 
in a brief form the results of the Regular Settlement:— 



AMA XH AClUfS. 

msnt. 

IqcmM or 
dcCraua dq 
assessment 
^ Sum- 
max^ Srf- 
ihmcnt. 

Cdltivilcd. 

Culturahk. 

1 

UtLCul- 

TotaiL 







Rs. 

lU. 

Hoahiirptar 

HI 

171,141' 

13476 

99y559 

1 384,876 1 

3 , 63,137 

4sia4(» 

Una* 

1^ 

170,764 

06,346 

3SS 

19740 s 

9fij,O0Z 

- 3 &,i 7 i 

OjirTiibiuitux 

m- 

* 71.335 

16.105 

67iS94 

354.634 

, 343.916 

-13,643 


- 

197,866 

ao, 40 i 


35^198 

a8a,»i4 

+ 33.134 

ToU^ 

«Nh 

j 711 . 73)5 

1 

76.338 

306,159 

996.1 [3 


+ 9,356 


The figures for the cultivated area only are fairly reliable. 
The large uncultivated wastes in the hills were not surveyed at the 
first Regular Settlement, and all the areas in Una and the hills of 
Dasuya are untrustworthy, for here no field maps were made ; the 
cultivated lands only were roughly measured and entered in the 
records. A proper comparison also is dilficuit between the assess¬ 
ments of the Summary and first Regular Settlements; for in the 
interval a good many plots of land, and in some cases whole villages, 
the revenue of which had been assigned, were resumed and brought 
on the rent roll. The new assessment was In reality less than that 
of the Summary Settlement. Mr. Melvill and Mr. Temple mention 


* iDclnduiS 22 hill villifetof C^ihihafilEftr. 
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CHA^l,C. that their new assessments contained Rs. 33,800 and Rs. I3,qa6 
Land Re- ^ 3 S> 73 S tor resumed assignments. 

1 1 • ^ describes his system of assessment in paragraphs 74.— 
79 of his report. After forming assessment circles, he divided the 
villages of each circle into classes. Aftssar Rilp Ul’s assessment 
was taken as the basis of the new one. No rent rates are said to 
ave existed at that time, and no prodnee estimates were made. 

App^ VI o( Mr M„ „U"s „p„„. Mr. Tempte*. method 
moch the ^ as lh« of Mr. MelviU. b« he prepaid an elaborate 

produce, and appears to have based 

his assessment to a ^eat extent on this estimate. As his produce 

^ many villages 

was excessive ajid had eventually to be reduced. Mr. Bariws’ 

system in the hdls was simplest of all, see Mr. Melviirs report, 
paragraphs 80 to 85. He took the taMia divisions as they were 
for his assessment circles. No produce estimates were made nor 

t?d!eal ^ and trmhful people 

eachafter ^neral inquiry fixed the assessment of 

mpnV^n^ Summary Settfe- 

the lum?distribute 
th^ r^.ft several villages. It must be said that 

the result was vegr good, and there were few cases of inequality 

sepaST^e was assessed by Mr.^elvifl 

!mE!I 1 'S. ^ distressed condition, and gave a 

m"^‘h reduction. The general character of both Mr. ^felvia’a 
assessments is that they were regarded as fair by 
ment^ T^h Tt^ worked well throughout the term of settle^ 
mi ®®®*ssments were not so successful: and 

between 1855 and 18& reductions to the extent of Rs. 1 1,356 had 

the^Wlk'^" villages. The term fixed for the setlJement In 
he hills was 30 years, hut it was afterwards extended to 30 he 
term ruling m the remainder of the District. ^ ' 

it being found difficult to carry on work in the hills without 
field maps, me^urements were commenced in 1855 and continued 
for three years ,n those villages which were subject to river aetbn 
or were Reacted by the hill torreins. In this mannis^r tHS * 

iwe mapped and praclicallp new aclttemeiit records prepared ■ but 

«nclion^.‘Ta«lk fhe 
status of settlement records, and could only be looked nn inti, 
light of very accurate annual papers The 
earned out by the District authorities Owin? to f ^ 
difficulty, however, in identifying fields in cases of ^disouti. T^’'’^ 
determined to undertake in the whole of the tract settW' K ^ if?^ 

ou“Ti^;^ra."s;:t 

and was succeeded in 1870 by Mr^c'^X'^^R ^ 
op^ations to a conclusion early in Vsi. 7 ^ 

had been extended to 30 years no reJ?slnn ^ settlement 

be made, and the records^only' were revkeA^ 

revised. An account of the 


Sli1»eqq«nt 

SetUem^fiC 

«p«rEtiDi3S. 
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work performed will he 
4th April 1S74. 


R<3QI|| 

PAtwif] 

Lifflbkjdir 




Tota 


found in Mr Roe's printed report, dated CHAP, iJi,c. 


T?#* Ail 
Par cent* 
t « 

3 a 
* 5 * 

« S o 


^ 14 9 


Land 

_L . ^ Revenue, 

The cesses at the first ^ 

Regular Settlement were 
calculated at Rs. 14*2-0 
per cent, as shown in the 
margin. 


The malha or sum for village expenses is not properly a cess, 
but was entered as such in the records of this District. Allusion 
to the fixing of the rate is made in Mr. Melvill's report, 

paragraphs 94 and 95, The uniform rate was afterwards changed 
by order of the Commissioner (Major Lake), and the followng 
maximum rates were substituted 


Where the assessment of a village does 

not exceed Rs. 400 5 per cent. 

Assessment exceeding Rs, 400, and not 

exceeding Rs. 700 A lump sum of Rs. 20. 

Exceeding Rs. 700, and not more than 

Rs. a,000 ... ... 3 per cent. 

Over Rs. 2,000 ... ... a „ 

The Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 8, dated r6tTi 
January i860, laid down rates slightly differing f^rom the above 
but it was held that the rates already fixed by Major Lake need 
not be interfered with, and they have been continued to the pre* 
sent day. In 1856 i per cent, was added for the school cess 
and in 1872 and 1&7S the local rate was fixed at Rs. 6-4-0 

and Rs. 8-5'4 per cent, 
respectively. Thus the 
cesses {excluding the vary¬ 
ing rates of moMa) at the 
end of the term of the 
first Regular Settlement 
were as shown in the 
margin. 


Ro&d 
Scbool 
Pitwirt 
L4Kbifdir 
Locil nit« 


T^I 


Rm. At. Pi. 

Pcf CEtliu 

E o D 
I 0 if 

3^0 

500 

4 

T» 7 * 


The Revised Settlement of the 


Hoshidrpur District was Revtitce of 
begun in 1879 by Captain (now Lieutenant*ColoneI) J. A. L. Mont- s.u!*n,ri{. 
gomery, the orders being for a revision of both records and assess¬ 
ment in the plains portion of the District, and for a revision of 
assessment only in the hll! portion of the District, where the re¬ 
cords had been already revised lo years previously ; this latter 
portion comprised the whole of the Una Tahsfl, ico villages in 
Tahsfl Dasfiya, and 22 villages in Tahsil Garhsbankar. A brief 
description of the circles of each lahsj] is given below:— 

There are seven circles in Una 


Pah&r Circle —115 villaj 
tract on the north-east include*; 


;es. Comprises the mountainous Asi&nm«it 
I in the lalukds of Dharui, Lohdra 



Land Ra 
venue, 

ApssmcEit 
Circles is Uaiu 
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C _|***C. anj There is scarcely any level 

Land Re- n ^ inaccessible!^ The 

i*ild anim crops are liable to depredations from 

ynia animab. The soil is dry and stony in parts * but there are 

some good streams useful for irrigation. * u mere are 

j CiVr/e—6fl villages. Consists of the biffhw nart of 

Ir " nan^SUTyl '* "" 

Z?rfnCiVr/e-,63 villages. This is the largest drcle and 
contains all the level land in the Una Valley stretching ?om “e 
Sutlej nver northward to the border of the TahsH t£ ■ 1 
parts of the Babhaur. Una, Talhatti, Cb p|L and 
talMSs are included in it. The soil is gTn^rallv ^oisfand 
and practically secure from drought. The lower oart of fl/*^*** r 

fn It? ^^ere are a number of fine villages 

in the north irrigated by good streams of water. ^ 

5 ^/ This was divided into two j5-j j 

right bank of the Sutlej, containing 6a villages is the mnitT 
tract in the TahsU. The river does little . 

deal of the land is benefited by fertile deposits brougb^'^dow 
t^he drainage from the hills, kt //, ivith'^^r 
bank of the nver, is not so eood The cnSl i ^ ^ 

the other side and there is^not’ the same heneLianiW^d de" 
posiL Blit there are some fine bits of land here a f^fi 

Kakdr Ctreie—^BS villages. Contains the villages hmi, 
the eastern slopes of the SiwAlik Range from the sLfef to 
opposite to Una, and also those on the western slonel 
Singhi R>„g«. The to^or lends oi IheTXi’’'^;”'S"le 

liable to desiruclion (com hill toiteots j the uplinde are®^nv^« 

sandy, and require much rain. ^ stony, or 

Bit CiVc/e.—This circle, so far as k lies in tbj* fin, t' l ^ 

t'hf of a tableland in the SiwSUks’ 

the soiJ of which is very fertile, but requires rain 

of th^ Bit Circle, comprising a similar tract lies in the 

kar Tahsll, but was assessed with Una ^ t^^^’lishap- 

«W^-The‘'’;i^t;rof •? e«h 

o( the tract in that (ertilit, Fncreaaea at 

contained between the road paSbg tb?oiS^ ffosh^’T^ 

and GarhaiwAla on the north-east, and Mariana 

District on the south-west. This Tract 

tracts in Gathshankar and DSilva ’isT 

District ; one might almost say the' most 

The soil is a sanlly loam, and I consS 1 

deposits brought down from the hills - 

the crops practically never fail, and the' hiTwr 
such as sugarcane, m^ze. etc./can 
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Raiiir Circle —152 yillsges. This circle Jies between the CH AP. iP j C. 
SirwAl and Kandi Circtes, and contains all the villages to the Land Ro* 
north-east of the Sirwdl not having any actual hill area. The venue, 
soil is productive, but not so good as in the Sirwril, though here also Aas<MiMiii ar- 
sugarcane can be growTi without irrigation on moist plots. The 
chos do roost harm here ; for it is here that the waters of the hills 
escape from their high banks and spread out into broad channels. 

Kandi Circie .—Contains those villages, 42 in number, which 
lie on the south*vvestern slopes of the Siwiliks. The soil is gener* 
ally dry and thirsty, and requires good rairv to bring the crops to 
maturity. Some of the villages in the north have good springs of 
water useful for irrigation. 

The Garhshankar Tahsil contains five circles, three of which AMa^mt Or* 
are formed as in Hoshidrpur, the other two are exceptional tracts 
not found in Hoshiirpur, vis.y the Bet on the Sutlej, and the 
tableland, or Bit, in the SiwAUk Range. 

Sir’svdl Circle —igo villages. This Tahsfl is narrower than 
that ol Hoshi^rpur, and so the width of the three parallel circles 
is much less. The main features of the Sirwil here are much the 
same as in Hoshldrpur. The soil is perhaps rather stiffer, and 
requires more irrigation; and there is more wellimgation than in 
any other part of the Distriet: The circle contains a group of 
villages on the border of the Jullundur District near the Bern, 
where the surface soil is composed of very stiff clay. 

Rakar Circle —The main features of this circle, containing 
140 villages, are the same as in the Hoshiirpur Rakar. 

Kandi Circle —85 villages. The same as the Hoshiirpur 
Kandi, except that there are no streams available for irrigation. 

Bet Circle —59 villages. Comprises all the lowland near 
the Sutlej. A good many of the villages, however, are not affected 
by the river, but receive moisture from the bills. 

Bit Circle —az villages. This is an unique bit of tableland 
in the middle of the Siwilik Range opposite to the town of 
Gaihshankar, and was assessed with Una, The sail is extremely 
fertile, and although water is very scarce (there are only two wells 
n the whole tract), the crops scarcely ever fail. 

There are five circles in Dasuya. 

Sirwdl Circle —149 villages,. This circle begins a little north Asse^mt CIr. 
of the town of Dasuya, and extends to the extreme south of the '*** Owdjr*. 
Tahsfl. The southern villages are quite equal to the best parts of 
the Hoshidrpur SirwAl, the northern are not so good, but are never¬ 
theless good enough to be included in the circle. The tract has 
the same capacity for retaining moisture as the other Sirwdl Circles, 

Maira Circ/r—Contains 22; villages, and occupies the whole 
of the northern half of the Tahsil, with the exception of the hills and 
the line of villages along the river. M t of the circle is high and 
rather dry, and the soil light and stony. Sugarcane can only be 
grown in depressions without irrigation j but a great part of the 
tract is watered by the Shah Mahr and one or two smaller canals. 


CHAP. UJ. C. 

Land Re- 
venya, 

Cir^ 

cIh 1 El0^J^L 
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Bet Circie —173 villages. Extends round th« ttorth and west 
of the Tabsil, includingon the latter side the villages on the chhamb 
or Une of marshes alluded to on page 7, h has the usual 
characteristics of riverside tracts. Floods sometlnies do good and 
soroettmes harm. As a rule those years are most favourable to the 
Bet m which there is less rainfall than asual. 

. As the Siwdiik Range terminarea 

in this rahsil, thfe Kandi Circle here is in the form of a horse shoe 
extending from the south-west round the ba^e of the hills, except 
for a break in the north, to the border of the Una Tahsil on the 
north-east. The soil on the south-^irest is sandjr, and on the north* 
cMt stony ; it in both cases requires a good deal of rain. This 
circle was assessed with Una. 

Rakar Cf«*-This circle, containing 38 villages, was also 
asseped with Una U contains the whole of the Kamdhi and part 
of the Darera tal&nds, and lies in the centre of the SiwAiik Ranee 
surrounded by the Kandi Circle. The soil is stony and requiL' 

much rain, there is a great scarcity of water as In the Bit Circle 
in Garhshankar. 

The following revenue rates were sanctioned : — 
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The Sirw^l and Rakar Circles in HoshiArpur were divided CH AP, m . C, 
for assessment purposes into two classes each. The first class Land Ro- 
contains all villages owned by industrious castes, such as Jats, venuo. 
Rains, Sainis and Mahtons; the second those owned by other Rewmw 
tribes. This classification was necessitated by the great 
difference made at last settlement between the two classes. 

Former rulers had taxed the industrious tribes decidedly higher 
than the more indolent, and though an attempt has been made to 
reduce the difference in both settlements, it was found impossible 
to altogether abolish the distinction, Mr. Metvill probably 
reduced the difference at the first settlement. It has been reduced 
still more now. It should also be noted that the rate given above 
for land irrigated by streams and small canals in the Dasuya Tahsil 
does not apply to irrigation from the Shah Mahr* 


The asses'^ment brought out by the above revenue 
and that actually fixed, is shown below: — 


rates, A^smeatbj, ^ 
nreiwntes. 
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_ fn addition to the sums entered In column 5, the following 
income was anticipated from assessment on the Shah Nahr in 
Dasfiya t— 

Rs. 

Maira Circle 5^831 

n I (4^3 


Total 


7 . 3'3 


This should be added in order to make a fair comparison with 
the past assessments. The greatest Tncrease of revenue has 
taken in bnai^ where there has been most extension of 
ctimyation, and the least in Hoshiirpur, where the cultivated area 
has decreased. 

The rate on cultivation of land revenue (without cesses) in 
each circle is shown below* 
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Cesses now amount to Rs. 20*1-4 

or 

Rs. 

19-7-8 

gg CHAP. in. c. 

follows* 

Rs, 

A. 

P. 

Land 

vanu^^ 

Ccun- 

Local Rate Cess, including Road, 




School and Postal 

10 

13 

4 


Lambarddri 

Patwdri R s. 4-4-0 in Una, and in 

5 

0 

0 


rest of'District ... 

3 

10 

4 


Total Rs. 20-1-4 in Una, and in 





other Tahsits exclusive of the 
mittha 

T 9 

7 

S 



Colond MoiHgomery wrote :— 

** Tilt result m iht whole DratfECl is ibni; w1tere<i$ ihe caltivated arda e 3 nrO more than 
It was at thd W sctllerntnE, the land re?s'ciiud has been by ^ per cejii. This Kas 
been lustlficd by the nse in pricci and improvement in cOTTlnniiflCatSons since th-e time im^ 
znedtaldy succeeding the annciaiJo n oF the Dj5tT]ct+ The m^irc indiiitrioug and careFnl 
cultlvntars are in a distinctly tnore prosperous condition lluin tl^ey i^erc. Their bom® 
are inofC camforlayei they iret a better rent for thrar brtdSp and a better price Tor thchr 


Etexalt ol the 
teiridoa* 



Fainy said thal not ijne of the Jjiflo villages can with justice eompbin of the revenue 
fissessed on It m only lusccs^tiey lhal vilb^ lUblo ta the aetkan of torrents or rivera 
should be watched and, where ncsccssarj-, prompt rdief gtvim.” 

In obedience to the mstructions of the Government of India in 
connection with famine preventive measures, the villages of the 
District have all been earefully classified as " secure " or “ In¬ 
secure” with the result (exhibited on page 146 of the Settlement 
Report) that 56 per cent, of the whole is " secure,” 40 per cent, 
'* insecure ” and 4 per cent. “ Suctuating ” ; but the experience of 
the past may fairly be held to warrant a larger proportion of the 
District being really deemed secure than the figures of irrigation 
bring out, as the rainfall is almost always sufficient owing to the 
proximity of the District to the HimaUyan Ranges. 

For the Bet and for land in the neighbourhood and affected 
by hill torrents a fresh code of alluvion and diluvion rules was 
prepared and sanctioned for this District and that of Jullundur. 
The gist of these rules was embodied in regular engagements which 
formed part of the settlement record in each village affected. A 
transcript of the conditions will be found at pages 150 to 153, of the 
Settlement Report and are referred to in paragraph 6 of that Report. 
Tahstiddrs are expected to visit all the localities subject to torrents, 
to which the highest rate of assessment hss not been applied, year 
by year, while the crop is on the ground in view to enhancing the 
assessment to full village rates where this becomes possible. 

District, the 
are 8 villages 

in Garhshankar which have Aach mach* boundaries with Ambila 
and Ludhiana villages; all the rest have fixed boundaries. On 


Qlfl alltfTbti ud 
diluvlan raki 


So far as both banks of the Sutlej are in this 
villages on each side have fixed boundaries; there 

In. ^-1 e in4If ii’KIi^li bau#* frtifljpA* HmiiiflaripP 


New iUnTieQejid 
dlluvloo rukk 


Tbfi 4 ocp rule ia n) ^illcd«froin AdcAAnti'], toitoilfi zuhi sutAiBiVi Eili< 
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the Beas the boundaries are now fixed, those of two villages 
Ta^ar Kalin and Tihll, where the deep stream was the boundary 
having been fixed: by Punjab Government Notification No, 963, 
dated the 19th October 1 geo. All cases of Increment or decre¬ 
ment are investigated yearly on the Beas and Sutl^ and on the 
Sobin streams, and the assessment increased or decreased accord- 
ingly. On the Sohin the usual boundary mle is kaeh mech* 
Fixed boundaries {rar ba^itia) prevail in some villages south of 
Gagret and in all north of It, Where the latter rule prevails 
the manner of determining frontages is mdefiniie : in gome 
cases when land is gained {bardmadi} the adjacent holdings 
are made up to the area of the settlements of 1851 nr 
IM9, artd the balance is ^hdmUdi;\\\ others dill area gained is 
skdmildt. In some cases land deteriorated, but not lost, becomes 
a relic of the time when proprietary right meant no 
more than user m the common estate, fn consequence of this 
rule the area along^ihe Sohdn is in mosi villages shdmildt f The 
agreements taken from the proprietors are given in detail in the 
Settlement Report. On the great rivers thcr^ are uniform rates 
for every village ; in other parts of the District regard h had to the 
existing village rates, and these village rates may In no case be 
departed rom, except that a half rate may he imposed on bad 
^n gmde patwAria and all revenue officials in carrying 
out the alluvion and diluvinn enquiries have been printedt In both 
bnghsh and Vemacutar. One important point in connection with 
these enquiries is that the TahsfldAr or NAib-TahsildSr should 
personally inspect all fields assessed at less than the full rate at tka 
/tm& ixfkin ihf trop ts ground. 

The method in which the 6 dcA or distribution of the demand 
among the proprietors is made is described in paragraph uTof 
the Settlement Report, In Tabs.ls Hoshidrpur, ^Dasdya and 
Garhshankar, the old revenue demand was first distributed over 
the areas brought out by the new measurement, and when the new 

was«""S^al^ 

Collection op land revenue under the Revised 

Settlement, 

The instalments of land revenue are paid as follows — 

harvest, June isth and July tsth. 

harvest, December island February ist 

The question of the proportions in which tbp - 

be paid in the raH and >&Anr//harvests resoectivpf ^ 

entirely to the people. ’respectively has been left 

■Tli*iMK«S3TiHiEeioiinjfl sioMn »hteh bxw~ .nr.!—7T—■~r—=—^—-- 

Dhpii;„* 

f As ta OCCbfAoc^ tenants—fa>Fji paga lai-i-isc 

tSea ‘iMtmctkwM fot ^tpuiag Alfavioa ud DTtmri^. „ 

OuL-ict'->CTTa VOflof/tiiufU* Lahore, 190^ ta Uh, Hoshlirpur 
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The following table shows the number of villages paying 
by each method ;— 


J4 Kkiiff, K 

H Rbartf, H 

a KbuK, H tui)!. 

}( U 


tQ3 

[{> 

1 

1 


The system of payment of revenue without pre-audit by the 
WAsif BAqi Navis was introduced in eqoo. Extracts are taken, 
from the iist^andis by the patwdris when they visit the TahsH, and 
the art irsdts given by them from these extracts. 

Assignments of Land Revenues. 


CHAP. m.<^ 

Land Ra¬ 
ven ue. 

losttlmeiikA of 


The grants at the Revised Settlement were 2,084 number, AMi^niittoiimt 
of a total value of Rs. 1,00,49^, and nearly as many more petty 
assignments were resumed during the settlement. 

The following statement gives a detail of all grants existing- 
at the time of the Revised Settlement: — 
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The largest jdgiri&r is MiSn Rugndtb Singh, JaswAl. 
The conquest tenure j&girs are held by descendants of the 
old Sikh adventurers who settled in the Jullundur Do 4 b about 
the year A.D, >759 (Sambat 1816). The orders originally passed 
on these only gave the holders their grants for life, but . 

their cases were reconsidered in 1856 and 1857, and in most 
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instance s the lineal male heirs of the original grantees (under 
standing by the term *' original grantees" those who were in 
possession at anne>iation in A D. 1846) have been allowed to 
succeed at half rates Itom generation to generation. The majority 
of these grants have been much sub-divided. The principal of the 
conquest tenure is Sardir Raj in da r Singh ^ Chapter 1 , C, 

page 64) who, unfortunately for him, was a minor when his case ivas 
reconsidered, and obtained only a fourth of his father’s grant. 
The amount of money alienated for the support of institutions, 
all of which have a more or less religious character, is Rs. 19,604, 
or 1*3 per cent, of the revenue of the Dbirict. Some of these 
grants are in perpetuity on condition of the proper maintenance of 
the institutions, some for the term of settlement on the same 
conditions. The institutions consist of Hindu, Muhammadan or 
Sikh temples, and guest-houses or other places for the convenience 
of travellers attached to shrines, and kept up for both religious 
and charitable reasons. In addition to these, petty village grants 
are found in most villages made by the proprietors to persons 
who render service, in return for which the proprietors pay the 
revenue of the land. These grants seldom amount to more than 
a quarter of an acre, often less. They are granted to ^arohits, 
imams of masJj'dSf custodians of shrines or guest-houEes ; also to 
the village carpenter, blacksmith, Kumh^r, and barber. Service 
is the essence of the grant, and the right of the proprietors has 
always been recognised to oust the grantee and appoint some 
one else if the service is not rendered. At the first Regular 
Settlement numbers of these grants were treated as revenue 
assignments from Government and entered in the records as 
such. In the last settlement most of them were resumed, and 
it has been left to the discretion of the village proprietors to 
continue them or not as they like. 

One of the questions which came under consideration 
connected with the new record-ol-rights was the status of 
mudfiddrs (revenue assi^ees) or ex mud^ddrs on the land held 
by them. Unless a mudfiddr happened to be a member of the 
proprietary body at the first Regular Settlement, the usual entries 
m the old record were to show the land as part of the village 
common property (shdmiMfdeh) and to write the tmtd^ddr*s name 
in the column for tenant simply as mu&fiddr. In many cases 
the mxtdfis (revenue assignments) of last settlement have been 
resumed, and where the settlement of the plot has not been 
made with the ex^mudfiddr^ or his heirs, the name of the vm&fid&r 
has disappeared from the record j but where the settlement has 
been made with the ex^mndfddr, or his heirs, their names have often 
been still shown in the tenants’ column with the word mukarrariddr 
after them. These cases were treated as followst—Where the 
mudfi, or revenue assignment, is siill in force, the old settlement 
entry has been continued, and a remark made in the last column 
of the khtvat to the effect that no enquiry has been made 
during this settlement into such rights. In the other case the 
names of the ex^mudfddry or his heirs, have been entered in* the 
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proprietof's columit, under the proprietor’s uame, with the word 
mdlgttsdr addtd, and u similar remark to [hat in the hrst case has 
been put in the column of remarks. A notice of this has also 
been made in the administration paper of such villages. 

The commutation into cash of taidkddri dues has been 
noticed in Chapter U, Section C. 

In the Babhaur, Soron, Nagaur, BasAli and Jhdndidn 
in the Una Tahsfl there are several families of high caste Rijpuis 
of the Laddu clan which levy dues, called ktqq talukddri^ from 
a number of villages, (n the J Hindi An and a few villages 

in the other tappds^ these dues were fixed at first Regular 
Settlement at tow rates in cash, varying from to 6^ per cent, 
on the Government revenue j but in the majority of villages they 
continued to be levied in kind, viw.^ at two rdrr per maund of 
gross produce in 103 villages, and at 1^ idrs per maund in eight 
villages. Increasing complaints were made of the oppressiveness 
of these kind dues, and frequent requests were made for their con¬ 
version into cash. The matter was reported, and after a good 
deal of correspondence, and much hesitation on the part of the 
talukddrs, the question was settled in the following manner j“ 
The due of a sirs per maund was considered to be equivalent in 
cash to 32 per cent, on the Government revenue ; of this 15 per 
cent, will be paid by the proprietors in place of grain to the 
taliikddrs^ and the Government by remitting 7 per cent- from 
the revenue will pay the remainder. Where the due was i j 
sdrs per maund, the proprietors will pay 11} per cent, and the 
Government 5^ per cent., or a total of 16^ ^r cent. 
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Section D.—Miscella,neous Revenue. 

The foilowitig note on Excise Administration has been written 
by L^la Dina Extra Assistant Commissioner :— 

« Tttcre used to be tour central dUilHerieSi one at the head-quarters at cath Tahsll in 
District, but they were dosed at Hftshiirpur on ist AprS 1897, at Dasuya and Una on 
1st April 1I1S9. aitd at Garhshanhar in July 1864 Country hquor is for the erealer part 
obtained from the licensed disiiHeriea at SujAnpur in the Gurddspar District and at 
Amritsar in the Aniriisar District. A small quantity is also oUmned from wholesale 
d^kr^ of Juiliindur and Lahore, 

" There are in ali forty shops for the retail vend of Irdian spirits akuated as shown 
in the supplement to Tabic 41 of Part B. There are in addition three shops for whole* 
sate dealing, tevo m the town of HoihlArpur and one at Oas^ya. ^ 

'■ There is onty one shop for the retail vend of foreign spirits and fcrmeetcd liquors, 
and ihE$ is situated m the town of Hoshk^rpur. ^ ^ 

“ I'oppy oiilivation is permitted only in the Hushidrpur Tahsfl. Opium is not 
Tnurtubciured at oil, and the produce is solii in the form of pooov-heads onlv 'Itic 
production of poppy is given in Tabic 41. «uy. 

" Opium consumed in the District is obtained from KuEu and Plith TahsEs of the 
Kingra District, and a small quantity from the Simla District. About 4 or s cheats of 
M 41 wa opium, weighing J40 Us, each, arc also im polled direct from Almer^Merwdni. 

KT.i,r “StttpKiEd to be carried on between the BilispuT and 

fsaj6gai-h btaics and the Lna TahsI, winch ndjoins theai. It is said that the smugirled 
opium is brought mto the Una TahsU scroiS the herdtf vid KJratpur, Anandpur and 
Saniohgorb, on mutes or ponies pacKtd in boscs or bundles with other goods. 
dwiug^Krs <wi iKichin^ ihcif colfcc&l Lhc upium in 9. auict whence tbcv 

remove it in smaJK quantities fw %q iXaensed v^dors imd ethers ^ 

er is aiwiat ofiiimiund of ^ij^vled cpiutn ihus puiiei annuAlly intci 

Lhi^ U114 tAhsd Without the payment of the r^usJkr aulys ^ 

" Hemp grows wdd in the Dlstfict in abundance, ll is fuif the greater part asfuel 
(if itvmure ^il the rtat is collected by liiKnsed defiters ol drug^ In iqcio*oi. JiSI? ntaunck 
of bhaug were sported u* other DbtrictSy aiKl in jyoi ra the ejLpoct jell to 4^^ nvaunds^ 
but in 1903^03 £t rose to i^6iS. HAaHg tw-drinking purposes h abo ccwlKted whote- it 
grows wild. On -ver^gc about bo tnaunds nm ajinutlly cornumed in the Dktncu k 
iy pour^ed, and alter the admixture of waieTp milk and augar consumed as a beverage 
A imali qiiatttfty ts Bisa consumed in the foriti of mdj^n nr comdcnscd swttt The pr«e$> 
dF manuiactming (his is to miK i/wng water with cemden^ mUk* sugar Biid ilcrur and 
mal^c small cakes therdroni. 


** Chmraj is imported ftoin Virlrand m'd Lehp 
and nione than half tnc fadd throughout Endia 
possfii through the Ho^hiArpur wacthousfr The 
Empucts^d exports during the past five year^ are 
shuwn b the margin4 


Illicit dHtillatKm of hquof a very prevalent in the DistricL This is owtng to the 
ibunr^ce of ihesugweajie cropi which m the Sifwil and Dun cirdtt grow even without 

eve^ household some store ol the jh/rii,£-Hjr or 
rab which ts the princ^al ^uisite for distilling country liquor. Aloteaver, the popula* 
Hindus or JV^h^madoiw of Hindu descent, who do no not 
condemo tne use qf ItquOTi and a Jat wedding; oartv Dridei kself on tifiuinir usFnrt 
men amongst its 
of the bride's 



jMtfnit, 

Enfoiit, 


Mdl. 

Mdi. 

tSijy.ja 

3,79» 



- 4.353 

4,7tS 

iSpp-ipOO 

... 3.947 


tpCfO^Ol 

... 3,703 

3,6^ 

ipqz.4^ 

™ 4,=S7 

3,®* 


... S,S47 

4.343 


a we^ng party pridei hicif on Kaving some tipsy 
bridegrocni's party, when feasting in the hou« 
« V k .L^ luwwii to feign drujikctincss and snissh a few vessels in 

tird^ to show t^i they could aflord to buy llquw, ami the bri^^ren™ 
such^ ina^t as qmte the uswd lUmg. it i^af smd that in fucinJdaw wh^lS? 

Sd^'^:^re''iS?sh5^ while ^he^ 

the illicit distiliias eonticied S 5^'RdiilL"’TSn^ h*^' 

Brahmami. A Muhammadan Chin^ fllahtons and even 

membef of his community UonsJ^Su Lio? 

tuuional drifilt, but iia useTelad^v ^ ^ nsgaidcd as the 

the stringiHLt measures taken to suonr™ ^ * reiiilt «f our excise laws and 

that the quantity uf illicit liquor cotti^i^'^in There is tw doubt, bawever, 

that whkh pays excise, ^ OMtoUmed la the District a equal to cx even in exo&a of 
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**}l riJiv be nssu'^edthat iFleveiy sdult Hindu JitaJid onljf consuTne ^opo CHAP* l)1j O, 

hottte of proof Ikiuw pwaiwiti nfi. at fea^t ii^ gaJdm'^ would be i^mred tomMt the 

dema''d W the annual 'ales only amount to 3?™ Jp'«J ^allatw- It is beUeved that Mlsc^llane^ 

iUfit tlauor is fredy sold at amELs hk a boUk and popular sympathy is EnliTeTy on the ouS Rev®- 

side of those en •affcd in the traffic. E\'€fi vhm facfo^s exisi in a village it s n point of nue, 

hM-ur with Iwtb not to Inform asainst the rther in matter Illicit ttiHs art Rencrally 

^ ms m waise land aivd nOTl!ed at nt^ht after pickets have been posted lo wam the 

oMrator of n strangcJ^s appmch. “Ilie liquor b kept buried and bought into the 

viWe in duantltiei of leas than a t 4 r, m as to take full ndvanLi^ of Sections jn and ol 

the Excise Acij yndw which possesslgn of less than asirfr of illicit k^unr rs nu ofienoep 

Another dlRKuN in detectnilcltdistillat^^^ riveram villara on Snllej ItlicH distill*^ 

In Una Tahsfl b their maece^^biliiy In the summer niOFi thsi when the river is in flood tioo, 
lor 1-4 montha and the only moans of aporoachfOg them b by boat or swimming on 
skins/ One or two persons crerainy the rn-er m this way can do tittle towar^ ^pturmg a 
crow of offenders and the approtch of a large pmly cannot be concealed SttIFs are set 
up on the bant( ol the Hvcf. the fectWer being placed m running wmer stipported on 
nonw. tnihb way giwd hq jorii dtstiiled, and the nver provides a ready mcana of 
conceal bie all the apparatus jmdmaicriaJ should a raid be expected A stock of liquor 
for the waiter months b kept buried in unoccupied sites Constimcrs and distwlers thus 
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The mimbcrof cases of illicit distillation or 
illicit possession of liquor detected in ifiqS—1903 
shown in the margin. 


are 


" It has been noticed that a canvirtten in a case of i'l cit distfllation is immediatdy 
roUowed by a marked rise o( sales at the neareit licensed shop, but the salts drop lo the 
normal rote alter a fw mornhs. 


“ StnueelEiHT ot rKmuf f'om the hiU States adfoinnig Uie Una TahsH ii also f fo 
Lkiuoc is brouffit from Naira Devi in the Bllispar Stale to Aoandpur. Ihcre h a 
temple at Ka^o Owl, to which piljfflms Fiotn British tefr.torjr rasn in brge rambers, 
orlv < Of 6 miles ftwi the boiindBry of the District, and there is a liquor shop ju« at i he 
foot of the temple- Residents of Anandpur often take up the contract fw thu shop 
f rom the State authorities and ihev depend for lh«r custom piljnms and 

si^EizIecs. Liquor ts sold retail at this shop for 8 to lo annas a bottle agamst one rupee 


smugglers- Liqu^ ^ ^ 

and 4 annas per bottle in Bnlish temiory 


Smuggling of 
liquor. 


For an agricultural District lying entirely off the line of rail, incMtTax. 
and possessing no large towns, Hoshi^rpur has a large number of 
assessees to Income Tax. In >900*01 the assesses were 1,834, 
or 1.9 per mille of the total population. This is slightly in excess 
of the provincial average. The position of HoshiArpur City as the 
focus of the charas trade, besides inducing charas mei^Hants to 
settle down In it, gives an Impetus to trade in general. The occur- 
rence of famine in other parts of the country, h^yever, is a far 
more important factor in the prosperity of the District, and the 
growth of its Income Tax. With a fairly secure rainfall Hoshiir- 
pur benefits by the distress of other regions and supplies them with 
cram in famine years at famine prices The nse m the amount 
paid as Income Tax in the famine years 1899—1901 illustrates 
this fact (see Tables 4* *ttd 43)’ 

The number of petty assessees is slightly more than double 
the other classes, though the amount paid by them is only 35 per 
cent of the total. The exemption of all incomes under Rs. 1 ,aoo 
from the tax will decrease the receipts to that extent. 
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SBCtton —Local and Manicipal. 


Office est&hlKlilimSnt 
Bdacettot) 

Mcdiei! 

Pubtic Woiia Cfa^ri^et 
pjOVJticM centrib-QUo^ns 


Rs* 

.*« 5,cua 

*.* 35,000 
3^5000 
**« 37,000 
^ 14.000 


HoshiArpur has a District Board constituted under Act XKof 
1383. I here are 36 ruetnbers, 24 of whom are elected by the Local 
Boards, while 12 are nominated. Of these r s, four are ex'Oj^cio 
members. In 1904 the only European on the Board was the 
Deputy Commissioner and President. 

There is a Local^ Board in each Tahstl. The Local Boards 
in Hoshidrpur and Dasdya are each composed of 27 members, of 
whom 8 and 7 are nominated, respectively. The Una Board has 
26, and the Garhshankar 25 members, of whom 6 are nominated 
in each case. The Tahsildir is in every case ex-officio President 
of the Local Board in his TahsfL The income of the District 
Board amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, 1,67,000, the chief source 
beln^ the Local Rate (Rs. 10*6*8 per cent, on the Land Revenue) 
of which fths are credited to the District Fund. Other important 

i te ms 0 f recei pt were: —- E du cati ona 1 
receipts, Rs. 12,000 ; tolls on ferry, 
Rs. 13,000 ; sale of roadside trees, 
Rs. 9,000; fines on stray cattle, 
Rs. 4,000, The incidence of taxa- 
*'01' per head of population was 
annas 2*8. the expenditure during 190304 amounted to 
Rs. 1,49,000 as detailed in the margin. 

Hoshidrpur has always worked through sub-committees 
whether m the District Board or the head-quarters municipality! 
In 1895-96 the Lieutenant-Governor commented favourably oti 
the working of the sub-committees of the District Board 
and brought the system to the notice of the other District 
Boards throughout the Province, At that time Hoshidrpur 
bad standing sub-committees for Finance and Education and 
one for Sanitation in each rahsfl. The Deputy Commissioner 
reported that ail were doing good work, especially the Sanitation 
sub-corn mttt^s, which were said to have caused real improve¬ 
ment in such matters as cleaning and repainng village wells 
and m cleansing village sites. Reports were sent up to the 
Deputy Commissioner every month by the Sanitary Lb-com! 
mittees, and the system still obtains. Hoshidrpur may be said To 
h.,e b«n the pteneer ef local eanitauon a^moaHhe Punjab 
p«tr.cu, and IS conatantl, mentioned » a ntodet of good woK 
mihe Annual Reviews of Government. Since 1897 the resources 
and anurgtoa of the Board haaa b«n .evtrely Ta«d b, pS 
and Government has had to come to the rescue mor^ ih,r ® ’ 
toptovent.an actual deficit In the accounts. By th^™d°"“ 
the financial year 1899.,goo, howeser, the Board had reeainri 
Its fiscal equilibrium, and a balance of Rs gooo in that- 
year grew to Rs. 26,000 in the next Th^ * • j 

1901-02, however, once more brought down^the^Botl^T^f^^*^ 
condition, and the year ended with\ deficit 0? Rs^ 
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. CHAP. HI, E, 

Hoshiirpur town is a municipality, and an account of its — 
administration will be found in the article on tbe town in Chapter 
IV, which also gives accounts of the 8 minor municipalities of 
Urmar*Tdnda, Dasuya, hfidni, Haridna, Anandpur, Una, Garhdi- " 
wdia and Mukeridn and of the Notified Area of Khdnpur. Garh* 
shankar was made a municipality in 1882*83, but abolished 

in 1891. In each of the minor municipalities the Committee 
consists of 6 members, 4 elected and a nominated; except in 
the case of Urmar'Tdnda which has 9 members, 6 elected and 
3 nominated. 

The " Model bye-laws ** are in force in all these momclpalj- 
ties* and uniform rules of business were applied to all of them by 
the Punjab Gaseittoi the 16th March 1887, Part III, page 384, 
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HoskiaRPUR OlST. ] Tauda Bridge, 

Section F.—Public Works. 


The District lies In the Jullurtdur D 1 vision of the f'ubJic 
Works Departtnent, and at present forms^ with Jullundur, a sub¬ 
division under an Assistant Engineer stationed at Jullundur. 


No District Board works have been made over to the Public 
Works Department for maintenance, hut, on the other hand, the 
District Board maintains most of the Provincial buildings m the 
District including the station roads. The metalled Juliundur- 
HoshiSrpur road is under the Public Works Department, as is the 
unmetalled Hoshiiruur-Dharmsila road. The terms of the contract 
between the Bowd and Government will be found in Punjab 
Government Notification No. 691 S of i5ih July *885, The 
ferries on the Beas and Sutlej, specified at page 153 above are 
leased to the District Board for Rs, 13,550 a year, together Vith 
certain cattle-pounds, staging bungalows and Nazul properties. 
The contract expires in 1906-07. The Board has constructed no 
important works, and none are in contemplation. The Board has 
however, constructed the Kilibigh drain in Tahsil Dasuya to 
dram the cAhaiHb \ and the work was completed in 1904-05. 


The Dhusi band is the only important work in the District It 
IS designed to protect (i) the low-lying villages in the Bet and 
Chhamb tracts of Dasdya Tahsil and Kapurthala State, {ji) the 
railway line by preventing the Beas from cutting through the 
railway embankment south of the Beas Bridge, as the river showed 
a tendency to change its course and take the line of the Befn which 
runs at a lower level than the Beas The first ^and was con¬ 
structed in 1879. This having proved ineffective, the D husi band 
was made in the cold weather of 1888-89. The works consisted 
of (0 weeding barriers across the left branch of the Beas near the 
villages of Moksera and Chakwdl, (ii| two main spurs on the left 
bank of the main channel and ((jJ) a band across a minor channel 
of the nver opposite Bhfkowdl The initial outlay of Rs 12 <67 
was paid in three equal shares, the North- Western Railway the 
Kapurthala State, and Provincial Revenues, Expenditure on the 
works IS still met in the same proportions. The weed barner^ 
were a failure, but the other frocks proved remarkably successfu l 
In .891 rnpnns and nddilionn cost Rn, and In ^.854 fSher 
additions were m contemplation when the great flood of Inlv in 
that ye^ bribed the band^ in two places, necessitating its 
at a cost of Rs. 13,019 m the following cold weather faei 

the old band has been maintained by the DfstHct ^ 
maintenance grant of Rs. 26a a year The new f 

of the Foblic Wo Oepaitmonu ‘='’"8* 


but in .894 if was’damaged'by 

bridge in 1895 at a cost of Rs. a,528 by a pi^ 
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The Public Works establishment of the District Board consists 
of two Overss&rs on RSh 6 o—75 ^ draftsman and four tfiis/fii 

This establishment also carries out public works for the minor 
municipalities, each of which pays a fixed annual contribution to the 
District Board for this service. 
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t Part G. 


Section G.—Army. 


CHAP, m,c. 
Army. 


Amy. 


Hoshidrpur was selected as the site for a cantonment on the 
annexation of the Juliundur Doab in 1846, and the mins of the 
church and bungalows may strli be seen about three miles from 
Hoshidipur Town, The cantonment was abolished aher the 
second Sikh War. No regiment Is particularly connected with the 
District. There is no prejudice against enlisting, and men from 
the following tribes take service freely Sikhs—Jats ; Mahtons 
and Mazhabfs; Hindds—Jats, DogrAs and Rdjputs ; recruitnaent 
among Muhammadan Rdjput is far scantier than among Hindus 
and Sikhs, 


The remittances from men in ihe Indian Army and military 
pensions are consideiabJe in amount, the Dadwdl Rdjput 
village of Janauri receives some Rs. 30,000 to Rs, 40,000 a year 
from these sources. 
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Section H.—Police and Jails. 

HoshlirpuT District lies in tha Lahore Police Circle. There CHAP, ill, H, 
are 15 first class police stations in the District, each containing 
a Deputy Inspector with 3 Sergeants and T3 constables. jaiia. 

There are two outposts at BhirwAm and Gagret, each con* 
taining a Sergeant and 4 constables, and two road posts at Nangal 
and Nasrdla, containing % constables each. 

in addition to the above there are two Municipal posts each 
with a Sergeant and 8 constables In the Balvidurpur and Khinpur 
suburbs of the town of Hoshidrpur. There are also Municipal 
posts in the Tinda, Urmar and Ayapur suburbs of Tdnda, 

There is also a Municipal post In each of the towns of 
Haridna, Anandpur, Garhdiwdla and Una. 

The police station jurisdictions of Tdnda, Dasiiya, Mukertdn 
and Kdjipur are difficult to manage in consequence of the proxi¬ 
mity of Kapiirthala territory. 

No trackers are enlisted in the District There are three 
constables mounted on camels. 

There are pounds at each thanUy and also at the road post at c^e^pwuds, 
Nangal. Excepting the one at Hoshidrpur Sadr ihdtia, all are in 
charge of the Police. The Income is credited to the District Board, 
except in the case of the city pound, where the income goes to the 
Mumcipality. 

The Sinsisand Harms are proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Crtmina] Trib& 
Act, and the number of each on the register is sho.vn in Table 47 
of Part B. The Sdnsis are the gypsies of the Punjab \ they have 
no fixed occupation, but wander from place to place, subsisting on 
what they can obtain by theft, begging, or hunting, and a custom¬ 
ary due called hiH taken from the Jats, towards whom they hold 
the same position as the Mirisfs and Dilms among other tribes. 

Each Jat family has its Sdnsi 1 and among the jats of the Mdlwa 
and Mdnjha the Sdnsi is supposed to be a better authority on 
genealogy than the Mirisi | for this he receives a fee at births and 
marriages. If the fee is not paid, he retaliates effectually by 
damaging crops or burning ricks. They are an active and hardy 
tribe and keen hunters, and have practically no religion. The 
Hamis profess the Muhammadan faith and claim descent from 
Jats and Rijputs, but are very loose in their religious observances. 

In this District they own land in a few villages in the Tdnda police 
jurisdiction of the Dasuya Tabs [I, but are very poor cultivators, 
and subsist chiefiy on theft* There are two clans, Gonimar and 
Jangli, the latter ^ing the holder^ and more given to daring 
robberies and dacoities. The Criminal Tribes Act has had a 
most beneficial effect in reducing the crime committed by these 
two tribes, but there is no reason to suppose that they are as jfet 
inclined to settle down to a more honest livelihood. Wandering 
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I Part H. 


CHAP, 111, H' gangs of other criminal tribes such as Bang^is and Pclirui^ 
PoUc^nd occasionally pass thrqujjh the District, but none of them arc 
laUa* settled in it. 


& 


'aiU 49 


K>' 


TIte District Jail is of the fourth class, only short-term 
prisoners {sentenced to 3 months’ imprisonment and under) being 
confined in it, and those sentenced to longer terms being trans¬ 
ferred to Julfundur. it contains accommodation for 109 prisoners 
of all classes. The prisoners are employed on oil 'pressing, 
rope'twisting, making mats and money-bags, gardening and 
menial duties. A list of lock'ups will be found in Tabic 49, Sup¬ 
plement to Part B, 
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HOSHIARPUR DiST. ] Cmrnrnent f/tg& SeJmL [ PART I. 
Section L—Education. 

The standard of literacy in ifie District is above the average 
of the Province for men and slightly under it for women. Persian 
is the chief character used, but it is closely followed by Gurmukhi, 


CHAP. [U, I, 
Education. 


Education is most advanced in the HoshiArpur Tahsfl, and 
least so in that of Una, The a^Icultural and, lower classes avail 
themselves freely of the facilities offered for primary education, 
hut only the well-to-do classes. Government servants and bankers 
{Sah 4 kdrs)j send their sons to the secondary schools. Advanced 
education is said to be flourishing among the Brahmins. The 
District is ahead of Kingra and Gurdispur, but behind or only 
just equal to JuUundur and Ludhiina from an educational stand* 
point. 

The District lies within the JuUundur Circle under the Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools at JuUundur. The most important schools in it 
are:— 

Hi^A —The Government High School and two. ; 

unaided Anglo-Vernacular High Schools at Hoshidrpur (the 
Sandtan Dharm Sabha School and the Anglo-Sanskrit School 
organized by the Ary a Sam^j), and one unaided Anglo-Vernacular 
High School (with an aided Middle Department) at BajwSra. 

Afiddle Schools .—OF these there are 8 in all: a Anglo-Vcmacu- 
lar, tns., the TAnda Municipal Board School and the unaided 
IsUmia School at HoshUrpur; and 6 Vernacular (Municipal or 
District Board) Schools at Haridna, Dasuya, MukeriAn, Una, 
Garhshankar and Mdhilpur. 

The Hoshiirpur High School was established by the District ■ 

authorities on the a 7th June I S48. It originally consisted of two Ht^hslb^r, 
sections, in which only Persian and Hindi were taught, no attention 
being paid to branches of general knowledge. The school was 
placed under the Educational Department in i'^56, when the Gov¬ 
ernment course was adopted. In July 185^ the residents of the 
town collected subscriptions for the purpose of starting an English 
school; but on further consideration they decided that it should not 
be separate from the Government School. Accordingly an English 
class was formed in August 1859, and an English teacher appoint¬ 
ed. The institution was aftenvards enlarged in 1S59 and brought 
on the regular Zilln School establishment. In 1S66 it vras raised 
to a High School, though it was not returned as such till some 
three years later. The High School classes were, however, broken 
up at the end of 1S69. In April 1870, at the wrish of the people of 
the place, the Middle School was reorganised, and the study of 
Arabic and Sanskrit introduced. In January *87' the High 
School was again started with hoys from the Rdhon and HoshiAr- 
pur Schools who had passed the Middle Standard. Since then the 
school has progressed in every way, preparing and sending up ' 5 

boys for the Entrance Examination in both the Calcutta and the ' 

Punjab Universities and taking a prominent place in all public 
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examinations. The staff in 1903 consisted of 27 teachers, 10 paid 
from Provincial Revenues and 17 from fees and Local Funds, The 
school house b situated close to the town, near the dispensary, 
ontheroad leading to the Civil Station, and affords sufficient accom* 
modattoTt for present requirements. The Boarding-house attached 
to the school accommodates 40 boarders, and as many more are 
lodged in a rented building in the compound. Clerical and Com¬ 
mercial classes were started in May rgoo, but the senior class only 
contained 8 and the junior 4 boys at the end of December tgoi. 
These classes were abolished in June 150+for poor attendance 
and the teacher’s services dispensed with. Tbe Shorthand 
class, started in May 1S97, consisted in igof of ig boys. A 
Drawing class was started in May 1S96, but ceased to exist for 
want of a duly certificated teacher. 

The Anglo-Vernacular Middle Department of the High 
School at Bajwdra received a grant of Rs, 486 from District 
Funds in 1900-01. 


Besides the public schools there are 35 aided schools, which 
in igoo-ot were paid grants-in-aid amounting to Rs. 3,430, * There 
are now (1904) 39 such schools. 

I here are now (1904) 78 private schools, with 1,857 scholars. 
Of these 65 schools with 1,5.58 pupils were for boys and 13 schools 
with agg pupils were for girls. The number of advanced schools 
is 3. One of these teaches Arabic to 7 scholars and a teach 
Sanskrit to 53 scholars; 30 schools teach mainly some one Ver¬ 
nacular to i,oBi scholars and 39, with an attendance of 466, are 
schools which merely teach by rote 

The Hoshbrpur [ndustrial School was founded in 1877 with 
the object of developing the industry of carpet and making. 

It w'as maintained by the Municipal Committee, and was under 
the control of Khdn Ahmad Shah, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
The school-house was within the city, and the school was superin¬ 
tended by Mr, K, C. Chatterjee, a Missionaiy, a practical carpet- 
weaver being employed as instructor. The number of pupils did 
not vary rouch, being almost always 37. it was, however, found 
by experience that those boys and young men who learned carpet 
and darrf-makmg could not Stan independent work for want of 
capital, both these industries requiring large initial expendiiure. 
Also the instructor was an ^jv-convict and a notorious bad character 
and had to be dismissed and a suitable man could not he found 
to t^e his place. The whole concern was therefore closed in 1886 
by the Committee. LAla Nardm Dis, Pleader, purchased the 
institution with the intention of keeping it up, but after a trial of 

^ is at present no industrial school 

m the Uiatnct. 


There are seven District Board Girls’ Schools in the District 
Of these three, TAnda, GarhdiwAla and Janauri, teach Nigri; and 
three, Una, SarAla and Anandpur, Gurmukhi | only one, that at 
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Harl&na, teaching Urdu. The Ludhiana Mission supports a girls* CH AP. I ll.i . 
orphanage and Boardlng>schoo 1 as wll as a daf school for Hindu Education, 
girls at Hoshidrpur. A similar school for Muhammadan girls was FemtieoiAa- 
closed in 1903 for want of a qualified teacher, but will be re* 
opened as soon as one is found, Urdu Is taught in the Muham> 
madan and Nigri in the Hindu girls’ school. At Koshiirpur the 
people also maintain a Kama PathshiU which Is aided by a grant 
from municipal funds. Another girls’ school, started in May 1903 
by the Ary a Samij, has not hitherto received any grant<in>aid. 

At Hari 4 na, there Is a Putri Pithshila, maintained by the people, 
in which, besides the ordinary teaching, singing and physical 
training are taught and the women of the tonn meet dally for the 
discussion of religious and social subjects. At Madanpur in 
Tahsfl Una a Brahmin started a girls’ school In 1903 which 
received! a grant*in>aid In 1904, The tack of qualified teachers is 
the most aerious obstacle to the starting of new female schools. 

The Reverend K. C, Chatterjee, Missionary in charge, con* 
tributes the following note on the educational work of the Hoshiir* 
pur Mission:— 

^2^ A Girl/ OFphanaj^i and fdistg School.—Th^ was opened b and is 
intended to afford heme and Chrtstian traLoinir to orphan girls of all cantes and creedsp anul 
to the children of poorer rUsses of native Christians^ suited to their stale and canditiioii 
of life. The siand.\rd of literary eduoatjon Is up to the fifth class of the Upper Primaiy 
Urdu course prescribed by Govenimeri.t instru^lion Is given out of the Bible^ 

otkI bdiutries suited to gids, such as sewing^ ^nittin^, spinning, arid duTnestic 

work jife carefully taught. There were 75 ^irls on the roll at the close of the last year, 
hk tinder the care and supervision of Mrs Chatterjee. U is a tharitabk institution 
and li supported by contributions from America and snhseHptions- 

**3, Dity ichmhf&r HOM-Ch*^itttam girlt -—There art two of these—one for Hindu 
and another for aharnmadan^rK who areta^ht up to the Lower Primary standard 
of the Government course. Rdlgkm^ Inst^ctlon Is given in both- The number of 
girUs on the rolls at the close of year J4 m the Hindu school ^d 33 in the Muham* 
madan. The schools were opened in and have been continued un^er circumstances 
of trial and cfiCfi^iragemeni lor the last 34 years* Th^^ w ere the first girls^ schools 
in Hoshiirpnr^ and ha,ve done a considerable amount of good. They are cared for 
and supervised by Mess Chatterjee.** 

**4- In four of the m^ion out*stations, 01^,1 UritiaT:, Budhipindp Mukcri^n snd 
Khinw'ira, small Lower Primary Schools are mafnuined for the ChrLsiiafi childn^ 

At the close of these schools contained xm puplh.” 

The followifig h a. Ibt of the schools in the District maintain-^ Ofitrict Bnunl 
ed by the District Board, showing the buildings m which each ^ 

1 ocated; — 
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List tf schools in Ihe HoshUrpstr Dhiriti mainlamtd by Iks Dhttiei 

jff fl d rd, —contiDQcd 


6 



Kiad of scbool. 

' 

Whether rpilntafoed in 
Diitrlct Bond bnaldfiiff 
m in bind hootei* 


LpaXbnin 


Vemicqlif Phniif; for 
Bo^f- 

District Board boildiif. 

«7 


«* 

Ditto ^ 

Ditto. 

6S 

Niinowin 


DUto 1 

Dittaw 

^9 


- 

Ditto «. 

Ditto. 

70 

r«fc 

*« 

Ditto «* 1 

Ditto. 

7* 

Sftlhlbi 


Ditto »- 

DUtOL 

f3 

SirblU Ktlia 

! 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

73 

Sim 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

74 

Tiimta 

+W 

Ditto ^ 

Ditto. 

7S 

Amh *** 

«* 

DUto ^ 

Ditto- 

7^ 

Amboto M 


Ditto 

. Ditto. 

77 

Amn4pDr 


Ditto 

1 DUto. 

7» 

Bbuldar Kilt 


Ditto ^ 

. Ditto. 

W 



Ditto ^ 

Ditto* 

So 

Bmd Libd 


j ' Ditto * 

' Ditto. 

Si 

Bliujlifi «fi 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

S3 

Bbitwiin 


Ditto ^ 

Ditto. 


Obijriro 

vvt 

Ditto «« 

Ditto* 

S4 

Dulitpur i— 


Ditto ^ 

Ditto 

»S 

Dibli 


Ditto *« 

Ditto. 

66 

Jtkhera 


Ditto ««. 

Ditto. 

&7 

^ Khi6 ^ 

M. 

Ditto » 

. Ditto. 

SS 

Kothrm ]fuwflin 


. Ditto 

^ Ditto- 

89 

KiQll|^Ct mi-f 


^ Ditto 

^ Ditto. 

90 

N6rpur 


Ditto 

¥ Ditto. 


Balftk^h 

i-i- 

. Ditto 

. Ditto. 

go 

Sutokhgirtt 

wm 

. Ditto 

. Ditto. 

93 

Sdoh 


» Ditto 

. Ditto. 

94 

, Tilthtgirb.** 


Ditto 

« Ditto. 

96 

i'|ThAihil ^ 


Ditto 

* Ditto. 


RlliAIUtSp 
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Nwro d icjiool. 

Kind of school. 

Whetbsr mniiiUioiod in 
Pbtrict Hood bdldiogi 
or in bired houjes. 

96 

GirKdfvlta 


VnmicidaT Primaij 

for 

Rooted boHdbg^ 




Girb. 



97 

HbuUiul 

H* 

l>[tto 


Dtttop 

&a 

Jautiri 

PH. 

Ditto 


Ditto. ! 

1 

99 

Tindji 

PP* 

Ditto 

a i 

Dittow 1 

loo 

SarhftlA KalAn 


Ditto 


1 Ditto. 

iQt 

1 Anandpyr 

«■« 

pmo 


Ditto- 

1^3 

Una 

- 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

103 

Dftrifur 


VorpjLCaiar ZiLmradir] 


Dbtilft Board bnlldiog. 

104 

DhudilRf ni 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

lOS 

tti£idhlti ShfrfkhJn 


Ditto 


Laot frofi of ronti 

lo€ 

Judolt 


Ditto 

.p. 

District Bomrd bulLdio^. 

107 

Banlt 

-P 

Ditto 


1 itto. 

108 

DbamuiL 


, Ditto 

i 


Dittop 
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Section J.— Medical. 

The Medical staff at the head-quarters consists of a Civil 
Surgeon with an Assistant Surgeon and a Lady Assistant Sur¬ 
geon. The Civil Hospital is in charge of the former, and the 
latter holds charge of the Victoria Jubilee Ward directly under 
the Civil Surgeon. The dispensaries at Dastiya, Tdnda, Garhshan- 
kar, Una and Anandpur have accommodation for in-door patients, 
while the following only treat out-door patientsHariSna, 
Garhdfwdla, Midnl, Mukeridn, H^yipur, Amb, Nurpur, Bilichaur 
and Mihilpur. Of these Garhdiwila, Midni and HAjipur are at pre¬ 
sent located in hired buildings. 


The Hoshidrpur Civil Hospital is situated to the north-west 
of the town and immediately outside it close to the District School 
and Boarding-house. The Victoria Jubilee Ward, built in (887, 
consists of four sets of rooms to be used as family wards, and a 
central hall used as a waiting room for the treatment ot female 
out-door patients. About two-thirds of the patieriis of all classes 
(male and female) come from various parts of the District. The 
hospital is popular and surgical cases from distant parts of the 
District are brought in, especially stone and cataract cases. The 
number of cases treated is shown in Table 5^ of Part B. The 
institution accommodates 33 mates and 1 a females convenientlvj 
and^ can admit more when necessary. The staff under the 
Assistant Surgeons consists of compounders, dressers, and 
menials. 
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The increasing 
popularity and use¬ 
fulness of the 
dispensaries may 
be gauged from 
t h e marginal 
figures. 


Of the fraportant 
operations, the number 
of cases of cataract ex¬ 
traction and crushing of 
stone in the bladder is 
shown in the margin. 


There are only two hakims in Municipal employ ? i at 
HoshiA^ur and i at Khdnpur. They are both popular and work 
under the Civn Surgeon, 


The American 
Zenana Hospital 


Pi'esbyterian Mission have recently opened 
in charge of a fully qualified Lady D octor 














Ill " 
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in the town of Hoshidrpur The Reverend K- C. Chatterjee con¬ 
tributes the following account of it:— 


CHAR III, J, 
Medical. 


■ > lAJiwI for vomtH ond fAiYirM.^This waa opened in ,903, and ia 

wind on by Misa Dora Chatterjee, H P. j she has a dinpensaiy in the ^ which 
is keptaim fc^ four hours evmr day. The daily average attendance of out-door 
patients in this diipensaiy is 80. There is a stoall hospiuJ containing 6 beds attached 
^ ft ™ the accoflimadatian of such patients as require in-door treat nmt Like 
Orpliana^^ey is a ch^italiJe inaiittitjoa auppcried by Miss Anna ~ 

York aiKl such subscriptions as may be recd^'ao m the station, 
and has done much good tn ihE women of Hoshiirpur," 


Uedletl Misikup 


the 

Deniij; of New 

It t& M popular insdtutSait 


There is but little to say about the popular treatment of dis¬ 
ease. Broken limbs are tied up with impromptu splints made 
locally by the village sidna (wise man), sometimes well, but often 
very badly. Now-a-days fracture cases are generally brought to 
dispensaries even from long distances. 
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CHAPTER IV.-PLACKS OF INTEREST'. 

—^—- 


Amb, 

At Arwb in Tahsfl Una. the of had a palace on 

a hill above the place; the garden is a very old one, and was 
restored to the present representative of the Jaswils (see page 6a). 
The Ndib^Tahsild^r of Una had his head'tjnarters here, 

Anamdpur. 


Anandpur MikhowAl, usually called Anandpur, is situated 
on the left bank of the Sntlej in iaiUJia Jandbiri, and is the bead- 
quarters of a iMtia (3*“ ,4' iN. and 76“ 3 T E,). It is in many 
respects the most interesting town In the District. Picturesquely 
situated near the foot of the hills, the celebrated peaks of Naina 
Devi rise over it at a distance of about 8 miles. The town 
Itself contains many Sikh shrines, and the residence of various 
members of the Sod hi family, one of the principal branches of which 
has Its head quarters here. It is also the head-quarters of tbe 
Nihang sect, which has separate quarters near the shrine of 
Anandpur Sihib/^ ThU sect is said lo have been founded 
by Gurbakhsh Singh six generations ago in A.D, 1665. The 
town is said to have been founded Ly Giiru Tegh Bahidur, whose 
nephew Dhip Chand, b the ancestor of the Sodhis of Anandpur. 
Uegh Bahadur, having left Bak^a in the .Amritsar District, came 
to thrae parts, and purchased land from the Riji of Bilispur who 
then held ialuka JaadbAri. It is said that there was previouslv 
a village here called MdkhowAl where Tegh Bahidur settled, and 
y}^}. sprang up round the residence of Guru 

Go bind Singh, son of Tegh Bahidur, was called Anandpur (the 

account ilie names given by 
the Sodhis IS as follows. On the site of Anandpur there lived 
a cruel demon cdted MAkho, who had occupied the place for 
years before Tegh BahAdur came, Tegh BahAdur determined 
to expel the demon, but the latter promised to depart of his own 
accord, only asking as a favour that his name might he associated 
with the name of the place where he bad lived so long. The 
Guru replied that Sodhis would call the place Anandpur, but that 

^ MAkhowAl. At AnLdpur Gum 
Gobind Singh established a retreat, where he resorted during the 

carried on with bis hill neighbours and^ the 
^lugbal troops. After his contest with the RAJA of NAhan 
^hen he slew the young warrior, Hari Chand of NAligarh wkh 

AnanXiIr He s‘'-Wh«"ed 

Anandpur. He formed an alliance with Bhlm Chand of BilAsour 

whom he assisted in defeating the Imperial tmo^ Aura^S 

then directed the Governors of Lahore and Sir hind 

against the Guru, and Govind Singh was syrrounded at Anandpi 


3Ura 
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His followers, in this emergency, deserted him, and at last he CHAP. IV, a, 
found himself at the head of only 40 devoted comrades. He Placed in- 
then fled to Chamkaur, where he was again attacked, and losing teroat. 
his two eldest sons and almost all his remaining followers, he Aimndpur. 
had again to take to flight. The town contains many fine 
residences occupied by different branches of the Sodhi family. 

The public buildings consist of a police station, dispensary] 
school, and rest-house for civil olEcers. 

A great part of the trade of the Jandbiri tidqa centres in 
Anandpur, and consists of country produce, such as cloth, Ji/tand 
sugar and salt, a good deal of which passes through without break¬ 
ing bulk. K/iana faHtdri and cloth are imported viJ Rupar not 
yid Garhshankar. Rdpar is a mart or matidi, whereas Anandpur, 
is merely a local market for the supply of consumers and small 
shopkeepers. Most of the grain imported is consumed in the 
town and its neighbourhood, and on the other hand some of the 
maize produced in the surrounding villages and well ground in the 
river waier-mUis,^ is sent to Hosbiirpur, Them are no separate 
arktids or commission agents. Syphilis is said to be very common 
among the lower and even higher castes, and families are (fying out. 

The principal shrines, &c., are described below :— 

Guru kit Mahal was the home of the gth Guru Teg 
Bahadur. It was built about the year [665 A.D., when the town 
of Anandpur tvas founded. There is an underground cell called 
"Bhora Sdliib," where the 9th Gum used to tvorship alone. 

Here the sons of Guru Gobind Singh, the lorh Guru, were 
born and brought up. At present the house is in good repairs 
and in possession of the Sodhfs of Anandpur, The garden of 
Lakher, about 4 miles east of Anandpur, is held in mud^ by 
the Sodhts, who also enjoy the offerings of the devont, 

Gttrd'xdra Teg Bahddur.^ —This shrine also is sacred to 
the 9th Guru, Teg Bahddur, who was executed at Delhi in (675 
A.D, His bead was brought over to Anandpur by a Labdna 
Sikh, and cremated by his sotJ, the toth Guru Gobind Singh. 

It is kept up by the Sodhts of Anandpur with the help of 
devotees- On the actual site of Teg Bahadur's cremation is a 
raised platform called Akdlbunga. This building is in possession 
of PujAris called Nahangs. The whole fabric is of brick, and 
the tnudji of the shrine belongs to the Pujiris, who render service 
to the Gurdwdra. 

Gvrdwdra This Gurdwiira is remarkable as one 

of the four seats or ' Takhats ’ of the Khilsa roli^on. It is famous 
as the spot where Guru Gobind Singh administered " Amrit" 

(the Sikh baptism) to his first five disciples in Sambat 1756, 
making them Singhs and declaring the Khilsa. The management 
of ibis temple rests with the Pujiri community, who defray the 
expenses of worship, repairs, &c. There is no Mahant. The 

income and offorings are the property of the PujArfs, who 
enjoy it according to their respective shares. The building is 
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situated on a Klllock, and is cHie6y made oF biick. It h said 
that the temple was first built by Durga Singh and Balrim Singh, 
who were sent by the 10th Guru from " Hazur Sdhib ** in the 
Deccan to perform this mission. 

Gurd'Sidra Amtidgarh is said to be the stronghold of Guru 
Gobind Singh, it is in possession of Pujirfs called Nahangs, who 
take the offerings and mudfi. This shrine contains a deep well 
called Kudn Bdoli. The structure around the BdoU can accommo' 
date a thousand people. The building is in a fair condition. 

Manji Sdhih Kesgarh is situated near the Kesgarh shrine 
on a small hill. A long flight o( steos leads up to a raised dais 
where Ajft Singh and Jujhir Smgh, the sons of the lotb Guru, 
used to play. The muifi and offerings are enjoyed by the 
Pujdrfs who render services to this place, 

Damdama 'Here the ceremonies of installation of 

Guru Gobmd Singh, the toth Guru, were performed, and here he 
used to sit and receive offerings at the Holl Fair. 

c JL- where the head of the 

bodht family of Anandpur receives offerings from his disciples at 
the grand fair of HoU. This fair is famous as one of the great 
airs of the Province. Thousands of Sikhs assemble around their 
Guru, who sits m state on a raised platfoTtn while they stand in 
front on a paved floor. A canopy is hung over the place for 
the occasion. ^ 


• yiids Curdisdrds.^ThtseL two shrines 

are in the village ojf Agampur, near Anandpur. The former is a 
place where Guru Gobmd Singh used to celebrate the Hola, while 
the latter is the bamadh of Mii Jito, the wife of Gobind Smgh. 

r- u- ® stronghold of Guru 

Gobmd Smgh m Ins battles iviih the hill tribes. It has, however, 



This shrine is situated on the crest ol a small hill, 6 miles 
south of Anandpur, on the left bank ol the Sutlej. It has a lofty 
flight of stairs leading up to the top. A good view of the Sutlej 
Valley can be got from the paved approach to this temple. The 

T’JTTl Anandpur keep 

The Hftrmandar Sdhih thti Sis Ma^ and tne Takhal Sdhiit 
commemorate events m the life of Har Rli, the 7th Guru. 

The Manfi Sdhib is dose to the door of the shrine of Bdba 

discharged an arrow 

which tell at ratalpun m the plain below. 
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contains the tomb of Guru Hargobind, who died CHAP-IV»a 
in Sambat 1701, and on this spot are erected the Samddhs of the placed in-* 
elder branch of the-Sodhl family of Anandpur. terest. 

Khdngdh Budhan Shdh lies towards the east of the Samddh 
of Bdba Gurditta, at a distance of a quarter of a mUe. Budhan 
Shdh, a Muhammadan saint, was a great friend of Bdba Gurditta, 
and the Sikh is said to have ordered his followers whan they came 
to worship him to pay their respects at the Muhammadan's tomb 
also. 


The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the district 
report on the Census of i8St regarding the decrease of popula* 
tion 

" In Anincfpnr the fjillin^-olT o\ populatrENi Is due to the gruduai dcckdwKe of the 
S<3dhi fninily. The birgo Uffrj>en3iniw enjoyed by the heods of the varksti^ fivtiitie^ of this 
ondo famous house^ sIticx the timo of the BritLsh annexation^ have graddolly fallen ui v and 
while the mentbens of the Sodhi famdy themseh'E'i have not decreaiedi but rather increas¬ 
ed* are u-naUo^ on their present reduced meim^ to keep up the same nuniber af 
aervant'i and retainers -is formerly were attached to their household'll nor docs their 
expenditure afford the isame ineans of livelihood to the tradesnien of the iowjIh 
H ereditary syphUIs is also very prevalent in the town.” 

ArLindpur is a 2nd clast mon^lpality with a eomrnjtie ot 6 mombersp 2 nonil noted Phi^ Goit* Notn. 
njid4^^tod Tis average Irioome for the 10 yoors ending 1^13-03 was Rs. 3*1^7 arKl No- 16,^ S, nf 
expenditure 3 ,®^ I ^ and the chief items of jf>coitiC and expenditure rn 1905-04 were as Octr. iSSs, 
follows 


/nc<fmi — 

R5. 


Rs. 

Oetroj ... 

3,609 

Administration 

■K*i bSo 

Munk1p.1l property 

^lnd 

Public ^Je(y 

I'ubitc health and canvenknee 

... 83a 

povrers 

OtW s™rc» 

170 

... 673 

3 X 1 

Public IptstmctlDn 

Contributions 

... aai 

120 


-—' 

MtsceUaneous' 

9 

Total «. 

3^ 

Total 

... 2 ,( 5 ie 


(The mutiiclpal boundaries were fixed by PIjk Govt Notn^ No tG4i S. of igth Aug^ 
tSSj, Its rules of business wid be found in the GwHf for March p, 284 
ofPt, 111 (ML Manual, pp 157 SO Octroi limits were defined by Pb. Govt* Noln. 
Naitd^ of 1st December tSjo, and the schedule prescribed by Notn Na 50$ of lolh 
July 1^3. Budding bye laws were snnetconed by Notn. No. 44 of 50th Jany. 1901^ and 
penal bve-bws No. of 16th Jojiy. In the case of the latter the model rules 

w^ere adopted (Mi Manual, p. 450). 

Bajwara. 

Bajwdra h a smalt town two miles south''Ba^t of Hoshtdrpur 
(s'* 3^ N. anl 75' 57' E,). It was doubtless in former times the 
great city of these parts, and was celebrated for its *' cloth weavers 
and pious Brahmins." [t Is said to have been founded in ancient 
times by three immigrants from Ghazni, one of whom, Rijn Blora, 
famous as a singer, gave his name to the town, h once occupied 
a very much more extended area than it does now, and tradition 
says it was sa kos (about iS miles) in circumference. Todar Mai, 
A Khar's Minister, is said to have broken the town up into small 
divisions as a punishment for the inhabitants not receiving him with 
proper respect. In later limes the town was held by Sardir Bhup 
Singh, Faizulldpuria, who was ousted in 1801 by Rdjd Sansdr 
Chand. The latter built a fort here, which was taken by RanjTt 
Singh in 1825. Since then the town has declined and its ruins 
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have been largely used for road metal. The fort was used as a 
military prison in the earlier years of the British administration, but 
was atterivards dismantled; and at the present time only two of its 
ruined bastions are in existence. There is an unaided Anglo- 
\ernacuW High School, the Middle Department of which is aided 

Anelo.V.rn.cuI„ 

Balachaur, 

toot head-qu^ters of a police station, and in 

t9oi Had 3,227 inhabitants. It has no trade of importance. 

Bhangala. 

|.™ full of l,„us«. oo^’rocd Jf 7 u«^„ y«t 

h^'oifr I, i= iu from Ihe BichwS v"ll«« 

from the villages ttirouei 
the arhUat who promote its sale in the villages. tUfougn 

Dasuya. 

Dasuya, situated 25 miles north-west of Hoshidrour on ih. 
road to the Naushahra and Mirthal ferries on thi Beas Is he 
l^ad*quariers of a Tahsfl and mns. (31" 49' N and In* F Y 

The town IS built on a mound on the We of a mr«h \ u‘^ 

heretofore given the place an unenviablen^orfeTwn^' t!*" iiif' 
‘nessja great part of this "larsh has lately heen^d Wed ^and no 
doubt the general health of the town will be^murh ? 
drainage work has also had the effect of rerlalm' 
of good land. The landed prSors are S "s 
Rdins and Pathins, and there are%omWelUto dn ^ 
who have dealings with the surrounding villages. bankers, 

Tradition says that Dasuva was found^rl r* 

»; Virlt/meutioued it fhe iShibhirr.T'Th'* 

Hindus still call it KtW/ kt naeri- and twl ■ The 

about which there is a superstition against ^nrino"^ ° 

before bteakfasi; thus a Hindu s^eakinw Tiame 

morning will generally call it l^irdi^ki 

It was in thelervice of RdjA VirSftha 1 

during ihe thirteen years of their banish men engaged 

the Kiirus. There'is an old fort lolh^Zl of the 

in great part demolished in ifiAft « of the town; it was 

remains. It is mentioned in the "Ain Akha ” towers still 

one of the strongholds of the RdmiarhiJJ afterwards 

^u..^ by MuhW R^iS? Si^gh?uttpi rfor°;J®’' “ 
then bestowed vt, with the surrounding villages oi ShV.Sl 
Smgh. The town contuine u Midle sXV Muu^cL^,?. 


1 

i\ 
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dispensary and sarai-, also a Police rest house, 
wila rank lies In front of the Tahsfl buildings 
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The fine Sanch~ CHAP. IV»A* 


Pld.cea of 

Dn^iya 15 a 2nd class murikJpaJily wlUi a oommUtfiB of 6 mombers^ 2 nomifialed md 
4 elected. Its avcra^ income for the to y«ar^ ending was Rs, 3M^ the Fb. r.on. Not*, 

expcndtlure Rs. The cnm Hems ol mcome and expendHurc for the i-ear looA-oa No, -m* al 

wtfc as follows:- ^ lath o3r, 1 


incpMt^ 

Octroi 

Municipal property and 
powers ■kii ■■■ 

Cattle-pounds, etc- 


Total 


Rs. 

3,182 

T 35 

411 

3 . 7*3 


ExfenJiturt-^ 

AdminiHratiCfl 
Public safety 

Public health and convenience 
Puhl ic ins^ctiun... 
Contributions, eic. 

Total 


Ra; 
(kai 
628 
1.T34 
» 311 
... 244 

.. 9,529 


The miinicipaJ bounAiries were fixed by Pb. Govt Notn. No. yooof loih Octr, 
iSS^and the rules of business will be found b the H, Gaittlt [« March tSS?. 
y. 584 Pt. fll (Ml. Manual, pp. ssj-S). Octroi limits were defined hy Notn. No. 965 
of Docenibcr 1S50, and the scheduic prescribed by Notns Nos. toy ofaotli March 
1^90 and 114 of 18th March iSgg. Ruildmji' bye-laws n-ere snretion^ by KotiL 
No. 44 of 30th Jany. 1901, and penal byc-lans ty Na at of ifith Jony, iSm. fn the case 
Of the latter the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 450), 

Gardhiwala. 


GardhiwAIa ts a town in the Hoshiirpur TahsH situated in Gaihdfiriii. 
31*45* N, and 75*46^ E, 18 miles from Hoshidrpur on the road 
to Dasuya. There is a Police resi-house, Like Hariina, it 
possesses some fine groves of mango trees A gre.^t part of the 
town is built of burnt brick and the streets are paved and drained. 

There are some fine houses belonging to wealthy Hindu traders. 

The proprietors of the land are Jats of the Sahota dan, and are 
counted among the Akbari houses (see account of the Jats, 
page 45), There are also some well-to-do Hindu bankers. 

The tradition is that the town was built in A.D 14 by Garhia^ 
a |at, and named after him, and that the addition of diwdia was 
made in 1812 on account of the incarnation of the goddess Devi 
having appeared in the town, in honour of which event Sarddr 
jodh Singh, Rdmgarhia, built a temple j this dtTodia is said to be 
either a contraction for Devmdia, or the word i/irad/d', a temple, 

SardAr Mansa Singh and his descendants held the place In jd^i^ 
for three generations, tilt Sardir Jodh Singh, Ramgarhia, occupied 
it in 1829 and built a fort. There is a tkdnu^ also a post office 
and dispensary. The principal trade of the town is in sugar, 
but the sugar refineries have decreased in numbers of late years. 

Gorhdfwila is ^ 2nd dloss municipality with ^ committee of 6 membei^ 1 nomEnoied Nstu 

Md 4ct*:ted. Ju mcmtiejhr the to ending [902^3 was Rs. 3^34^ and Ne. 7111 at 

the expenditure Rs 2 , 220 ^ The chief items of iitcamc and expendriuro for OetTi 

as follows:— 


/ifCfffflw— £xpiHdtiurt~ 

Ri Us, 

Octroi **. ... ^546 Administration ■ TT 141 

MunEcipal property and Public $aietv ... 5^ 

powers ,,, ,,p S6 PubliG heialth and convenience tjuj 

Cattle-pound^ etc- ... 381 Public instruction M*m ... 330 

-- ContributienSf^ etc; 

*** vv- 5T 

Total ... ■ 

- Total »,ss;3 
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. The municipal iKHindiUMs were fixed by Pb. Cm. Notn. So. yaoi, d.'ilcd nth ’ 

*" 1« March isaj,. 

"• IMI. Manu4 PP-Sa.?"®}- Oeiroi hmits wwe defifwd by Pb. Govt 
ISotn. rtOi ailed lat DKembet icJ9t^ and ihe acheduie preKnb^ by Sotn No. los. 

’8*ti Mareb 

Njwfr aciiwtioi^ by Sotn. Na. 44, lUtiEd 3oth Jany. 1901- and 

ES.5rX.S(§'t.‘iti3^'5y“"'-“■ •'■' ““ 

Garhshaskar, 

'1 Hoshtdrpur and Rupar road. 95 

miles distant from Hosht^rpur, is the head-quarters of a Tahsft and 
rAand (31 13 N and 76'^ g' E,). The town is built on a mound m 
the of a plain, and the houses, many of which are of masonry, 
are huddled together on this mound without much regard to 
symmetr)’ or order. If tradition is to be believed, the town has a 
very ancient hstory. Before the first Muhammadan invasion, 
Kaja Shankar Dds is said 10 have built a fort on the site of the 
present town; this fort was taken by SultAn Mahmud, Gha^navi, 
and subsequently given by the Emperor Shahftb-ud-dm Ghauri to 
HawAba and khachwAha, sons of RijA MAn Singh of the Jaipur 
State. The Mahtons, who appear to have been the original in- 
habuants, w^e overpowered and driven out by the RAjputs in 
A. U i 175, The descendants of these Mah tons are to be found in the 
nogtlbounng *lll»g^of Binjon, Ajnoha, Jiketa and Panidwar. and 

drinking the water of Garhshankar. 

i he KAjputs of Garhshankar appear to have kept up pettv feuds 

TklV .BjMially wilh ihe men o( Jaijo..; a tmvn at 

nf .r »*•'’' ■r'’® 1^“ remambared nhieltain 

of these RAjpuis is Rai Rup Chaod, of whom the present inhablt- 

a Imnie to one of the four sub-divisions of the township. RAi Rup 
Chand was ermverted to IslAm in the time of JalAl-ud-din Akbar 

Md an^Sd'h mosque and adjacent well, 

Md an old bridge whose arches are nearly silted up by the general 

W,^nV\T country, are architectural remains of the 

anernnt Muhammadan time. A fair, attended by 10,000 people, 

IS held every year at the shrme of a Muhammadan saint. ^ ^ 

I he Municipal Committee was abolished in tSgi, There is a 
good dea of export trade m sugar and tobacco ; the latter pro- 
duced in large quantities in Garhshankar and the neighbouring 
villages IS celebrated for its excellent quality. Grain ii ^imported 
from PhagwAra and passed into IvAngra and Una as are do^th 
hardware and other necess^ies. Thus the place Is something of a 
trade centre, though there is no trade with HosbiArpur. ^ 

nf a Tahsil and ikdna, on the too 

of which IS a smdl r«t-hou5e for Police officers. There are alsS 
a Goveimmeiii Middle School, a dispensary and a rest-houL or 

^ p'w 

fover epidemic of 1S78 was specially virulent in Garh* 
Shankar, and ve^Jew old men are said to have survived it Thm 

pug« no. of .S98 ha. already beeo alloded to (« ^^e 3I n.,!)' 
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Places of In- 

Harldna tsa in the HoshUrpur Tahiti situated in 31* 

38' N, and 73* 33' E., 9 miles north of HoshiArpur on the 

Dasuya road. There is a room for Cii^l Officers in one of the 

bastions of the old Tabstl building. Haiidna is celebrated for its 

fine mango groves \ a small perennial stream runs to the south of > 

the town, and the surrounding scenery is very picturesque. A 

great part of the town is built of burnt tricks ; the majority of the 

streets are paved, and have open drains for carrying off the 

drainage. The proprietors of the land of the township are Musal- 

min Naru RA]puts, the head of whom is ordinarily styled RAn^, 

There are also some wealthy Hindu bankers resident in the town ; 
and some families of Mughals, living in a separate street, engage 
in collecting and refining bees wax, HarlAna was from annexation 
to 1861 the head-quarters of a Tahsil, and the thdna occupies the 
old TahsN building. It also contains a dispensary, a zardi and a 
Government Middle School. There are a good many sugar refineries 
{kkdnchi) in the town, and the trade in sugar is considerable, 
though much decreased of late years, it is said, owing to the com¬ 
petition of foreign sugar, The fruit of the numerous mango groves 
is exported in large quantities, and coarse blankets are made for 
export to the hills. 


There are two mosques in Hariana, the MuftCs and the 
QAzi’s, The Muftfs is a small mosque in the west of the town. 
The spandrils are adorned with bosses in aiucco.^ It has an in¬ 
scription which stales that the mosque was built in the reign of 
Akbar in 1006 A. H. 11597-98 A.D.) by HAjl Sambal KhAn, The 
date is given in figures and in the chronogram 
The QAzi’s mosque is a little larger of somewhat later date and 
without inscription. 


H:irldiia Is a and class frtunid|«il‘tty with a cammTttee ol 6 members^ l noinEiiatod Pb, Go¥t. Notn^ 
and 4 dect«d, iflraine fcr the lOipira was Rs. 3^043 niid No-S. of 

the expenditure Ra. The chitf items ef infomc and expeiditure for wem ijth iSis* 

m folloiA-s 



Rs. 

Octroi .w 


Mumcipai property 

and 

power? 

g6 

Cattle-pound?, etc 

m 

TotaJ ++1- 





Admin tstratlon 
Public safety 

Public he^th and conNtmcncG ««« 
Public irestruttim 
CnntributKms 


Rs. 

<535 
97 a 
1,064 

31s 

109 


Total 


,<< ■ 


3.C&6 


Its atimiciistniiMm h In fair order and under contnd. The m untcipal beundarks 
were fixed by Pb. Oovt. Notn. No. 1041 dated 19th Augi 1SS5. Its ml« of business 
will bo found in the P-fr. Git&etii for March 1SS7P page 3S4 of Pt-t (ML Manualj 
pp. 3S7*Sj. Oitroi limits were defined by Pbh Go\t. dated 18th Feby^ 

and the schedule presenbed by Note- No. 892 ol xMay 1374^ 
mia84lNotn. No.+ 3 , dated 22nd Jany. t334>>nd m 1S90 [Notn* Nou t;&of 

zand March iSoo}- Building byc-bws were sanction^ by Notil. No^ ^ tkled ^th Jany, 
and per^ bye-lawa by ai. dated t6th jany* rftp?. In the cose of the latter 
the ino<k] ruke were adopted (ML Manual^ p, 4 SCiJ* 
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^ Hoshidrpur, the head-quartera of the District, is situated in 
3 ® ^ 75 * 5 ®' E'l about s miles from the foot of the 

biwShka. The municipal limits include part of the Civil lines and 
the suburbs of Bahidurpur and Bassi Khwija. The town is 
bouiwed on the north by a broad sandy cho^ one of the largest 
c' which bring down the drainage from the 

biwalik hills. This cho at one time ihreater.ed to destroy the 
town, and many buildings situated on its edge were washed 
away by Hoods. To obviate this danger an embanltment was 
erected for the purpose of arresting the action of the water. Major 
Saunders Abbott relates, in - Eight Years' British Rule in Hoshidr- 
pur, how the embankment consisted of piles driven into the sand 
mtCTtwined with brushwood and the spaces filled with earth * this 
embankment stood for two seasons and was eventually carried 
away. The next scheme consisted of “ a pier head, formed of 
b ocks of masonry, sunk into the sand, and through it into the 
clay, m which they were embedded at eleven feet below the bottom 
surtace This was connected with the shore just above the town 
a ng t-an^es by the bank of an earthen dam of sloping sides 
covered with mats and brushwood/^ The work was completed be- 
fore the rams of 1853, at a cost of Rs. 8,837. The rains of 1834 
tned It severely. It stood several floods, but towards the end of 
the rams two of the exireme blocks got undermined, and fell bodily 
^rward into the stream, indicating their solidity by the large masses of 
Jown il? fell unbroken. One large block was carried aao feet 
Clown the flood, by which some estimate may be formed of the 
vastness of the torrent. There are now no traces of this embank- 

Ss ThI ^ ^ danger to the town did not appear so 

^ous. The body of water in the eko seemed to have diminishecJ 

?o ^he to^^X" no damage was caused 

ithilrt '1 ^ h' having apparently been diverted to 

attempt was^iadc, by plant- 

t^he town side ot the torrent to avert future floods. Of recent vears 

hM^h^d to threatening aspect, and vLious 
masures pave had to be taken to protect the town. In j 001-02 

there hTS 3"' ■ 1" Se far 

^ The buildings of the town are, for the most part, of burnt 
bnck cemented with earth, and, In the principal streets, two or 
three storeys high. 7 he main street is thirty feet wide ; the smaller 
streets range from six to fifteen feet in width, and mostly end in 
tulfd^sac. The broader streets are paved mth iZlJ il 
smaller almost all with brick ; the drLage runs in open s de 
Kh^^ emptied into the sandy bed of the t/w near 

water-supply is derived from numerous wefls. 
The civil station situated less than a mile from the town is 
picturesque, with its thatched houses situated in pretty garden^ 
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the roads are shady and have not that rectangular regularity so CHap.iv,A. 
common to British stations. The old canton merits, which were PJacosrfln- 
locaied 2 miles to the south of the present civil station, were 
abandoned after the Mutiny, and alt that remains of them consists K«iiii(rpuf. 
of a few tumble-down tenantless houses, a cemetery, and a roofless 
church, the doors and windows of which have been bricked up. 

There is a Staging Bungalow, a Public Works Department rest- 
house in Civil lines \ also a Church, District Board Meeting Hall 
Sessions and District Courts, Jail, Dispensary, bonded eharat 
warehouse, Police Station, Zailghar, a School, The inhabitants 
are chiefly Ard^ins, Gujars and Rijputs, besides the trading classes. 

Tradition ascribes the foundation of the town to two parties,— 
first to Hargobind and Rdm Chand, Diw^ns of the Emperor 
Muhammad Tug'niak aitas Alaf Khdn, who reigned some 550 years 
ago; second to Hoshiir Khdn, a resident of Bajwdra, who lived 
about the same period, and after whom the town was named. 

During the Sikh period it fell into the hands of the Sarddrs of the 
FaizuMpuria Mist, of whom Bhup Singh is noted as having had 
encounters with Sansdr Chand of Kdngra. In tflo^ Ranjft 
Singh seized the town, and Missar Rup Ldl, when Governor of the 
Doib, made it his residence. During his time, and in that of the 
Shekhs, his successors, it increased in importance, and at the 
present time some of the best houses are those of the Shekh family. 

A considerable cantonment was maintained near the town through 
out the reign of Ranjft Singh and his successors, and for some 
years by the British Government after the annexation. It is 
evident, however, that the town rvas of no importance till the 
present century; It is not motioned in the ''Afn-i^Akbari,'* and 
was probably included in the mahl of Bajw 4 ra, 

HoshUrpur isa 2nd class niunktpaliW Tttonstftuled in 1894, wJrti a commiitee of Punjab Govt 
ao ffl^benf, consLslmg of the Dqjiity Commissioriw and Civif Summon, tMfficio Nstn. No. 2 cf 
8 notdtnnlGd members and to otKtod (d Hiirdds and 4 ^fukamm.idafis). Its a^'crain ]Td 
incnmo for the ID wars ending 1939'Oj was Rs 43ri53S, and the expenditure Rs. 47,430. 

The chief items di income and espenditere for were as follows < 


/neom *— 


Rs. 

Octroi ... 334^ 

Municipal property and 
powers .., ... t 7 ,yn 

Grants and CDHtrihutions 7,1 So 
Miscdlaneous, including 
cattlc-pouads tBs 


Total ... s 8 j 647 


EipinJiiH rt^ 

Admlnistr-ittoti 
Public safety 
Public ho-ifth and 
Public instnicticm 
Cuntt'Ihuttons 
Mtscellaneous 
Repayment of loan 

Total 


Convenience 



<♦ 4.831 


The income is chicUy derived from the flctror on pain ond cloth. The pfincipal 
trade is in jpain^ cloth and English thread (Purest nfi). Par its martufacturtt see 
Chapter IT, C, 


The town lost the privilege of electing its Committee Hoshifjpni. 
in 1887-83 in consequence of the riots which occurred in that 
year, but recovered it on April ist, 1894.* The Election Rules 
published under Punjab Government Notification No, 2, dated 

, * PA. GAMdtit Nat43. Np. 5ar ftom tbfl DtQwU 

two* ftf Sflctioni tfi md tf {rf (be MS Act. 
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3rc! January 1894, provide that of the elected members 6 shall 
be Hindus and 4 Muhammadans, and that Hindu voters shall 
vote only (or Hindu candidates and Musalmdn voters for Musal- 
min. It is further laid down that the Deputy Commissioner shall 
be President of the Committee. The Deputy Commis¬ 

sions controls the Committee, subject to appeal to the Com¬ 
missioner o( Jullundur. 

The boundaries of the Committee wcire fixed by Pdnjab 
Government Notification No. 1041 S., dated 19th August 18^5, 
and have only been once amended {under Notification No. 102, 
dated nth March 1S93). 


The Committee works largely through sub-committees, ol 
which there are four—Sanitation, Public Works, Education and 
Finance. These sub*committees are re-arranged every six 
months. 

The District School and the Primary Schools attached to it 
were under the control of the Municipal Committee from 1S83 to 
J903. Their management was transferred to the Education 
Department, with effect from April sst, (903 (Punjab Government 
letter No. 68S, dated gtb March 1903), but was re-transferred to 
the Committee by Punjab Government letter No. 047, dated 14th 
April 1904, The management was again resumed by Government 
with effect from tst January J905. 

Rules made by the Committee, regulating its own procedure, 
are published in Pxm^&h Governmettl Notification No, 67t, 

dated 16th October tSSg. 

Sections 140 (except clause (rf)) and 141 of-the Municipal 
Act have been extended to Hoshiirpur, and the Committee is 
thus enabled to segregate small-pox and cholera patients and 
to forbid the use of insanitary wells {Pu»fa^ Governtaeni 
Gnsitte Notification No, 78, dated 23rd February 1893), The 
Committee boupht a fire-engine in tSSj-SS, and Chapter VI1 1 of 
the Municipal Act, which deals with the exlitieiion and prevention 
of fire, was also extended to the Municipality by this notification. 
The Government draft rules for bonded warehouses were 
adopted In 1889-90A Building rules were made in 1891 {Puniab 
Government Gasetio Notification No. 636, dated soth July). 
The Committee has control over brothels and disorderly housW^* 

The octroi limits of the I^Iunicipality were defined in Punjab 
Government Notification No. 718, dated 29th October 18S9 
and its octroi schedule prescribed by Notification No, laS’ 
dated aStb March 1893,+ Refunds of octroi are governed by 
Notification No. 7 [4, dated 28th October 18S9. Refunds were 
limited to sums of one rupee and over, and to claims brought 
within ir^f mouths {Punjah Government Gasetle Notification 
No. 340, dated 3^rd .August 1893). The period was reduced to 
three months by Punjab Governmeut l^asette Notification No cio 
dated 25 th September 1856* 


■pu^Govt Ncstn. Sin of ia& Octf. iSgo (p, toi 
f Fob emtatq lee pig# 1^ ol Gillette fov 


Chf iKfr Flt^ Mt, Han#iiyi 
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In i8Si-83 octroi receipts made up Ra, 27,000 of a total in- CHAP.iV,|iL'> 
come of Rs» 38,000, the incidence of taxation being Re, i* 5*3 P®r piacssof to-' 
head. In 1903-04 octroi realized Rs. 33,460. while the total terest, 
income excluding loans was Rs. 58,647 and the incidence of taxation H«hiirp»f ■ 
Re. I •[ a-3. Octroi is still the only tax in force. Educational lees ^J t,. 

bring in Rs. 5i^oo and the Educational grant from Government peoaiture. 

Rs. 5,400. The District Fund grant for medical purposes vs 

Rs. 3,000. The remaining items are very small. Conservancy :■ ; 

recftpts came to Rs, 768, a fair amount considering the size of 

the town. 

Turning to expenditure Administration and Collection charges 
came to Rs. 3,500111 1901*02 i among other annual expenses are 
Schools, Rs, 14,000; Hospitals, Rs. 6,ooo; Police, Rs, 5,000; and 
Conservancy, Rs. 3,600. 

Hoshiirpur has undertaken drainage works and a Town Hall. 

In 1901 oa Government advanced Rs. 15,000 for protective works 
in the and the loan is being repaid by yearly instaiments 
of Rs. 1,850 inclusive of interest. The Committee holds Govern* 
ment securities to the value of Rs, 3 ,ooo, invested in 1S70. 

The censure of Government in iSa 7'83 induced the Com* poWicWorki. 
mittee to adopt new measures to improve the conservancy of the 
town and increase the conservancy r^eipts. At the same time 
they proposed to adopt a ho use-tax. These measures were unpo* 
pular, but the new conservancy system was introduced and it work¬ 
ed excellently until the powers of the Committee were questioned in 
connection with some of the new rules. The ^int came up before 
the Divisional Judge in 1889*90, and he decided that the Com- 
mittee had no power to enforce the bye-laws it had made. The 
whole cohservancy scheme thus fell to the ground. 

I A ^ 

Since its reconstitution in 1894 the Committee has evoked 
the praises of Government. In 1895-96 it was noted as working 
well; in 1896-97 it was praised for keenness on sanitation, and 
the members were said 10 exert themselves individually, on 
occasions of large gatherings, to preserve peace and order. 

Finally in 1900-01 the town was held up by Government as *'a 
model of wbat local self-government can be." 

Taxation of through-trade has always been a blot on the 
fiscal administration of the town. The Provincial average of octroi 
was exceeded so early as 1881-S3, and over-tax at ion is noted by «. . ' "J 

the Commissioner in 1889-90. Refunds were easily obtained in ““ ■ 

1890-91, but complaints began again in the following year, when 
cloth was said to be overtaxed. In 1393*94 grain was largely 
overtaxed, and sugar, gAt, cloth, drugs, metal, oil and oil-seeds 
were also taxed above the standard, The growing popularity of 
the bonded warehouse noted by the Commissioner in this same 
year Is evidence of excessive taxation. The Octroi Schedule was 
revised, but over-taxation was again reported in 1895-96. The 
refund rules were altered, and the Octroi Schedule once more 
revised in 1896-97, and the amount of grain taxed became notice- 
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ably less. Cleih and metals were senously overtaxed again from 
1S97—1900, and the total refunds in iSgg-lgQo amounted to 
Rs, 740 out of an octroi income of Rs, 27,000. It should, however, 
be noted that the statistics by which over*taxatiou is guaged^are 
largely theoretical and unreliable and are at present under revision, 

Jaijon is a town on the outer edge of the Siwiliks, 10 miles 
north of Garhshankar. It contains 2,644 inhabitants, and though 
now of small importance, was in early days the seat of the Jaawil 
R^i^s, ^ Rdja Rim Singh first look up his residence here, and the 
fort which commanded the pass in the hills is said to have been 
constructed in A,D. 1701, and to have been taken by Ranjft Singh 
in 1815, It ^vas dismantled at annexation by the British Gov¬ 
ernment* The ruins of the palaces of the Jasw 41 RAjds are stil! 
visible above the town. The place used to be, till lately, an 
emporium of trade, second only to Hoshi^rpur \ and even now 
a good deal of cloth, both country and English, passes through 
towards the hills; the produce of the hills, such as rice, turmeric, etc., 
passing down to the plains, Jaijon and Bari^n Ka|5n are the 
great centres in Tahstl Garhshankar of the trade in country cloth 
made in the vicinity, the hill and Kdngra traders dealing directly 
with the Jaijon iitopdrls who act as ditidl%. Traders even come from 
Sirmur, Rice is also sold to local consumers. The rest of the 
trade is mainly the local distribution of .imported goods. The 
Jaijon traders pay over Rs. 500 in income tax, two paying on 
incomes exceeding Rs. 2,coo. The town is called " Phallewdlv" 
or '* Pathrdnwili " before breakfast, 

Janokarl 

The Jandhari tuliikA lies east of the Sutlej. The name is 
said to mean life has entered—because Bdba Gurditta is believed 
to have restof^d a dead cow to life here by nieaos of his TniTaciilous 
w/e or Stick. Histcrically the taidka is connected with Kahliir, 
Bir Chand, a Chanderi ‘?Chandla) Rajput, and the founder of 
that State, settled Brahmin from the Talbatti tract here, and 
nis descendants maintained a kind of managing right, hardly 
amounting to seignorial overlordship, in the tract. 

Khaspur, 

The town of Khdnpur is situated miles north-west of 
Hoshiirpuron the Hoshiirpur-Tinda road and contains ,1206 
mhabiUtits according to the Census of 1901. It was included 
in the Municipality of Hoshidrpur until 1893, when it was separated 
off and declared a "Notified Area.” ^ 


Khinpur is surrounded by chgs on nearly all sides which 
^use danger to the town at the time of heavy floods. 
1 he local Committee have constructed some protective works. 


j chiefly in ountry cloth, luneis 

and pams, which were made in Khinpur and the neighbouring 
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villages, and exported in large quantities. The place does not CHAP, iv, A. 
appear, however, to have ever been a large manufactoring centre, piacaarf In- 
but was rather a market for cloth made in the neighbourhood. tereat« 
Owing mainly, if not entirely, to the octroi system its trade has Kiiiapiir. 
now decreased, and the surrounding viiiages have themselves 
become markets. The loss resulting from this change has fallen 
chiefly on the daidls or brokers, but there are still some 5 
or 6 shops in the trade which are run by arhiids and there are 
also some daldis. The yarn used is either English or imported 
from Bombay. 

The only public buildings are a Municipal Board School, 
teaching up to the Primary Standard in vernacular and a sardL 

Ba notified area with 3 comm itlice of 4 nomiiuted tncnibefs, the Tahsfldir 
of Hoshi^pur befng 09 M The asutrage Inccine for the five yeari ending: was 

Ks. 5,126, and the chief items f)f income and expenditure foe the yiair lOoi'iu were as 

fOlIdWA t — iP j 





E^findiitiT§ — 


Octroi 

Municipal properly and 
^ powers *** 

JD3 

Adnilnktratjof) .4* 

Public safety 

Public hcaltn and convenience 

IS 

409 

Miscdlaneout, 


4<> 

Public iristruction, cfc> 

Total 

+44 

3,751 

Total ««« 

Miani. 

7Ms 


Midni, with 6,118 inhabitants, is a small town near the Beas, *^^‘*'* 
about 25 miles from Hoshidrpur and 4 from TAnda (31® 43* N. 
and 73“ 34' E.). The proprietors are a few families of Mohmand* 

PatMns, but the greater part of the land of the township is 
^Itivated by Ardin and Jal tenants with rights of occupancy. 

The town is damp and unhealthy, and owing to the destruction 
of some large Bet villages by floods in 1894, its trade is decreasing. 

number of butchers reside here, and carry on a trade in cattle 
with the neighbouring riverain and villages. Other trade 

consists principally ofwbest, sugar and hides. 

Midniia^asnddddsiniuiidpaltty wKh a committee of 6 membera, a nominated Pb. Goirt. Mota, 
4 elected. Its average income foe the lo yeara ending 1902*0:^ was Ra, 1,700 Wa 7a0?f lati 
and the expenditure Rs. 1,638. The chief items or income ana expendiinres for the year 
1908*04 were aa'fcUows 


St%aiim — 


Octroi 

MunietpaJ property and 


Rs. 

hJ 20 

I 


Exf§mdii:tr4 — 

Adtnlnistratiiiii ^3^ 

PuUic finely ..a 453 

Publk^ htalth and convenitiwc 4^ 1^141 
Publjc instntctJoii 185 

Misedhnooua. h. 3 


Tout 




TotaJ 


.a^ti 


rw munidpal bouidarkd vm fixed by Pb^ Gsurt Notn. No* dined iat!i 

Ils rules of bti&ineu will be found ift the Gawtift for March lifiy. 
WanuaJj pp. 557 - 8 ). Octmi limits wefe ddiT^ by Pb. Govt* 
Wtftnp dated (St Deer* 18^ scheduJe prescribed by Noln* Ho. so*). 

^ reins^ in tSgg (Nodu Ho. (34 dated tSth March 

tL by^ws were samitioned by Notn. Ko. 44^ dated 3oUi Jmiy* tooi* 
MO penal byc'Littiii w Nou oii dated t6LhJany* tn tbe ca* of tM L^ter the 
model mica ivere ^led (Ml, MmuiaJ, p. 45Ph 
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CHAP. IV, A. 

PjacesQf In- 
ter6St. 

Hlbllpor^ 




Makelpur. 

Mihilpurin Tahsil Garhshankar is the head-quarters of a police 
station and contains 3,736 Inhabitants. It is also the head-quarters 
of the Bains clan of the Jat tribe, and Is on the whole a thriving 
place. 

Mukerian. 

MukenSn,, a municipality constituted in 1S74, is situated 
about 10 miles north of Dasdya and 34 miles from Hoshidrpur 
(31’ 57' N. and 73“ 38' E,). The roads to the Naushera and 
Mirthal fernes branch off from this place. The town, (he greater 
part of which is built of burnt brick, is dluated in the middle of a 
high level plain, and is the head-quarters of a Police sub-division. 
Local tradition relates that it was founded by Chaudhri Dlra 
Khdn, an Awin, in A.D. t 7 S 4 ' It was afterwards enlarged and 
improved about 1768 by SardSr Jai Stngh, Kanhya, who held 
possession of it, and whose influence was paramount in the Punjab 
about 1774—17S4. His daughter-in-law was Mdi Sada Kaur 
well known as an intriguing and ambitious woman. Raniit Singh 
slew in battle Mdi Sada Rauf's husband, Gurbakhsfi Singh son of 
Jai Singh, and mamed her daughter, Mahtdb Kaur. This union 
gave Ranjit Singh the co-operation of the Kanhya mnl, and enabled 
him to consolidate his power. About 1833 he quarrelled with his 
mother-in-law and threw her into prison. She was afterwards 
granted a small estate south of the Sutlej. Ranjit Singh is said 
to have acquired the neighbouHng fort of Atalgarh in iSiq There 
is a fine Unk near this fort called after M4i Sada Kaur, Mahtib 
K.ur give birth at Mukeriaa to Ranjit Singh'a reputed son, 
Sher Singh, who afterwards became Mahirijd. 

1..,. Magistrate, resided 

here with his brothers, and built a very fine tank and a large sardi 

with a room for Europeans, all of well-built masonrv. Another 
sardi for travellers has been constructed by Tdba Shah a «*qldpnt 
banker. Sardir Bdr Singh’s hou«, is'^ an imSulg 
building, and there are some good gardens near the town. Besidef 
the police station, on which is a small room rented as a Post 
Office, the town contains a Government Middle School There 
IS also a Government rest-house and a dispensary. Th« hJl 
but little h^e. the sugar industry haJing Jedineg 
elMwhere. The exports are confined to wheat collected from the 
neighburhood. Rice is exported direct from the Bichwal villa^ 
or througb Bhaogila, the gt^t ric, centre. tX^iS 

piuo to outa.de ieofirU from Amritaar, Jullundu 

Batdlaand Tinda, and combine btofidr and k • ^ 

exduaively or - tactura.' The ^laneTaVtidiro " a 

[mandi). Cloth is imported from Amritsar. ® 

MukeriJn!» a and dav municipality ufth a ammittee of 6 
and i tierttd, we oE whom nuat be a Muhamtaadan, Eta nominated 

inCOlIDe [or U14 Ig 


as? 
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j«rs ending was Rs, 3,1^4 and the «penditur4 Rs* 3,1 to. 

Of incomo and expcMdurt rof 1903 ^ were as fatlinn :— 


The chief items CHAP, IV, A, 


/ptroin#— 

Rs. 

Ejcptndiiurt— 


Rs. 

Octroi 

*** 3,737 

AdTninistratiun 

■+«- 

1 .^ 6ro 

Mujileipal property and 

Public safety .... 


6S0 

powers 

1 J 3 

Public bcahb and comfenience 

... 1^1 

CniUe'pOLindi 


Public InstmclioTi 

lit 

... 3^4 



ContHbutbns . 


340 

Tcul 

3,190 


Tota» 

... 3^1 


Ptacos of 
Interest. 

Pb- Gcrtrt Nfltit. 
Na i( 5 s 8 S. of 
Octr, !i®5. 


nflunicipo] rnoame is birfely dependent on itie Uxatbn of tlirouj^h trade. It ts a 
vm and there h much rewm fnr imprtFVcmertt in its ccnnniunieatjena and 

s^flUon. The munieipat bcmndailes were fisced by Pb. Gmt Nerr. Nov >041 S., 
■ oa? Ay^ igg_g_ Its rules of huainess will ^ found in the PiPr for Mnreli 

of f*t. Ill (M, MnnuJiJ* pp. 3574), Octroi limits were defined by 
wi rt 9 ^ silled in DccemW and the schedule prescribed hy 

^ w*s revised in iSS^fNoina Na 48, dated aarul 

1 ^ 4 )* aw itffab in 1S90 (Nntn. No. of ^jnd March iSgo), Buildin? byc-lTws 
^^sawlioncd by NotHi N<j. 44, dated 30th Jnny. root, aiid penal bye law^% Kn. alp 

^ed i6lh Jany. 1893. fr (hr^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ “? . 

Manual, p. 450}, 


case of ihe latter the rntdcl rules were adopted (Ml. 


Sham Chaurasi, 

Shim Chaurisiis a Wge township or Aasbn, even more of Shim Chiwiii. 
a trade centre than It h tioWj though it is said never to have 
been an irapertant mattdi or mart, ft is now a distributing 
centre to village dealers, and agricultural produce is brought in 
from (he surrounding villages and sold by its traders on com mis* 

Sion or purchased by them for local sale. Its decline is 
to the fact that the garHinJdrs of the locality have 
obtained a stronger positiot: commercially than (hey had formerly, 

Santokhoarh. 

Sanlokhgarh contains a smalt easdr and the ruins of the Siafofce»h. 
_mrmer residences of the once powerful Sarddrs of Santokhgarh. 
the population (1901) numbers 3,495 souls. The town is 
becoming a considerable centre of the g/ti trade, CM is 
brought down from the hills and re'Cxported to Phagwdra vid 
Garhshankar. 


Una. 

Una, situated in the Jaswdn Dun, 35 miles distant from bni. 
Hoshidrpur, is the head*quarter3 of a Tahsfl and tMna (31° aS' N. 
and 76® t f E.), It owes Its chief importance to being 
t ® .^bssdence of a branch of the Bedi family (see '* Leading 
families," page 75), and was founded by Bdba Kala Dhiri, the 
ancestor of the present Beds, and further enlarged by Bedi Sdhib 
^ingh. The only private buildings of any importance are the resi¬ 
dence of Bedi Sujdn Singh, and the mausoleum of Bedi Sdhib Singh, 
®j^“bted on a high terrace overlooking the valley. The Tabs 11 and 
thdna buildings were also once the proper^ of former Bedfs. There 
are also a sardi^ rest-house for Civil Officers,, dispensary and a 


CHAP. IV, A, 

places of 
t nterest. 

He*. 


Pb. Gwt Hqitii. 
14 o. lojof iSth 
Uirch 1890. 


Unnu'TIniJa. 
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Middle School, There is no trade of any importance. The town is 
built on the site of a hill near the Sohdn ; there is one main street 
of shops, mostly built of masonry; most of the remaining houses 
arc of mud. A fine flight of stone steps leads down from the 
town to a stream on the east, Una used to be the emponum for 
the hills of all articles of commerce s now, however, much of the 
traffic passes through the town without breaking bulk. Shops 
have increased of late years in the neighbouring hills and, as 
the hill traders, deal direct vrith the large markets of Amritsar, etc., 
this has tended to decrease the retail trade of the town. Some 
shops, however, do a certain amount of business as &rkl\As (com* 
mission agents). 


Utta ti a clajs municcpalfty (ccmstititted m 1374J wfih n cammlUH 0F 
6 members, 9 nominjitcd and 4 elected ]» 4v«rj^e inccmc f-of the lo yeara ctiding' 
1903^1 was Ra. 2 p 73| ami the experiditart: Ra. 2,^44. The chief iitms ef inrame and 
c&penaitttre for 190^-04 were ^ foUffWS 


/nceme— 

Rs, 

Octroi -p .M 
Miinidpftl property and 
powers 156 

CatiJe^poundsr etc. 115 

Totsd .pif 3^^^^ 


Exfinditurt^ 

AdmleistrAtion 
Public safety 

Pubt(C health and convcniEmoe 
Public instrtictfon 
Contributioo^, fic. 


Rs. 

592 
... S 7 ^ 

... 370 
t*. n 


Total *41 2j905 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Pb. Govt. Notn. No. i^Sp dated 2cth Julv 
igoo, lEi rules of husln*^ wUI be found in the PA. traMtiu far lit arch p, 284 
of FU 111 {m Manual* pp, 357 A)- Octroi limns were defined N Pb, Govt. Notn, 
Ne, 22;^^ dated abth May tgj * and the &chedule pre^ribed by Netn. No. 
dated 2Sth May 1874, wa^ revised an 1899 [Noin No, 124^ of i&th March i&ggl. 
Buildtng weressinetbnedby Natfv No, 44p dated 3cih Jnny. tooi, ami penal 

byt Uw^ by No Ji^datcd idth Jany. 1892. In the coae of the latter the medef rulfi 
were adopted (hll. Manual, p* 450]^ 


Urmar-Tanda. 


The towns of Urmar and Tfinda are In the Dasuya TahsU 
within a mile of each other (31“ 40' N. and 75* 38^ E.) and 
form, with their suburbs, Aydhpur and D^la, a single municipality, 
(Tdndaisat miles from HoshUrpur.) They are situated near 
marshy ground, which probably accounts for a good deal of their 
unhealthiness and the number of deaths from fever. A large #/i<r 
however, has of late filled up a good deal of low marshy land with 
sands, and possibly in time this may improve the health of the town 
though destroying some good culturable land. The greater part of 
the houses are of burnt brick, and most of ihe streets are navS and 
drained, but Ayihpur is dirty and its streets are in a bad state, 
as a branch of the cho floods it. 


There is a police station, and the other public buildings are a 
dispensary, rest-house and a Middle School in T^da A 
Monsiff h sometimes stationed here for the disposal of the civil suits 
o half the Tahsil. There is a rather famous Muhammadan shrine 
of the saint Sakhi Sarwar at Aydhpur, at which an annual fair 


IS 
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held (see page 79). The principal landed proprietors are CHAP. IV, A. 
Pathins, of the BakhtiAr clan in Urmar and of the Momand clan pi^cesof in- 
in Tinda. I be inhabitants of Urmar-T 4 nda and Aydhpur are terest, 
principally Khatris settled a long time ago by the Pathdn owners. urmir-Tiiidi. 
There are also some Musalmin JulAhds. The towns are of no 
particular trading importance, except as an entreffoi for country 
produce and cotton goods. Good pottery is made here. At 
T^nda the imports are cloth from Amritsar, grain from JuUundur and 
Phagw4ra; wieth, maize, etc., from Ludhidna; collectively 

they are generally known by the name of Tdnda. 


Ufrtiar-Tlndii»a and class municipality with a committee oF ft consisting of Pb.Goit. K 9 tn, 
the Tahslld’f a nominated and fi elosted memb^ Its aie^ for the Ko-(dig nj 

10 years ending igu-oj was Rs, 5,365 and esBenditwre Rs. 5441 ' Tlie chief items of lath Oct i 80 S* 
income and cxpci^tiire for i903'«+ foJtows : — 


InccM ^— 


Octroi 

Mtinieipd profHOrty and 

pOW^^S e*e aai 

CaUle^oufidsieti:. +** 

Toiol tt* 


ExpiU^diiurt^ 


Rs. 

S.S43 

AdminisrratLon 

114> 

Ra. 

i,t3a 

Public safety 

VII 

*MS 

6j 

Publ'ic hCiitlh and convenience 

1^11 

*,953 


Public instrijctwn 

III 

700 

Contributions, ric. 

III 

104 

ss*fi 

Total 

k>+ 

saH 


The municipal boundaries were fised 

Aug. 188s. Iw rules of bmines* wUI be found m the Pi.GatriU Marcti ibb^ 
p.a84 0f k HI (ML Manual, pp. 357-4 ). W nS 

No. m, daed (rt December iSg.jmd SlT 4s dafed aS 

atS’iSjr ss fn°* sr‘.r!y«ti (“i- 


Jany. 1893. 
Manual, p. 450). 
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The fallowing Act of the Lieutenanl^overnor of the Ptmjs.b io App ond ^x li 
Council received the nsseiit of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor on the ^AaTiot 
3 Sth August 19and that of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General on the loth October igoOt and is hereby promulgated for general 
information;— 


PUNJAB ACT No. il of rgoo. 

{First puilishcJ tn iAe flj* iAe igfA 

N&vimd^r tgoo.) 

Ah Aci ia previdf far the d^ti£r j^r€S£fVaii^ft and preSidwH i?/ 
Cfriatn p^fHons £f tA£ iemSen'es ff t&i PuH/a^ situtig Kotthm 
tfr Ad face at i£ ihw SUvAlit meunfAin tang^ tfr &r 

t0 AfiAied if ths deA&isffmAai a/ /tresis fvtihJn Uat r^ingft 
flr iy iA£ atfim &/ sit* a ms ami iAtffHts, stifA ds commonty 
iralied chof. Rowing fhtmgh at from it. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the belter preservation and 
protection of certain portions of the territories of the Punjab situate within 
or adjacent to the Jaiwahk mountaiti range or affected or liable to be 
affected by the dcboiscinent of forests within that range, or by the action 
of streams and torrents, such as are commonly called ehes^ flowing tlirough 
or from it i 

ft is hereby enacted as follows;— 

PrilljHiKdry. 

1. {f) This Act may be called the Punjah Land Preservation (CAtf-i) 

Act* 1900; and 

Sh0€t title 4Ewl cemmecu^ 
metat. 


(i) !t shall come into force at once. 


2. In this Act, unless a difierent intention appears from the subjcci 


PtSmtiopi. 


or contexts— 


(a) llie expression '‘land” means land within any local area pre¬ 
served and protected or othcrwisii dealt with m manner in 
this Act provided, and includes benefits to arise out of land, 
and things attached to the earth or permanently fastened to 
anything attached to the earth j 

(») the expression ***ho " means a stream or torrent flowing through 
or from the SimaiiH mountain range williin the Punjab; 


(cl the expressions ■‘tree." "timber" "forest-produce" and i 

"cattle" resocctivdv, shall have the meanings severally 
assigned the^ in section 3 of the Indian Forests Act, 1878; *« VII of 


fd) the expression " persons interested" Includes all persons claim- 
ing^y interest in compensation to be made on account of 
any rocasurcs taken under this Act; and 


W the expression “Deputy Commissioner" includes any officer or 

officers at any time specially appointed hy the L^al Govern¬ 
ment to perform the functions of a Deputy Commissioner 
under Mb AtX* 


i 
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Appendix I. 

C»n^ct. 


NsIijUafion and reptUtioa of Anas. 


3- Whenever tt appears to the Local Covcftiment that it is desirable 
Not! G ea^on of azicw. provide for the better presen'attOQ and uro* 

adiacent tn tlio area, situate within or 

mountain range or affected or liable to be affected 
by the dcboisssement of forests m thiit range or by the action of tfws such 

Go«r™«ntouy,byn«i|icalk»,nukca®dir«Uin«cocto^ ' 

A- Jn respect of areas aotiSed under section 3 generallr, or the whole 

Pod*« to «pil4te, rwtrlet w " such area, the Local Govern' 

SSlllI^f general or special orders tempora- 

orftr. WItlllU nottfied weai. nlv or TJ^rmnnoiaHas _L ipw"* 

Certain matter?. 


M. ^ ^ WIu-ia-i p. LLsJil UMi: A- 

hihit— ^gula-tfi, restrict or pro* 


(fl) the clewiog or breaking up or cultivating of la^^ not ordinarily 
under cultivalion prior to the publication o( the notification 
under sectioo 3; 

pi**"® 

such stone or lime had not ordinarily been m quarried or 
3^ Pibl'^^ation of the notitieJtioiv under 

removal or 

Bubje^ion to any manufacturing process, otherwise thaji as 

doenbed ,n dsusn (« o( lHas«b«ction,i[any foSt-~^du™ 

eft^than gr..., sdve I«r W^te dtineati? „ 

W Iho setting on Bre ot trees, timber or fcirest-produccj 

(e) the admission, herding, pasta,ing nr mention ot shlep orgnaU- 

(/) the et^inatlon o( forest-prodime passing nnt of any such area; 

erect buildings Cn, and Ve 

such permits by such persons, P «iuction and return of 

S. In respect of any village or villages, or part or ™rts 

Power, in oertjgini cawit, to w'creof, comprised within the limits nf an 
Kgulti^ rfstria « proliibit, notified under section % the Loc^ r ^ 

(i) the quarrying of any stone or the burnine of anv lim, . i 
where such stone or lime had ordma^^^ I ^ ^ 

burnt prior to the puS^’^^^^Li^ <l;?^iod or 
scclioti 3 j ^Notification undcf 

(f) the cutting of trees or tlmberp or the collectlrtrt 
subjection to any manufacturiqg proccM 
desCTibcd m clause (i) of thfs ^suWrt' “ 

P'«<-f«rW^.‘dLsUo‘':ra^£a 


nuliers. 
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(rf) tbe admission, herding, instaring or retention of cattle generallfi 
other than sheep and goat?, or of any class or description of 
such cattle. 


6. Every order made under section 4 or section 5 shall be published 
«Fii.ikn, «. i? anti shall forth that the Local 


prohibit ton to he 
r^tited Id ttie order (tndof 
section 4 or 5. F^li cation at 
order. 


Government ts satisfied, alter due inquiry, tfiat the 
regulations, restrictious or pohibitions co^it^i^ed 
in the order are necessary for the purpose of 
giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 

7. (/) When, to respect of any local area, a notification has been 
Pr«liu«»iicn of «,^tipn*, P’lhlished under section 3, nnd- 

mStictiont And pribEbEtioHs 
And Admis^loB of civim for 
cvEDpensAtinn for rights whkh 
Evt imtricted or 


(a) tipoD such publication any general order made under section 4 
becomes applicable to such area, or 

( 3 ) any special order under section 4 or section 5 is made in respect 
of such area. 


the Deputy Commissioner shall cause public notice ef tbe provisions of 
such general or special order to be given., andt tf the provisions of any 
such^ order restrict or e?stinguish any existing rights, shall also 

E ubUshy in the language of the country, in every town and village the 
onndarics of which include any portion of the area within or over 
which any such rights are so restricted or extinguishedj a proclama* 
tion stating the regulations^ restrictions and prohibitions which have been 
imposed, by any such orderi within the limits of such area or in any part 
or parts thereof; fixing a period of not less than three montlis from the 
date of such pfoclamaiiour and requiring cveiy person claiming any com¬ 
pensation in respect of arty right So restricted or prohibited, within such 
period* either to present to such officer a writlen notice specifying, or to 
appear before him and state, the nature and extent of such right and the 
umoujit and particulars of the compensation (if aLny) claimed in respect 
thereof^ 


(j] Any claim not preferred within the time fixed in the proclama'- 
tjon made under sub-section (/) shall be rejected t 

Provided that, with the previous sanction of the Commissioneri the 
Deputy Commiasioner may admit any such claim as if It had been made 
^vithi^ such periods 


Canfrol ever lAe &eds ef Cbos. 

S, (/) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that it is 
Action when LocaJ Govoro* desirable that measures shouhl be taken in the 
ifV0nt conndef if jt iettrnble to bed of any cAe for the purpese of— 

lAkff mtji 5 nn» to regiilAtc ibn 
bedj ofrlitf. Vatinff of 
l»ds in the GuvoniinenL 

(a) regulating the flow of water within and pre%"enting the widening 
or extension of such bcd+ or of 

(ij reclaiming or protecting any laud situate within the limits of 
such bed; 

such Government mayt cither proceed at once in manner in sub-seetton 
(^) provided, or, In the first jnstance, by notification specifying the nature 
and extent of the measures to be taken and the locality In and the time 


Appendix f. 
Chwi Act. 
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CiM Aot> 
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vitbin which such measures arc to be so taken, require all persons possess¬ 
ing proprietary or occtipancy rights m land situate in such locality to 
themselves carry out the measures specified in such notlficatioii accordingly. 

(j) If the whole or any part of the bed of any cAa be unclaimed, nr, 
if, in the opinion of the Local Government, the measures deemed necessary 
under subjection (r) are of such a character, In regard to extent and c(^, 
that the interference of the Local Government is absolutely necessary, or 
in the event of the owner or occupier of any portion of the bed of any ria 
failing to comply with the requirements of any notification issued under 
sub'SecUon (r), such Govemment may, by notification, declare that the 
whole or any part of the area comprise within the limits of the bed of any 
ch 9 shall vest in the Government either absolutely and in perpetuity or for 
such period and subject to such conditions (if any] as may be specified in 
the notification: 


Provided that no such declaration shall be made in respect of or shall 
affect any land included within the limits of the bed of any such cAa, which, 
at the date of the publication of the notification mating such declaration 
is cultivated or culturable, or yields any produce of substantial value. 


(j) When the owners or occupiers of such locality are unable to agree 
among themseh-es regarding the carryiiiie out of such measures, the deci¬ 
sion of those paying the larger amount of land revenue shall be held to be 
binding on all. 


(,^1 The Local Governmfint may from time to time, by like notification, 
extend the period during which any. such area shall remain vested in the 
Govenunent, 


9. Upon the mating of any declaration under sub-section (a) of sec* 
Efiset of aotlfifiation to sua- tton s, all private rights of w'hate%'er kind esist- 
or eatinEoiah ing in or relating to any land comprised within 

Mtihrd the area specified tn the notification conUining 
5u.cti dt^clTir^ltDti the tiiDic of the publiccition 
thereof, :>hall-* ^ 


r^btm ia the 

tmder trtctfcOFi S- 


(fl) if no period is specified in such declaration—cease and determine 
absolutely i 

(A) if any teriod is specified in such declaration—be suspended for 

for smeh further ^rlod (if any) to Which Such 
penod may at any time be extended : 

Prorided that, as far as circumstances admit, such rights of way and 

water shall be reserved, in t^pcct of every such area, as may be necessary 
to meet the rason^ e requimmenis and convenience of ihe^person fKS 

to. (/) The Deputy Commissioner shall, for the purposes of every 
oE r>csuij Cnmmiioien^ notification issued under sub-section Is) of 

comprised 

w ithm the bed of the cAc to which such lOti- 


PoftT-r cE I>i:puLj Cmnnvifgion 
« to dtliidIt the hid 4ad to do< 
c^de whai cooatttute^ Kich bed. 

to tkkt poftsession of bed 
wbtci vetted In trie Governmeat 


fication is to apply. 


(i) Upon the publption of a notification containing any declaration 
under sub-scction (a) of section 8, it shall be lawful for the deputy Com- 


mbsioncr to— 


(j) take possession of the area specified tn such declaration; 
(A) eject all persons therefrom j and to 
iv 
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(f) deal witli such area, whtle it remains vested in the Governmentj 
as if it were the absolute property of Goveromeiit. 

11. No person shall be entitled to ao^ comMnsation for anything at 
Bar e( emeprauUea for aeti “7 done, m good faith, in exercise of any 
doM hoder section 8^9 or to. {rawer conferred by section o, section 9 or sec> 

tion to. 

i*. (/) If in any case the Local Government decides to dispose of 
Cooditioii u to Mte «l Utid any land acquired absolutely and in perpetui^ 
aequirrd Dodcr ttie Act KDCt ob- tm'deT the provision of section S (a), it shall in 
ligsiEon of L(h^ CoT«ii,n.at the first instance offer the proprictarv right of 
S.iSr.'Sli,””” ”■ tl« knJ » III. oriBinJ <>«.ir 0, t&r«f 

for such price as it considers proper not exceeding— 

(j) the amount expended by Government on the reclamation of the 
land, or 

(i) the capitalised value of the net income arising from the land re- 

claimed. 

(e) For the purpose of ascertaining the amount expended on the re¬ 
clamation of the land, the Local Government shall at the time of declaring the 
land to be vested in it, ouder section S, clause (j), give such directions as 
it may consider necessary for keeping prowr accounts of the expenditure 
it may incur in reclaiming and protecting the said land. 

Power to enter upon and itiimii mtijied areas and beds, 

13. It shall be lawful for the Deputy Commissiofier and lor his sub- 
Powwt*«tw ™n onrvrv ordinate officers, servants, care-takers and work- 
and d«iciarcat« twal arm men, from time tO lime, as occasion may rr- 
Mtifted uddtr MCltait 3 or quire,— 

»rtian a. ^ 

(ii) to enter upon and survey any kud^ comprised within any local 

area in regard to which any notiheation has been issued under 
section 3 or section 3 \ 

(A) to erect bench-marks on and to delimit and demarcate the bound¬ 
aries of any such local area ; and 

(f) to do all other acts and things which may be necessary tn order 
adequately to presen-e or protect any land or to give effect 
to all or any of the provisions of this Act: 

Provided that reasonable compensation, to be assessed and determined 
in the maimer in this Act provided, shall be made in respect of any damage 
or injury caused to the property or rights of any person m carrying out My 
Operations under the provisions of this section, nut no such compensation 
shall be payable in respect of anything done under the said provisions with¬ 
in the limits of any local area notified under section 8. 

Inquiry into eloitns and award of eomfensaiion. 

, ., . ^ . . 14. f/l The Deputy Commissioner shall— 

loqvinM Hire claims aou tv/ v / 

ainxdb tfamqpcn. 

(a) fix a date for inquiring into all elaims rnade under section 7 or 
section 13, and may, in his discretion, from^ time to time 
adjourn the Inquiry to a dale to be fixed by him ; 

(A) record in writing all statemeiits made under section 7; 

(c> inquire into all claims duly preferred under section 7 or section 
U; and 
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of 1882 , 


Appendix L (rf) malse an award upon each such claim, setting out therein the 

CkfM Act. nature and extent of the right claimed, the person or persons 

making such claim, the extent (if any) to which, and the 
person or persons in ivhose favour, the right claimed is 
Ktablished, the extent to which it is to be restricted or ex- 
tinguishedj and the nature and amount of the compensation 
(if any) awarded. 

(j) For the purposes of every such inquiry the Deputy Commissioner 
may exercise aU or any of the powers of a Civil Court in the trial of suits 
under the Code of Civil Procedure. 

(j) The Deputy Commissioner shall announce his award to such 
pcr^iH interested, or thetr representatives, as .ire present, and shall re- 
c^d the acceptanre of those wW accept it. To such as are not present, 
the Deputy Commissioner shall cause immediate notice of his award to be 

ts- (/) In determining the amount of compnsation, the Deputy Com- 
Method of Kwdtitg cam- shall be guided, s-o far ag may be by 

pefltiiloD EodeffecL of inch the provisions of sections 23 and 24 of the Liod 
. * j i. » , - Acfjiiisition Act^ 18941 vind^ as to mattei^ whicb 

camnot be dc^t with under these provisions, by what Is just and reason¬ 
able 1ft the circumstances of each case. ^ ^ 

(a) The Deputy Commissioner may. with the sanction of the Local 
Government and the consent of the person entitled, instead of monS, aS 
compensation m land or by reduction In revenue or in any other form. 

U) j® ^y rase, the exercise of any right is prohibited for a tlm,* 

p^iod durbe 

which the exercise of such right Is so prohibUed. * aunng 

(.#) When compensation has been awarded or wW 
IS clamed, in respect of any right the exercise of which fiM 

sliill vest absolutely in the Gove^^meff'SS 
shall not revive upon the rescission of the notification or ^et ^ 

mg the area in which it originally existed. ^ oclamation affect- 

Procedure, Records and AppeaL 

16. (/) For every area, notified under section i np e . 

RectudH^f-riglit, Deputy Commissioner shall prepare a record settLe 


tndui Act t af 

1894. 


extent of all 
section 5^— 


r.Mkt. --* SlLUail' 

rights mentioned in section 


4 and 


• V 

(i») exisring within such area at the time of the ^ l 

notification relating thereto under section 3 orseS™; 

(i) regulated, ratricted, suspended or extinguished h. , ' j 
under section 4 or section 5, g^isncd by my order 


upon any 


(^) When any award is made under sectinn a 

rights shall also be recorded therein. *4 its effect 

« 7 - Upon the publicarion of a notificatlAn j 
Mo^cEpneiiimlEif na- ' the ^ovisionsofth"?AS;'re Kf/co^' 

ti6c«ion* shall cause public notice of tL 

iJMjpwMi be given at conveniPht thereof to 

*1.ich Mch r& » 

+ 
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(j) The procedure prescribed id sectioos ao, at and sa of the Punjab AppendJjc I, 
Land-Revenue Act, 1887, shall be followed, as far as may be, to {iroceedmgs 
under this Act. 


18. 


Appeal, 


raififlw asd rt^ 


Every order pa^d and every award made by a Deputy Commts- 
sioeer under this Act^ shall ^ for the purpose of 
appealK review and revision^ respect!velvp be deem¬ 
ed to be the order oi aColJectcr within tbe meanlog 
of sections 13^ 14, 15 and 16 of the Punjab Land^Revcnue Act, 1887: 

Provided that nothing m this Act contained shall be deemed to exclude 
the jiiriadietian of any Civil Court to decide any dispute arising between 
the persons interested in any compensation awarded as to the apportionment 
or distribution thereof amongst such persons or any of them. 

PeaaliicSt iar 0/suits and ruhs^ 

ig. Any person whOj within the limits of any local area notified under 
section 3i commits any breach of any regulation 
enaJty for uffOTfrev madc^ or restriction or prohibition imposed under 
section 4 or section St shall be punished with impisonment for a term 
which may extend to one montht or with Coc which may extend to one 
hundred rupecsj or with both. 


Ojr Act- 
jEulia A«t 
XVHof 1SB7, 


IiwImi Act 
XVtl 9 rj 837 . 


20, The provisions of Bcctlons 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
63 (excluding the last sentence)[j 64, 65, 66, 67 and 
* 73 of the Indian Forests Act, 1878, shall, so far as 
applicable, be read as part of this Act, and, for the 
purposes of those pro\'ls]Ons, every offence punishable under section tg shall 
be deemed to be a forest offence,*' and every officer employed in the 
management of any area notified under section 3 or section 3 , as care-taker 
or otherwise, shall be deemed to be a Forest-officer. 


AppltCSluln irf pmuriMlu 

Qf Actvdpf i6sa. 


31 . No suit shall tic agalDst the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
or the Government, for anything done under this 
B*r pf niitf. UQ jIi lie ^Inst any public servant 

for anything doae^ or purporting to have been done, by him, in good faith, 
tinder this Act. 

33„ (/} The Local Got'crament may make 
Power to nuke mla. consistent with this Act,— - 


(«> regulatiog the procedure to be observed to any inquiry or pro¬ 
ceeding under this Act i and 

(i) generally for the purpose of carrying into effect all or any of the 
provisions of this Act. 

{ 3 ) All rules made under this section shall be published in the 
GaieUe. 


Hoshmrpur Dist. j Chosjict. 
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Notification No. 

Tie litA De 


So. 643.—it appears to the Local Government 
certain lowl ar^, situate within or adjacent to the SiwiJik Mountain ranee, 
range, and by the artion of cho^ His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
by Section 3 of the Punjab Land Preservation (Chos) Act, 1900 (II of 1900% 
. declared to be in force in, the focal areas specified in the schedtile to this 

* Seht 





Whole 

Of psft of 4 t 


Bauit 


6 

Vliligt- 

1 

1 

i 

M 



North. 

SoOithp 

1 

1 

' . 


Piirl 

Suasir^Co) 

Kuhl r4alof Hoohifr- 






pur Tidun, 

! 1 

1 

1 3 

^nsirpuf 

D»- 

i Ckhingii] **, 

Bnnici 

Ditto 


3 

PuhvI 

( 

Whole 

*^olhi 

Di»o 


4 

1 

Lftbsr 

Dov ^ 

NjkiErongpdT 

Naw of 

* f 





vptsrTltlurL 


5 

ChalAfpof o f 

Nagroti^ 

Do. ^ 

Chvmihi i£id Bho!. 

Ditto 




hftdimiin'iiaf 

Kbinginul fggt — 






Tklna{34j of 
drpdt T&hon. 


6 1 

J 

Boriiii ^ 

Do. 

DodK^] f] 1 ) 

Bih Nu^. 

Sansirpuf (a) ^ 

PuhftrE C3). 


1 1 




Kuhi^jof HoihEif. 

i 

P| 





par Tnhoil. 

7 

ChhiMJipil „ 

Do, 1 

Pvi 

Saprtjirllf^ ^ 
Ado Cholt 

Stft^rpcir „ 

1 

7f-> 


TihiTnii i 

DHu Linci 

Kitar Dli« Line ^ 

ll 1 

S 


Part ^ 

Do^il 1!] AfifTaur 
(iO'> mid Ado 

eShanpSI (j) 

1 




Cfeak ig). ^ 




Ado 

Da. 

AgIai3r(iO) ^ 

wi| [6) 


10 

Aebnr ^ 

Do, ^ 

DiifiM(ii) ^ 

Adp Chik (p) 


u 

iiCtf} 1 

Do. «v| 

Do, 

'bTW, 1 

Rlmpor HaW (j3} 

Bbrlih (6), SufkwiJ 
(B) vaA Aflaiir (to). 


Do, ^ 

Ttbn Ntufoii 
P«rt 

Krtar Dhif LSoc,* 

Kit&ir D'hv Line -w* 


ii(*) 

Do. ^ ' 

riha Bant 

Wlio „ 

Ditto *** 


11 1 

H^kr pw 1 

Pmrt _ 

Nekntai, Satiudil 
< 13 ) uid Btn 






Nandplr, ' 
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eemiir tgos. 

thitt it is de^rable to provide for the better preservation and protection of 
and affected or liable to be affected by the deboiseiriGtit of the Forest in that 
the Punjab is therefore pleased to direct, in exercise of the powers conferred 
that the provisions of the said Act shall E)e extended to, and they are hereby 
Notificatjon annexed. 

dule. 


bARJEa. 



' Wrtt. 

RiiCAlllS, 

KuIli (4j) of 
ilL 

, Pobiri ( 3 ) vvv 

8ari4n (Q. 

Hd 

CbAUfptaf or No^ia ( 5 ) 

Katar Dbir Liitc 

Ditto. 

Bunin fd'. 

Kuhi '44} of HoibiIrpiiT 
Tifn/t. 

Puhftrifa' 1 

Ktibi ol Hosbllipor 

TihfH^ 

" Kibir Dlnf 
meani tbe l\m 6^ 
mircitcd uoderthtt ordoi et 
tlin Depntj CoEAdilstiODcr, 
Hoshkirputk hj bouDdify 

]m jitutod nioD^ Ilf id tM 

uidflity of tbe westeto ildft 
of tbn SiirAtik nw md 
ibown oa the bcidf mips 
nttde It fut settietnest of 
the Htitoi codcctiinil 

ThinR f34) of Hoibidrpui 
TaJi&n ukd DbRmmpvr. 

LiiMir{4)^ 1 


Eib aad Kotbl 


Chhinfiil' {7) md Sin^b- 
wi] fg;. 


Buriin (6) 

- : 

Kitif Dbii iiDE’^ 


KrUt Dhit Linrf; 


Dttto "■ ' 

7 (t} ii 1 deliched block. 

Bunin {6} 




Siio£bw|j (9^^ 


DlH)^ 


DHto 


mtio. 


Bib 

1 

1 

Ditto. 


! Kitir Dlmr Ud» 


Ditto ^ 





^DeUebnd btocki. 

Thm 


Ditto 

a 

Bih F^o, Bib Ati ind Bib 
Bbibli Of Niuhibm, 

Ditto, 



)X 
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Act 
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Sche^ttie^ 







BoirJt 




Whvla Tiling 




o 

m pin oi 1 




a: 


viiligG. 


Korth. 

Soutii. 


'E 







U 3 






^ f 

; 13 

Ndcnlmi Sujaso 

Piri 

mn 

Buih (15) tt 

DadUl (ti) and 






tJiodiii (17). 

par Hater <X2^ 


14 

Haidd Neknf mft 

Da 


Ditto 

Ditto 


15 

Buah ; 

1>Q. 

«ii 

landMl {17) and 
Chik Piiila (]6)p 

NckMmaSainoo {ij^ 


[ 




aod Haido Ndcaiini 
(* 4 ^ 



: 

' CiliJic Ph^b 


tu 

1 Bibbgwi} {1^) 

1 Mawa Biolh (aoj* 

Dilto and BnaB 


k 17 

1 Taadiil 

Do. 

■-H 

1 Ditto ^ 

Ditto »PT 


iS 

Bn^ « 

Do. 


Ditto «* 

' Ditto ipp 

i» 

EihEwwi] ^ 

D(k 


. Mawa Banth 

1 

Dadla (ti) 


a*> 

M&wft B4iit>i 

Do, 

M*m 

1 Bio Nisdpfr PM 

i 

Bidia (li) MP 

1 Bal)bowi1 (19)1 



Bah mi. DMili 

Do. 


1 S^bun Kaodi {aa] 

Mawa Eaotb (x») » 


13 

S43ha»rA Kindi 

Do. 


JngUi (aa) 

Sobaora Dadiil (ai)ppp 


' ^ 


1 Do. 

III 

KiUt Dh« Linf^ 

Boa Blmdrabio 

L 



Do. 


Dltta „ 

Ditto 

' 

i 


Do. 


Kh»lua [j)i ^ 

EaEbbolii (76) of 

! - 






TihaH Garkfthaakar. 


a 

Khjukui ' 

1 

. Do. 

1 

W- 

PaiUri [3> „ 

CbMir H If noli D) «- 

1 

3 

P*tiirt 1 

1 Do. 

tKi 

QiUevil t4) „ 

Kbaikao (a) 

1 

4 

DsBnril „ 

Do. 

Wl 

(5> ioi 

Pitllri (3) 

1 







£ 

Thwolt 

Do. 


Km (6) « 

DalliBwdI (a) 


e 

— 

Do. 


ManjJii (7) .„ 

Tkffifoli (i) aalTLJlItev 

i' 







& 

7 

Mliijhi „ 

Do. 



Nan (ei PM 

1 i 1 

X 1 

a 


Do. 

+«■ 

Sderf D „, 

MAn]h\ (7) 


a 

Salmn ^ 

Do. 

»n. 1 

Chabll {16) 

Kiri tia>. 

Dada (S) 


i& 

Clioti*i „ 

Do. 

1 

PM- - 

Broiti iMllBdNiri 
ti»>. 

Balerio 


ti 

Brpli ^ 1 

Do 

1 

■W 1 

1 

1 Aroftlii Sikalhottr 

Ha). 

CbohU (la) Ml 


la 

N*ji ^ 

VV^oKo 

PM 

UiJmginrJj (i<!) 

€fioh 4 i (10) and 

1, 

1 





Salmifl 



Ataj|il& ShflJipur 

Fort 

■+« 

Moita%«r(i4}iqd 
Kipdut iij). 

Brod (ri) ^ 


X 
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QKiXMM. 


E 4 it. 


West. 


Bin Ntadpff 

Ditto 

Hwdo N^Cru {14) 

TindtU (t;). 

Ban Nnodpfr 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bi£]A {tSj 

BuHth C»J» 

Bid Nandpfr 

DftB fiiodraban and Ban Mind' 
pfr- 

Bin Qlfldn'baa * ^ 

Ghftgiil (34)1 «■ 

Kudo KiTOra »* 

{Ciud **• 

Njk|;Qi.iili and Khad «• 

Nl^Dli 

Jldll -H 

1>aBewl1 (4) and Nua (4) 


Mmwft 

MiwOf Tfltm ud Oil »• 
Biiioht Famn and Kiloh .-. 

Solerln and Nari li») 

Ni;ri (to) 

Gi|^t and Amtwta « 
Nari (la) 


KaUf Dhof liie 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


Ditto 

IMto 
Ditto 
Ditto. 

DiltOi 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Solnoio Kandi 
Jnjpii (tfl- 
Katar Dtar Lioft 

Dittos 
Ditto. 
Ditto- 

Ditto. 
Dtlta 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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ApDDDdlX t* . 


RaVABKS. 


Thw two oiatea ham ooo 
eitamal bonndaiy- 




No*. 16, *7 and iS fearo onO 
I" e*ttroai bonfida^^ 


Mt#f.-Tbo “Kitw Dhaf 
Liiw** fii*Ui Die li na^do* 
marcited under tbo ordA 
of ttie Depot/ Commif- 
«oner* Hoahitfiiwr, by 
V^oondary pilliin ntuatad 
aloDiE or in the ricfitity ol 
weittm o( tlw 

Siwiiik faii|e and thown 
^ tie ifia|it rtttAa at 
lot settlenwat ^ 
cftate* coaoertiitd*'' 


Amiitk Si»lipw (t 3 ). 
(ti) titd K»pll»*k 1*S)' 

Kfctir DIi» Liiie. 
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NOTlFlCATtOH No. 
ScAedKii^ 


App«ndlK 1 . 

Chift 4 cti 








&oaN 


1 ' 

VSlUj^ 


WKote TTlbgf 

nr part of i 1 
TlUlfC. 

R«rt{». 1 

S 43 uikL 

1 

H 

"C 

41 

Vi 







f 

14 


**■ 

Piit 

wv 

Kapikit (tj) .» 

AmUk Shm^pur (13} 


»s 


■ M 

Do. 

HV 

Mehfipmfl 

ArnSlbi SKa^bpor (13) 

mod Mtslafipcir (i4)p 


t6 

Melif]|^rw 4 ) 

w 

Do. 

wm 

Malot (t7) 

Kmpibmt and Ntfi 

(la). 


17 ■ 

M«lot 

tu 

Wtiolt 

■*4- 

Fktitl (^4) X 

MebnjrinrU (td) m* 

1 

i8 

Tiklinl 


PaK 

^ 1 

Rlhniinpiir (191) « 

Ditto ^ 

19 

RilimlApuf 

- 

I>0. 

■hi 

Hunlfipor (ao] 

aci 4 PSitklri {ai]^ 

TUcbdi (r9) 44# 


» 

Hi 3 sEn|ror 


Do. 

- 

Pati 4 n (fi) 

RiiiminpfiT (19)1 „ 


3 t 

Pullti 

- 

iDi^ 

- 

A'l^blrapor [to) 4 +^ 

Hi^]n|fiir (flo) and 
fUbmlnpur {19), 


aa 


I#* 

|1>0. 

~ 

1 Dao^oIi (fl 3 ) *4* 

Palifii (it) 



Di!vdoh 


Do. 

+44 

(s«> 

Aitbiiapiff (33> 

*:* 

34 

r*Mtm 

«i 



1 Koiat (ij) 4*, 

Ajaldt f 17} 

tje 

2S 

KonX 


Do. 

144 

Ba^hefa (39^ » 

PmtiAt (ft4) - 

X 

s$ 



Put 

44* 

(97) sifld 
Dholbilut (aB). 

Dtndob {13^ »* 



PbAfk^l 4 i 


Do. 

L. 

Dholb^ (fS) 

JmixiaH (f 6) 4«4 


39 

Dholb«bt 

- 

Dfl. 

« 

Rite T^twitti tjsl 

PhapliLlt (17) mnd 
Jmomciri [ad). 


^9 

B^Km 


Wholo 


Biirliiim fjiJ mud 
Bmn Kiukd (30). 

Kdrti (i5S 

44r. 



1 Khui 


Do. 


Kukaaftt 

Babetm [09) 


3 J 

Barlmin 


i; Do. 

- 

Ditto 

Bm^era (39) add 
Dhfilbabm (i^p 


33 

K'damet 


Do 


Debrii^n ^33) 

Baibiuii f3i) and Ban 
Khad (apji. 


3 a 

tWiriln 


Do. 


1 Jbmtem ^ 

Kubsnrt (3a) ^ 


34 

1 

1 Tlrina 


Do. 


Ktimumri twi, 
Chmtaifttt fir 

Hmjrfilm mnd 

Dhilflillipuf:. 

RIir Tilwfti (3s) 
j mod Katoubir (37). 

'b. 


Rim Titmll 

,, Firt 

4*4 

1 Thinm {34)* 

1 wll (36)- mud 
Kitfiiohu ( 3 jVp 

DhdlbolA faS) 


jii 
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£ut. 




A«tto ( 13 ) Ktt»rDh«Ltos 

K»p*)hit 5 i 5 V 

KuS (la) 

Sid^hMi Mid AirtbPtA -** 

Dedl, Ghanan and Nan**l j R^minP“ t'9) P»*iW 
Malot (17) 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


,.. j Kitot Dtar Lino. 
Ditto. 


I 


lUlimiiifnif (t9) nod P«ii*'t ! 

(ti>. 

Mnlot (17) nod PatiW («) *" 

Patiiit (ai) nod Patill (04) 
Altbdrapoi t*a) 

N&njil Aipbo« 

Atttboa 

Pitiil 

Kcnk (15)0 


rsito. 

DStto> 

DittiOo 
DUtOo 

patilti (*t>v AUb*«fH!* (»*) 
And JjmwiTi 

Juinri (46!l« 

KatarPliar Uii*. 


JumiH 

DbothaJiiL (aS). 


Ditto. 

Kulnnet (at), Bbm W) *«* ' 
BAThumUO- . 

Cbalat mud Amboi 


And 

^ KW(30) 
bfuiriti 

Ouiwi BhAonnaiir 
BehriJn (33) 


^ DbolbabA (>S) . 

j 

,; Bafhnn ( 3 i)> 

DhotbUa (sfl). 


RBKAIKI. 


Dholblbo {a8l) And IU"» 

Tatirlli (3$). 

tladoa (34) “d Kisk*"** 
bJ)« 

(Chu^tnri (3?) »i>d ManlMt* 

t| 9 >. 


Dholbaba (US) 


and Kidanel KaUrDhtrLbo. 
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NOTIPrCATJON No. 
Schedule^ 


.5 

Q 




& 

Kw- 

s 

r 


I 






6 

1 

! W 

VLIUge^. 

Whotft viUagv 
or part ol A 
villt^ 

' N«th. 

36 


Put M 

FtatoaJiif (37> , , 

37 

KAtomhar ^ 

Do. 

Moobob ( 33 ) 


Maahota 

Doi H. 

Khiflgwui (39) „ 

39 

Kluitigwiin «, 

I>0. ... 

Hirir (40) 

40 

Nar^ 

Do. « 

aonU (41) and 

^ (4) of 

Talun DoA^yA, 

41 

Bui^l ^ 

Do. ... 

Kai! ( 44 ) 1; 

43 

Kuhi „ 

D#- * 

fi) of 

Disdjb Toijfl. 

j 

Aaron ^ 

Do. » 

fUlI{aj „ 1 

a 

tuir 

Do. 

Toaim (3) ^ , j 

3 ; 

Taimsa. ^ 

I 30 . n 

Bftoat*j 1 

4 

Bam . 4 , 

Do. „ 

FaJ:*6pw(53 „ ^ 

J 


Dd. m 

(0 „ I 

6 

NaopJ 

Do. 

». f 

7 

Rliptir ^ 

Do. 

(S) 1 

B 

Mim 

Dd. „ 

Boffowii (9) 1 

9 

6d|p^w|| ^ 1 

Do. „ 

Coin Mijni (10) M. 1 

10 

Gnhi M^jfa ^ ■ 

Do. „ 

TtmdEwU(it) ... t 

It 

TundeirU 

Dd. „ 1 

NtgWfiaJ C 

1^ 

Nighi 

Do. ... 

Mobia Miijit ^ 

13 

MohAo * 

Do. 

JC»t«(l4> 

14 

Kiltr 

Do. „ 

BdowU StODkkrl 1 

•3 

BalowiJ Sai^khii 

D* ,, 

(■ 5 ). 

Tikiri*(iS) ... H 

j6 

TikBfJk ^ 

Do. 

A 4 o»Im fiy) * b 

17 1' 

Albirliu 

Do. „ 

(18) T 

ajjd BhaaewjJ 

l 3 1 

RIjii Mijm ^ 

Do. 

NiflflWt (ta) „ t 

19 

Bktjifiwll ^ 

Dc- 

DHto 


Boqm 


SouiJl, 


Rloi (jj) ^ 

kfi) »ftii 
D Tttwali (35), 


HtAlKita Mil 

Tltoa (34). 
KhMtiwi (39} 


NarCif I40) 
Bmhi (411 


and 




Mvvriiai 

iQitto 
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coatiDued. 


niLRtES. 





REHAftU. , 

• 


W«$L 


Rim TaIwjJi (35) 

■*■ 

Kfltir Dhif Liao 



... 

Ditto- 


Ktto 

■w 

Ditto. 


Ditto 


Dittoi 


Kb443£wi (39) 

»■! 

Ditto. 


Nordfr^)ud Lob^rU? 
TaJjsH Daifijro. 

of 

Ditto. 

1 

lAba.f ( 4 )'and PvhaXi C3) 
Tahafl Dulyi^ 

DUto 

Bbatbiiir Kbai 

Ditto 

KaUmna 

Ditto 

of 

#** 

HI 

HI 

+M 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

DUto. 

The Katar D h a f 
Line '^ mcaoi tbe line dcm«f' 
cAtod ondet th« ofdm of the 
Depotj Camnii»i4tier, Hoi- 
hiirptifi by bcmodAi^ piSlan 
aituted bIod^ or in too vid- 
olty of the western >kirt of 
ihm Siwilik mole aod eboim 
oit the field map made at 
lut fottlemflot of tko eiUtos 
concenud. 

Rljgiri 

HI 

■ Ditto. 


Ditto 

Ml 

Ditto. 


flhimn-na 

IM 

Ditto- 


jatfUiar 

- 

Ditto. 


JMsaIjId 

Ml 

Ditto. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Titn and 


- Ditto. 


Baa]| 


DittOi 


Jatdi acvd NdnHit Kbiird 


Ditto- 


Nlrptv Khurd 


Ditto- 


HalJtpor 


Ditlo. 


Gkal min iitd 

- 

Ditto. 


Ditto 

h4 

Dittos 
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NOTtPJCATlOM No, 
Stifdufe-^ 


I 

i 



p 


Wlolc villij^ 

Boirer 



VflUfc. 




' 6 

AT pan vi 1 



1 

a 

j 



NacUi. 

Sdotbo 


' f 

U 3 





^ 1 

^ 3 fl 

Wii^ 


Nanewll (21) »oo 

Aiowliu (17) M. 


Sf 


De 

Ditto *h 

Ditto 


i ^ 


Do- *+* 

jStpur (141 mn 4 
ShAhbijpQt ( 2 ^y 

lluil ( 30 } and Buogn 





{21}. 


^<3 

ShaJibirpur 

D< 7 . 

Mijbot (as) ooo ! 

Nanowll ^ 



Jitpw - 1 

Da- 

Dtilo 

Ditto ^ 


as 

MJtjhot 

Da- .«» 

Kii^ ^’ohiL {a6)^ 

Jiipw f 3 |) 411 ^ Sblb- 





btjpoi 


a6 

KtiW Sufu ^ , 

Dfl. 

Manipur »p. 

Mfcihot fas) 


27 

Mufpi(nir .t, I 

Do. » 

1 

Chandilnl K*|ln 

(aS). 

Kiikar sJbji (36) *« 


>3 

Chu^Uai Killn 

t>o. 

MalcwiJ (fl9) 

Mangupur fJfj » 



Mulewll », 

Do. „ 

S«:ktiowSJ (31} niid 

CbaAdiio! Kolia ( 30 ) 

1 




Sioghpur (30), 

”5 1 

30 

Singbpur 

Oo- ^ 

Pojenril f35>, Htf- 

Malcvll (39) 0- 

A 




«n & 4 ) »i«l Se- 

fj • 

31 

1 ScklicwiJ ^ 

Whole 

khoiirAl (31), 

Harwi^ Tibb4 

Makwil (ap) and So* 





C33^ HnJboi^ll 

CP) and Sabi win 

t%D or K4iiDpiiaF 


3 a 

Haibowll m 

]>o. », 

(lO ao«S 
Notowin ^7). 

, Sekbowii (ji) *« 


33 

Tibbia ^ 

Do. m 

Kdowln ( 37 } «. 

Ditffl M 








34 

Hvirti} * 

Do. 

Ditto ^ 

Ditto ^ 


35 

Poicwil 

Part ^ 

Totowtl (36) „ 

Singlapor (30) 


36 

Torovll „ 

Do. », 

Ckhucbhcwil 

( 3 a) 


37 

Najnwui , 

Whole M 

Achtipqr (3!) 

Sckbnwtl <31), tlaibop- 




« 


fc 33 LTIliUE 33 >p 






tlamao (34) and 
SailwlD. 


3a 

1 Adialpiv 

MO 

Bbkwicipiir {40) « 

Naiawan tjjj ^ 


3 $ 

Cbhuchb(«F|] 

Part 

Ditto 





“ ■ la^i 

Tofo«il(3d> i* 
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E»it. 

West 

Mljra and HaUipar 


Katar Dhar List. 

Ditto 

OM 

Ditto. 


i 

Ditto. 

1 

1 KatA 


Ditto. 



Ditto- 

Kirur» ubd 


Ditto. 

JIumgATiin ind Sakhpcir 


Ditto 

Rifflpui Kmlia aod 

Ditto. 

fUlwaa 

W** 

Ditto. 

Ktikdwl]^ Kalboti, KdirirA 

Ditto. 

Sekhawll (31) 

*** 

Ditto. 

S«miaiMlri, Hflri|ror and PaliU 

Singhpor tjo). 

S«W>o«tl Of) 

Ma 

Ti 1 »ba( 333 * 

KaibowD (3^1} 

tP* 

Hamn ( 3 *)* 

TibbtCD) 

+■» 

Pojt«li ( 3 S)‘ 

Harwu (34) 


Kataf Dhif Lina. 

Kainwio ( 37 ) 

M* 

Ditto. 

KilcwiI 

**■ 

TofOwilijdl. 

Khuali 

Ml 

, Cbtioolihewll ( 39 ). 

1 Aoialpttr (3d) 


. Kntar Dliar Line. 


Appendix: I, 
cam AitfL 


Rl)IAt1Cl^ 
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Schedule-^ 


Appendix L 
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Boys 

1 

l 

VtOt^e. 


Whole vnb£« 
D[ poit ola 

North. 

South. 


" -iO 

Biawiaipor 

-firi 

Pift 

-i-irii 

, HalkoirD {4O 
RAtaopur (42). 

AcMpor Asti 

Chhochhevil (39)« 


41 

MftlkovU 

+■+ 

Whole 

Ai" 

Bdtj^ijwllatud €ad«' 
diwi) t 43 J. 1 

Ehivliiipiir (40) 
RaLaapor {43). 

and 


43 



1 Do. 

riri-B 

SliJliovll{4i]|, GaJ- 
"^JwAl {4^ aad 
Dtilewil (44). 

BhoirioEpor (40)' 

l-l-k 


4 J 

Caddiiril 


Do. 

■ ■f 

Diilewil (44} uil 
BionriL 

RatuajHii (43) 

Rif 


44 

DalbwiJ 


Do. 



1 Ditto 

ll-k 


45 

Uun 


Do. 

l-hv 

Bhadjir (53) 

Katar Dhat Uh 

f fr% 


4 fi 

HiT:a{nir 

Ml 

Da 

Vfai 

Kot (£0) . 

Diilo 

... 


47 

KdcaJI 

rill- , 

Fait 


Eumpor USi aiaij 
Cnh Ciajria (4BJ. 

Ditto 

f If 


4 » 

Chak Gqjrln 

ri-H 

Do. 


Saikrpur {4$) 

! Konail t#?) 

*^f 




l-faR 

Pa 

*«“ ,1 

Shahpajf (so) 

Cbafc: GQlrln (48) 

4 «» 

i 

SO 

Shill pur 


Dq. 

Iff 

KhJdpui (sij 

Si^ftrpttr (49) 

•i!lri< 

1, 

5 t 

Khinpitt 

*»-! 

Do. 

il-l 

Bii^mpur (sSi) ..p 

ShAhptv (so) 

-Mk 


53 

IKot 

#■1 

Whole 

ll<- 

BhaiUIr (5^ ani 

Banpor (4^ 

Ifa 


S 3 

Bbidili 

Rif 

Do, 

-1 

Mah Miwicu (55),,, 

Afiin (45) iud KxA. 
( 51 )* 


54 

BlmAl 

Ilf 

Da 

■ ri^ 1 

SlnghaoE Sm ICala 

DaUinril (44) 


1 

hftfindtfinl 

ffl 

Do. 

Hf 

Coeidpiir JaJ 

Chi^ 

Bbiylilr (53] 


ss 

BiciiELpor 

9 

¥H 

Pan 

ri-kl 

SftdialL (37) 


Rl-I 


1 ^ 

SlitAli 

i-lf 

Do 

f ■¥ 

LchtH (s8) 

, Bb^edpm (3^ 

IM 


SB 

Lehn 


Da 

Aki 

Hifiptjr (sst) 

^Aodli (57) 

f II 

1 

5 i> 

Hijipor 

Hrii 

1>0> 

■ff 

RfmptiT (6c} %Bid 
BLtroai (tfo). 


Me 

i 


Bilrpa 

VM- 

Do. 

l-ki 

Bhamipiir 

SftuJll fn) .nd Hill 
psx 

1 '• 

' 6 t 

Rl^pQT 

VRI 

Do. 

Hit' , 

DUto 

Ditto 

r.* 

Knit 
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DAIUIS. 


Eut. 

w«t. 

Klamli ™ * 

Color Dhir Lint. 

Khmli a»d MiimiwH « 1 

itotanpor (49) G»M«ll 

Cul- 

BhcrwinSliur , i 

wil (4<). 

Kotor DluJ Lino* 

MuiAiwtl iftd MiUtowll (4*) 

i 

DdlinrD (44^ 

Gaddtvil (43) AMt BiflirwO 

I (S4). 

Miiro Us) “d Bb*iUir (S3V 

D«UcwU (44} ''' 1 

Hot (iai) Bonpm U^- 

{45} *■■ 1 

Konailt^?)' 

Cboh Gloria (48]< 

SarnpiEr (46) 

Kotar Dlior Line- 

1 Ditto 

Ditto. 

K0t |j9) ” 

Ditto, 

Dteo •■ 

Ditto- 

Who 

Ditto- 

M«Int C4S) 

1 SodoiF* f«>’ Sltelipw tS®) 
ud Kbiopur (S>^ 

Bloetril (54) *" 

^ Birttopt^ (5®‘ 

tvidcowfi Mid «. 

1 Stoair tSa) »d Mohndwlol 
tSS)‘ 

Binewil CS4> 

SmUIH (SJ). »»d 

BbiidUr (&3) 

, (Cater Dbar L'loe^ 

Ukbndwiiii <5S} 

. ' TOt0r 

SutU(57) 

el Ditto. 

SonAli tSjl. nimfot tC») wi 
1 BiUOD 

S . Ditto. 

1 MohfiOirdot (Ml Gondj* 

CJwod. 

f Ditto* 

Ditto " 

Ditto* 


RCItAUU. 
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Non FfCATION No- 







Whole ^nitgv 
or piirt of & 
viSlA^p 

Boum 

t; 


"3 



1 North. 

SowHii 

'Pi 

P 


1 

tn 

" 




1 


f 


Bhonipur RjJ- 

Pkrt 

Ciii*T “* 

RdTnpDr{6i)| «* 

Eiirikn (6 q}. 




Gijjw 

4li< 

Do. 

MahdSd (ti4) .» 

Bhiintpur Rijt^- 

Us (*j). 



«4 

ValidiAd 


0®. 

Uwa 0!^) ^ 

■m 

1 



LUflXil, 

*+■ 

Do. ,++ 

Jej™ 

MKhd^d C64} 



66 

Har|i£Aft 

- 

Do. 

^ Khsnnl (6^^ 

jejofi oikd hf&lhfmril 




KtiAAni 

H* 

Dcl ^ 1 

Lalwu (®} 

£66) 

i 



L^vio 

•W-i 

Do- — 

KdtK (73) 

Mail! (74), 

Chik fltrjMil (d^). 

Khohm C^) PoUlu 

ifl 

e 

X 

i"*' 


Cluk Nuyil 

i4v 

Do. « 

Gm^wI1{7()) 

Lalwu {6S5 m* 



JO 

Oangtturll 


Do. ^ 

Fitch pur (71) „ 

Clalt Nwjir 



7 * 

FdUflhptir 

- 

Do- «. 

Kangjr (73) ^ 

Glii^owdl (|0) * 



ja 

Kotti 


Do. 

tCacw (73} ud 
M^li ( 74)7 

Lalwu 



73 

Katipjr 


Do- ^ 

Main f74) 

FaIcH^ (71} afld 
KoUki (7a>. 



74 

MujU 

■H 

Do. **. 

Sana (75) 
BiidibDhi (7C1). 

Koihll^) 
Bixi L^lMrao 



7 S 

Sun^ 

-n* 

Oo. 

Bach b&M (tS) ^ , 

Mail! (74) ^ 


- 

1 

Btcihboh^ 

tm 


Chate HamoU (i) 
MTaJitd 

pOTt 

Mull (74). 
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EmL 


Dala^ 


Ditto 


PaVlln 


Wat. 


KatafDhitUne, 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto 

DittA 

Ditto " 

Dttto- 

Ditto 

Ditlo 

Sadhen •" 

Ditto, 

Kothi (ja> *“ 

Ditto, 

Ditto "• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

■» 


Lalwaa (tWl ***iH (74i * 

Dlttih 

M*m (74) 

1 

1 Ditlft- 

( 

i Badti«i>, SJofc ood 

Ditto, 

gaebiio)>> (70 

-it'. 

Ditto. 

tf per tnd P*«dogi>* 

Ditto, 


RiltARiCIU 
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Hoshiarpur Dist. ] Coins. 

Notification No. 644 of 1902. 


The i2fi December 1902, 


No. 644.—Wliercas tie Local Governioent is satisfied, 


l^amf JVtf* 


la 

X 

3 - 

4 * 

k 

I 


Slifckhavlt 

HitiwirAi 

TTbba 

Hanrin 

Niiowin 

AchaJpnf 

BlmwipiETEiT 

MalkoviJ 


3 * 

33 

1 H 

37 

3 » 

43 


9 - 

to, 

ITa 

£ 3 . 

13. 

r 4 < 

IS- 

If, 


Gaddivril 

TMl^wM 

Maira 

Kt^t 

Bhndilf 

Bbewl] 

Mahtidwini 


iVtfu 

43 

43 

44 

45 
S» 

53 

54 

5 5 


after due enqiiiryp that the 

restrictions and prohibitions 
hereinafter containecl arc 
oecessaiy for the purpose of 
giving effect to the provisions 
of the Punjab Land Preserva^ 
tion (Cbos) Act, 1900, His 
Honour the Lieutenant-fjov* 


ernof of the Punjab, in exercise of the powers conferred by Section 4 of the 
said Act, is hereby pleased to prohibit throughout the local areas specified 
in Punjab Covemment Notification No. §43, dated the T2tb December 1902, 
with the exception of the estates situate in the Garlisbonkar Tahsfl which 
arc eho^vn in the margin—' 


('aj the clearing or breaking up or cultivating of land not ordinarily 
under cidttvation prior to the publication of the said noti¬ 
fication ; 


fb) the quarrying of stone or the burning of lime at places where 
such stone or lime has not ordinarily been so quarried or burnt 
prior to the publication of the s^d notification ; 

fej the cutting of trees and the collection or removal of timber of 
sale as a means of profit, income or livelihood, or for any 
other purpose not bond fide domestic or agricultural; 

(d) the setting on fire of trees, timber or forest-produce; 

(e) the admission, herding, pasturing oz retention of sheep or goats. 


APPENDIX II. 


Coins. 


Ths following account of ancient coins found io the HoshlArpur 
District has been furnished by Mr. J. P, Rawlins, District Suptrintendent 
of Police, P. R, G. S., M. R. A, S ;— 

One of the mojt noticeable and interesting points in the coinage of 
ancient India is the remarkable manner In which certain coins are foui^ in 
certain localities, thus indicating after the lapse of many centuries the 
tract of country ruled over or influeuced by the monarchs named on the 
coins found. 

To go back to the earliest times, the silver punch-marked chips of 
silver, or fiurditis, are to be had about the Hoshiirpqr District AcciK^d' 
ing to Buddhist traditions the purdm was current at least as early as the 
time of Buddha himself, and they are probably much older still. They arc 
merely pieces of thin silver, chipped to weight, and sUmped roughly with 
iimatl figures and various symbols, ^ 

Coins of the old Greet tings who ruled over Bactria and the 
Punjab do not appear to have been found here except now and again 
when brought down from Central Asia by traders coming to Ho^itr- 
pur. 

nil 
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But -- 
ot Uie folIoniDg 
here:— 


Vwu Dcva 


.. nf Hie Indo-Scythtan dynasties coins Appendix 0. 

llSS kugrtteV^t K..M. «• '«■“* as. 


A*D, 


Tbftw diit *4 «e ap* 
pfoaiMto cml/t 


there—date 21—50 A. D* 

Now « f Se ^ 

Punjab anti Nortbem Indi i* !,:««« coins w some variety ate found 

!21 “Tc*h»X«' ““ ”“8 “^''^”' 

Garbshatikar and Una. 

earliest :— 

, OdwmiJru, 

J. RSjl Aj» M5b* 

FUlalV., Fif- 7- 

a, RSii Blrtttu Mi''* 

Plat* IV, Fig- la. 

(Ciwoitigl**®^* C**"» c^anfUul I* «■) 

. a j r^ViAra is derived from the Udum* 

The name ihe OdoroMriis must be looked for 

bira fig tree, pc ni-tJ^Sa, and there the name still exiaU 

Dear Kingra and the and Bcas Rivers, comprising 

S-tr'&c^B” S Kt, A^ClrS .bo. B. J 


JL 


Kmmi^da, 


Plate V, Fig-3 * 

• j ^t.. Kill 

TheKoiio^M '^"^"'5j,i^““,^“|Sie*°mnemoS^'fto<l ibw 

K.'-. “■> •“ ^ 

irouod Simla. 

FdKdlkr*- 

pUteVI, Fig- & 7 ; f 
-I-***"* 

« /if the moat fantoos tribes of ancieot India. 
The Yaudheyfis were 0“« ^ ^ fact meaning simp^ 


Appendix tt. 
Ceiai. 
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Macedonian le»dEr. Tliey now orcupy the coun ry on both bnolis of the 
Suileji and the lower DoAo between the Sutlej was named after them I ho 
Johiy&'b^. 


Afttlkwra, 

Satnp Riju Buk« 

PkleVIlL, mg. 4 ^ 

(CuaiibellVQk CHjfl ^AfKUid Ittdia.'i 
RAji Gomitn. 

PknViri^ Tig. IDL 
FiiraUw Datta^ 

Pktfl VIII.. Fi(. If *, 

Rf it JauftpuLi. 

Platt VTIU Fif. M. 

The holy city of Matbura stands cm tbe banks of the Jumoa tbirty-ifive 
miles Xq the aorlh of Agra. Ancient coins are found here In great 
numbers. Ptolemy includes Mathura in the kingdom of Kaspeida which 
embraced tte whole of the lower Punjab^ Mathura coina of various kings 
are found in the Hoshi^piir District. Thry are, howeverj, probably 
brought ia by pilgrims to Chimpurely Jawila Mukhi. 

E^kiJutlUtti ttP Wkiii Ifnui. 

Srii TorAmf□!. 

(I) PUleVir^ mg 16, X. 

(Cwnmfb4fi3r Lalet bdo-Scythkn.} 

Shi hi MlKlnlcEik. 

tz) PkkVII]., Fipi.3 M. 


These two kings Tor&inaua nod MihiraknlH are father and sop. The 
lender of the Hpnia who established himself on the Indus towards the cud 
of the fifth ccatPiy A. D. waa Uedih. Hfe sop was Toramina, called 
Shiha jauvla, or JabuU He was the Jabula reading Jjj* or the first of 
the Sbfibfs, who built itio Temple of the Sun m Mtiltin in h, D. 505. 
Some time later, or about 510 A, J,, TorimSna liad catended his rule to 
Milwa, 

The career of Mihiinkula is briefly as follows :^He was a foreignerj 
n Huna. He invaded Northern India, but was ulUniately defeated and 
obliged to retire. He prosecuted Buddhists and patronised Brahmins and 
their gods. His rule generally covered the sixth ceotary, or from 515 
to 550 A. D. The great Indiaa Empire of the Hunas under Mihirakula 
would appear to have been overthrown by a combioed attack of the 
Hindu princes under Vikramiditya of Mtiwa and BilSditya of Migadha. 


Hlmdm Ctinsgt 1/ Kmtkmir, 

Pluaill. IV. V. 
iCttnninjliiuiik Cofiu of Mcdkrrftl 

The above aeries of colas often turns up in the Hoshidrpur District 
but more especially the series on Plate IIj. Cunniagham teya* ''The 
Hindu kingdom of Kashmir even lo iu most pUiny days never exteoded 
teyond the limits of the^pine Puajab In the seventh century when the 
aioese mlgrim Hwen Ths^g viatM tl« valley, all the hilly coontry 
between the Indus and the Jlielom rivers belonged to I^hnilr. Of the 
early history of Kashmir little is known beyond the bare facts that the 
vallej in the third centtuy B, C. formed part of the great, empire of 
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CeiiM. 

Awka, and that in the early centuriw A, D. it belonged to the 
rich dominions of the Kusban Indo-Scythians, Kamshka, Huviahka and 
Vasa Deva. ,, . - »» 

The Brahruwi And Rijpdt Kln^ of Kibiil 
<tpaTapati-DnrtL A. D. ^75- 
(i) PEftle Vf J-h Fijk 

{Cunninfhun's Cotw of Media™! In^) ^ 

(1) SftiiLaiiU-DeT^ 5*0- 

tJ) PUlflVir. Ffg. 10. 

I>ci. Do- 

Bhlma-DcYir A. P- 945- 
PUteVlf., I7‘ ^ 

Dig, Dou 

The coins of the Brahman kings of KSbnl are found ai| ov^^e Punjab 
in great onmhers, and here also in the 

of Brahman kings seems to have spning from the Vamr ol the 1^ o( the 

C* Jn”g, rf K» J £r S, .pp»r, » 

Caitif tf /*# Siii*. 

flal* Xt 

(CuanlBEliain') Co « fit InJi*)* 

Tt. n mnnet coins are found in great nuoibers in the KoshiAr* 

, J bnt e^San^ “ Iwg the hilly pit of the District T have 

Sta. ™'n.tar. i. Ibe .wo ol PMbukol m Ho Cordlspor Dnlritl. 

lying between th Kingra was its chief stronghold. The full 

the city of Jhlandhm MCI n , Jilandhar's Backr ns the Titan 

name of the provin hIn back after his defeat The Titan's 

mmthfs Sid“lii it*^wiU.Miikhi or the *■ Haming mouth/'and his feet 
mouth IS ^id coutitry lyiDg betwf^en ibe Rivi and 

at irTiyjtered by Three Rivers/ the Ravi, the Beas and 

Sully IS Rovaf Family of Trigarata derived their descent from 

^e Sutiej. _ , 'j Multan, who fought in the great w^ar against the 
Susatmah ^ retired®to the hills where the/bnilt the 

fort rf Kdn^ As Chandrav?nsis they all bore the rmme of Chan^^ 
which they h!^ kept until «he Cunningham gives 

the ftames of some *evc«teoii Kangra lUife- . 

At various times a goed many “new " or unique coms have been 
brought to light in this District by me. By the most plentiM com m 
S Ui^ict 5 the ancient Hindu and Buddhist dynasties indicating a close 

codtiectioa with the District arc 
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Punch-Mark Coin 
Gondophares % W* 

Vasu-Deva 
Rd}d Bhlnu-Mitra 
Sri Totfliniiia 

Sri Mihirakuhi ^ 

Ancient Hindu Coinage of Kasliidic. 

Sammanta-Dcra as Tgrahm^ri tCinga of K^fetih 

K^gra Rfijks s*v j 


(Purtinls), 

Indo-Scythian (Safca). 

Tndo Scythian. 

CMumblra. 

Ephthalitc Of White HmRv 
D itto. 


The last of course the most pfcntiful of alK 
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In connection with the coin of the White Hun King, Sri Tor^mfioa, 
* Pl*te VH, Pig, It found so very plentifully in this District,* 

It is n carious thing that in dl my experi* 
cnce t have never found this peculiar coin rf this king anywhere eUc in the 
Punjab, although in Northern Pun|ab other of his coin are nlentifutly 
found while here only this p^uliar coin. There is also anoUer stoafi 
copper coin I have found here in large numbers It b a small copper piece 
with a full standing figure on one side of rude workmanship, S on the 
other the word ShuU, taking up the whole face of the coia. The other 
Tor&mana coin, described as being so plenLiful here, has a head of the king 
on obverse and on reverse the name Tora " for Torfimioa. * 


A new EpbthalJte King, just found, b Prakisidttya. 


APPENDIX IIL 

Soils. 

.ffdro.—Low lying moist Und in the hill villages on the edge of a 
stream, called because of the Mr (or hedge} put outside it to protect 
it in and from cattle. It i* generally sandy, but being moist is fairly 
prodiid.lv e. ^ 

BsiLS^ P^tkraJtaL 


BhassL —Old £k&ai (Garhshankajr). 

Bk^L —Bamio sloptng^land on a hill aide. 


eMawi, orpoMaw.— Much thesame as/if^iir. The princi- 
pa) rice-growiog land. ^ 

. of poor quality, often 

watiT-logged (Dasuya). ^ ^ 

CAAa/.—Land which has received a fertile ciepusit fiauna from a 
stream. As long as the eB«l of the deposit continues, this soil will bear 
crops of the highest class wkhout artihcial iqaoure. 


Ckk^i r0i&ra —Very sandy cAk^L 
Cki4r7td -—See chagaK 

/JtfAn.—A still hMvier day, found only in the neighbourhood of the 
Bein ; vanes with cultivation from a fine deep soil to an almost unwork¬ 
able waste : requires constant watering (Garbshankar). 

Very stony land generally on a slope. 

tf A<tritt."The same as Matsi (Dasfiya). 

SPffAnr—Moist, low-lying land ; very good for sagarcane and rice. 
y^idi or rsAe.—>Much the same as JaMr (Garhshanirar), 

Pas^^r Mian, but with an admlitlure of saltpetre 

AAjjar.^See sir. 


ZuArr.—See niH, 


both^ith'*^ “d^eficTel^r^S*” ^oductiiM* 

pears to keep it cool in dry years, and tTSSie aurl,r ? iT 

through when there b much rain. Ordbarily the ^uttui^fa L 
gOodasooroAiorcAA#/. ^ ** scarcely so 
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Maira katiri.’^Maira with an a^misture of saltpetre. 

Maira rttar .—^Very sandy tnarra. 

Mend ckkat and mtnd gkassn.—Chhal and ghasiu is an island in the 
river (Das5ya)« 

dftf/i.—Sec ^era. 

VWd/(or/a*r» in the hil's).—Manured land new the vilSaee site or 
outlying houses or catUc pens This is scirceJy a sejarate #,t/. it hss 
not so much to do with the kind oi land as with the facilities of apolyinc 
manure (Hoshidrpur)< " ^ ® 

Pahhan.'—See ckegtr. 

Moist rektf usually watered by a stream which'‘may or may not 

Pangs..—See tiia banger, 

Pathidli .—See rara, • 

Pttthrekal or Laud which is both stony and sandy (DasdyaJ. 

nrnTJ^il*' fi*tkidie.j^Tht: same as mtira, but with a larger 

OTOportion of day r gives wonderful crops with good rain, but is liable^to 
fail m diy years. Is m fact much the same as rck, (Garh^hankar). 

Dasfl™ in 

uasdya denotes a ihm coating of sod on a substratum of sand. 

«n thirsty; geucrafly haa ienkar cropping 

p in iti Bears gram and molk well in propiiious years, 

. ^'^tf^ugor or pange—^Rt table land on the tops on hllk. Re* 
quires much rain, bat is slightly better than bhet. 

Jieki. -Loamy day : with propidous rains a moat fertile soil. 

PeAf keleft — R^ht with an admixture of saltpetre. 

Seba .—See imlet. 

Str and khiser ^Wesy poor, sandy soil (Garhshankar}, 

APPENDIX IV. 

'W'EICHTS AND MsaSURES. 

K The linear and square measures used in the District are as 

lOJiows :■** 

The unit of measurement is the A, or the length token from Hu. 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger. This is supposed to be i8| inches. 

3 Hiths, or 56 inches ... =r 1 karem. 

3 Kerents, or 14 feet = 1 kde. 

The square meisiire Is— 

1 /rd» square ^ %merte,m 2177 square yards* 

30 AfsWifr ... - t kanM, or 435*40 „ 

8 Kenlis =1 gAwiNd^, or 3483'so „ 

This b the corre^ local mc^ure. The survey standard used in the 
present setdement differs slightly from this, and corresponds with that 
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W^tti aed 
Meuofet, 


Hhusrii 
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Wetcht 

MeiQtefi 
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employed when the records of rights were revised in the hiU portion of the 
Dbtrict 12 years ago. By it a Karam i$ 5j| inches, and the further 
measures are— 


3 Karam, or i kdn square = i maria or square yards. 

20 Mertds = i kaail or 459‘ao „ 

8 Kanah s i ghumde or 3,673*60 ,, 

Id other words, the ghumde now used in the Covemment records is 4 t6o 
square yards, more than three^uaiters of an acre. It is a pitv that the 
length of the iaram wto not fixed at 57* inches. This w^uld have made 
the gltumaa exactly three-quarters of an acre, and would have been a 
sufficient approximation to the local gkumde. Nevertheless, thb ijuDrove- 
ment was made at the last setUcmcot that one standard of measurement was 
cmplo^d m the Government records throughout the district inrtead of four. 
Mr, Melvill shows, m his settlement Report, paragraphs 15 to 18, how the 
rneasuremeots of the Rrsl s^tlement were carried out In lh^whole of 
the present Hoshiirpur ^d Garhshankar Tahsib except in taMJta 
Manasw^ and in part of Tabsil Dasuj^ the Hindustlui Sigkl _ 

.k” f^L ® District the gkumdo was the »taRdard. But as the 
length of the was not the same in different parts of the Dbtrict the 

Size of the ghumao also was not uniform, 

to thlalrraro-''"'^ gkumdas 

Slmhjahfini UgAa . ^ 

Ghamda used at first settlement in iatulds 
Una, Babbaur, Takbtgarb, Ndrpur, Jand- 
bin and Mdnaswil ... ... ^ 

Gkumdo used in the remainder of the Dbtrict 

... . ^ 

. =■:» ditto. 

y-^giy "lIl" « 

1 thrilling Eoor to use »» fartboo ytasd iSirf 

IS no fixed size; the contents of one »i^0 beine weighed 1^ 

-™dmgly. V 

in.peSl'«Sjld“ >" two «d. 


3 I ad& pda or 4 ialds, 

4 sirsdfs= i /dd or S Mds, 
8 nWorr^i add ser or 16 taldf, 

16 iirtdts:= I ter or 3a teldr. 

5 serf— t panf «ri or 

10 dAeri. 


a|.U «Err>J ^ 


the imwriaJ and ^^^?ib™mMner 

two^ft^ of Oie imperial maa or maund, and ™Sj ”ta 

In some parts of the District suear b JiM ® imperial in 

three times 44 {^rAaufdUi) couoiry or 3 equivalent 


Puajsb Gtrcmnitat Prwj^ Uli«e-3l.I(MW-4Bo. 
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